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The editors and staff of the Student Magazine extend a welcome to all newcomers, 
returning students and faculty of Wake Forest for the coming academic year. 

We feel that the Student has the potential for being a good college magazine, but only 
if you will take an interest in us by sharing your talents and ideas. 

The Student editors attempt to seek out individuals who have shown creative 
capabilities, but the task is impossible without your help. Don’t wait for us to find you. 

The Student welcomes original contributions in all areas of publishable work, 
including short stories, poetry, letters, essays, plays, art and photography. We also 
encourage faculty members and their spouses to contribute. 

The editors cannot, of course, promise to publish every contribution, but we can 
promise to give each one fair and thorough evaluation before choosing material. 

Simply turn in your contributions at the Student office, 2nd floor, Reynolda Hall, or 
give them to any one of the editors or staff members. 

The Student editors and staff are always open to discussion either about the magazine 
or about an individual’s own aspirations as a writer. If you desire some objective opinions 
about a piece of work, feel free to come by and talk it over. 

All interested persons are encouraged to take part in the production of the Student. 
We’re counting on you to help us realize your expectations for a quality magazine. 
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“A Conversation with the Spiders on the Quad” 



“Excuse me.” 

“What? Who’s that? Margie, see who’s at the door.” (voice within) “I thought as much. Well, hold on, I’m getting there sooner 
or later. Margie, did you leave this fly in the hall? Honestly, I wish your father could see the mess you make”. 

“Good afternoon. I’m taking a poll of the spiders here on the quad, and I wonder if you could give me your opinion of the 


return of students for the fall semester. Do you have an ... ” 

“Oh God, of course I do. Ever know a spider that didn’t. L I thought it must be time for your return. The great scissors took one of 
my brothers away the other day. Thank goodness I’m a spider and have no emotions. But let me tell you one thing, young man. We 
aren’t gonna lie still and take any more abuse, do you understand? All the burning tobacco sticks and colas you pour on us, for no 
reason whatsoever? It’s downright sickening. What would your parents say, tell me that, huh? And every two weeks, when the 
younger boys have gone up to the top of the bush to catch flies, boy are they ever sorry! Snip, snip. Chomp, chomp. Ohvey! Off 
with their webs. Well, that’s actually a different matter all together, but listen here! I’ve been told by the elders what to expect 
after you return. My wash starts freezing on the line and I know it’s time to go down into the forbidden caves, so I and my children 
don’t freeze our sacs off. It’s not easy being a spider, by any means! We aren’t made for digging or burrowing, you know. We can’t 
just call up maintenance and get a tractor or something. It’s just not done. Why if it wasn’t for that nice Mr. Reece and his friends, 
why we wouldn’t have a prayer.” 

“Mr. Reece?” 

“Yes, I think his first name is Dean. Do you know of him? Anyway, he and a Mr. Lucas and Mr. Mullen and Mr. Starling, why 
they’re all so nice. They come out late at night, after all you young students have gone to bed, and feed us dead flies. And they 
comfort us. They tell us that they know how inconsiderate most people are, but that they would never forget us, and that they too 
were spiders a long, long time ago, and they’re helping us because one day we’ll all be humans too, and then we can martipulate, or 
matripulate, or something like that. They say they just want to insure the academic and financial security of the school by giving us 
a break, since we are in the minority.” 

“But aren’t there thousands of you on the quad here alone?” 

“Oh, yes, several thousands. Four hundred thousands, in fact. But Mr. Reece believes that someday soon we’ll all be good 
students. That’s why he and Mr. Mullen --1 think his first name is Dean, too--that’s why they have started us on a basic reading 
program.” 

“Basic reading program?” 

“Oh yes. See, we start out with all the basic stuff, Dr. Suess and Charlotte's Web, things like that. I wrote my first paper 
condemning Charlotte’s Web because it was so blatantly artificial and prejudiced against us spiders as a species. Who ever heard of a 
spider with emotion, anyway? Well, after we get through that slick fantasy stuff, then we get to read really good, beneficial things. 
Right now I’m on page 439 in The Basic Primordial Habits of the Common Fruitfly. Really terrific stuff. And once we graduate 
past the first level of Q.S.P., that’s Quad Spider Proficiency, then we’re given a matchbox full of flies as a reward. A Mr. Slater 
brings those.” 

“A.R.A. Slater?” 

“Yes, that’s right. Mr. Ara Slater. He’s very nice, too. So is that Mr. Carr and Miss Leake and all the professors. Mr. Carr gives us 
“Words for Religious Community” every Sunday night at midnight, and Miss Leake-- her name is Dean, too, isn’t that funny- she 
gives us booklets on how to be good spiders and live in the bushes with order and social contracts, or something like that. Not that I 
sign anything, but you know.” 

“Dean Leake gives you booklets?” 

“Oh yes, but not nearly as many as a Mr. Bullard. He gives us things about our psychological makeup, ideas for recreation 
programs and work-and-leaming environments. And then there’s Mr. David Evans, who tells us how far we are along in our long and 
glorious march from the sea to the classroom. He’s cute too. Sometimes I really do wish I had emotion. But Dr. Potter, who reads 
us poetry every Thursday evening, says that one day we’ll all be emotive creatures, capable of crying and laughing and everything. 
Personally, I’m a bit skeptical, but some of the younger spiders have already started holding legs. Who knows! And then there’s that 
nice Mr. Upson, who tells us all about rules and regulations for parking our cars, even though we don’t have any cars. But he says 
that one day we will, and he wants to be sure someone is listening to him. And then there’s Mr. Christman, and Mr. Huber, who 
plays his trombone for us, and Mr. Amen, and Mr. Gokhale, and all the others. Actually it’s all very nice, even for a spider like me. 
Would you like me to recite to you the four basic compounds of a fruitfly’s energy system?” - - T.P. □ 
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"Breakfast of Champions” 

"The Sovereign State of ITT” 
"Sleeping Beauty” 

"The Last of the Southern Girls” 


BREAKFAST OF CHAMPIONS 
By Kurt Vonnegut, Jr. 

Delacorte Press. S7.50. 291 pages. 


Dwayne Hoover is a Pontiac salesman from Midland City. 
The name should ring no bells whatsoever. Kilgore Trout is the 
world’s most prolific science fiction writer, and he hails from 
Cohoes, New York. That narhe should ring many bells. So 
should Cohoes, or it’s next door neighbor, Ilium. All those 
names and places are creations of Kurt Vonnegut, Jr., a writer 
now living in New York, who draws sketches and writes and 
digresses all at the same time. That name should draw a few 
knowing smiles, at least. He has Trout commence a journey 
cross-country to Midland City to help the Midland City Arts 
Festival inaugurate the Mildred Barry Memorial Center for 
the Arts. Trout is brought there at the advice of one Eliot 
Rosewater, Jr., from Rosewater County, Indiana. That name 
should ring a whole lot of bells and sirens and things. Mr. 
Vonnegut, the clever writer who created all these* characters 
and names and places, and therefore can see directly into their 
futures, really brings Trout to Midland City to help Dwayne 
Hoover go crazy. Which he does, convincingly. 

In a way, Mr. Vonnegut, Jr., is not a writer at all. He is a 
visionary and a pal. He started out to be a writer. He published 
a book called Player Piano in 1952 which was, for the most 
part, deadly serious and deadly on-the-level. Set in the future, 
but scary real, nonetheless. He also wrote Mother Night which 
was also a little funny, but mostly sad. Howard W. Campbell, 
Jr. had a stroke of bad luck in that one. And then there were 
the Sirens of Titan, and Cat's Cradle, and God Bless You,Mr. 
Rosewater (that name should really ring a fire siren, now), and 
Slaughterhouse-Five, and some plays and short stories and 
things. And over the years Mr. Vonnegut, Jr., progressed in 
writing style and technique and imaginative ability to the 
point where his people and places became famous people and 
places, and earned him a niche inTHE LITERARY TALENTS 
OF OUR TIME. Bokonon calypsos and ice-nine, Eliot and 
Sylvia Rosewater and Uncle Fred, Billy Pilgrim and 
Tralfamadore, the Rings of Saturn and wars with Mars: funny, 
crazy people and places and things, all, and all have become a 


part of our daily speaking and thinking. To some, the name 
Vonnegut symbolizes cynical, cheap fiction- to others, to 
most of us who are young and impressionable and most of all 
interested in funny, witty, even brilliant things, the name 
simply means pal. Three-fourths of all the college age kids in 
the United States must own a copy of Cat’s Cradle. 

And I doubt that very many of us bother to follow Mr. 
Vonnegut, Jr.’s novels with much more than passing thought 
to his ideology, his serious side, to those things which he is so 
well capable of satirizing or reducing to absurdity. Things like 
machines, and wars, and man’s inhumanity to man. It’s all 
there in his books, but his books can stand on their own as 
wonderfully conceived fiction, as imaginative, fanciful worlds 
hot unlike our own but not really a part of our own either. 
Pal’s books are fun, most of all, and Breakfast of Champions is 
fun too. 

Listen. And so on. Mr. Vonnegut, Jr., is fond of using those 
two phrases in his new book. He explains why, but I can’t give 
it away. He also does a nifty job of making so many seemingly 
disparate people and places and things fit together to make a 
NOVEL. And he has all these clever sketches, of his own con¬ 
trivance, which go to illuminate some of the things he’s 
describing: in writing. Sketches like dinosaurs ancl bombs and 
signs to Miracle Cave (Dwayne Hoover’s twin cousins, both 
minor contributing roles, run the Miracle Caves below Midland 
City. The Miracle Caves are dying because of smelly bubbles 
that are uglying up all the treasured statues there), and shirts 
and jackets and sheep. Just a great number of sketches. Mr. 
Vonnegut is about as much of an artist as I am, but the sketches 
make you laugh a whole lot. 

Listen. Mr. Vonnegut, Jr., even plays a walk-on. Dwayne 
Hoover finally goes crazy in the Holiday Inn in Midland City, 
while his son Bunny is playing the piano and while the 
assorted writers and artists are gathering at the bar to await the 
dedication ceremony of the Mildred Barry Memorial Center 
for the Arts. Kilgore Trout finally gets there, too, and is 
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Our Pal 


disgusted to find that people know and admire his work. Mr. 
Trout suffers from an “I-want-to-be-anonymous” psychic 
inversion, which makes him skeptical of people who know 
him, in spite of the number of books (300) which he has 
written. Anyway, Mr. Vonnegut, Jr., is sitting in that 
restaurant, too, with sunglasses on. That’s why Mr. Trout feels 
the presence of the Creator of the Universe and why he can’t 
understand nor comprehend how his book, Now It Can Be 
Told, can push Dwayne Hoover off the deep end, mentally 
speaking. Which it does, indubitably. And so on. 

And listen. This book is really kind of different from Mr. 
Vonnegut, Jr.’s other works. This book is just plain different. 
The setting is decidedly earth-bound, for one thing, and the 
author takes a lot of liberties, which, for lack of a better 
phrase, should be known as LITERARY LICENSE. He tells a 


lot of funny things about himself, and our nation, and 
birthdays, and mirrors, which Kilgore Trout calls “leaks” 
because they reveal another universe. Trout takes a lot of leaks 
in this novel-he contemplates, stealing mirrors. And the author 
really makes a fragmentary plot, even with Trout and Dwayne 
and everybody else, and pads that with a lot of nonsense that 
is really interesting and funny, too. Which is to say, Mr. 
Vonnegut, Jr., is writing an autobiography which includes 
some of the bigger characters of his literary past. And so on. 
Which is to say, Mr. Vonnegut, Jr., really has an unusual book 
going here, and the measure to which you love or do not love 
it might depend entirely upon the measure to which you have 
been devoted to Mr. Vonnegut in the past. But, by all means, 
get a copy of the book and tell a friend about it. It’s all pretty 
interesting, isn’t it? - T. P. 
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THE SOVEREIGN STATE OF ITT 

By Anthony Sampson 

Stein and Day. $10.00. 308 pages. 

ITT is a multinational creature. Anthony Sampson tells us 
throughout his book that it is chameleon-like in its nature and 
parasitic in its behavior. That is not, however, the entire story. 
ITT has, in the last 53 years, grown to be the “enfant terrible” 
of corporate life, while amassing what might be called one of 
the most impressive looking earning records. According to 
Sampson, this is due to the two grand presidents, Sosthenes 
Behn and Harold Geneen. 

Sampson thinks that the essential characteristics of the 
conglomerate were formed during its childhood during the 
time of Sosthenes Behn, its founder and master 
diplomat/businessman. Behn was known for his extravagant 
living and expertise in changing the nature of the company to 
suit the environment, whether it be in dealings with the US 


STEREO BURGLAR ALARM 

Laying low in my pad 
Digging on and feeling Fresh 
Blowing my mind - Bad 

With no sweat.. ‘Cause 
Of my stereo burglar alarm 

Lay lady lay 
And make sweet love 
In a Cancerian way 
With no sweat. ‘Cause 
Of my stereo burglar alarm 

If the man knocks my door 
And blows my groove 
I’ll ignore and go for more 

With no sweat. ‘Cause 
Of my stereo burglar alarm 

I can ride in my ride 
All around town 
Til I get tired 

With no sweat. ‘Cause 
Of my stereo burglar alarm 

And wherever I go 

I rest assured 

No one will bust my do’ 

For who could listen 
To sounds of lady and me 
Making love - in stereo 
And not die of jealousy 


By Zonnie B. 


government or setting up business in Nazi Germany. This 
characteristic, Sampson says, has not changed, even though 
Harold Geneen is president and the countries are now Russia 
and the US. Behn’s prime ambition was to form an 
international AT&T, a communications network to rival 
anything the US knew at that time. He did not forsee Geneen’s 
attitude, that a company must be widely diversified in order to 
succeed. Behn did, however, establish the statelessness of ITT, 
another characteristic which has not changed. 

As a corporation, ITT is US-based. As a conglomerate, it is 
worldwide, which according to Sampson causes problems of 
control by any one country. Geneen, after Behn’s retirement 
in 1956, began to sense that the main way to run a worldwide 
company is to purchase companies that do well in chains. 
Consequently, the Sheraton Hotels and Avis Rent-a-Car were 
purchased. In addition, in order to run these types of 
businesses one must have superior management, embodying a 
centralized system of memoranda and reports flowing to one 
man who would hold all of the cards. As Sampson reminds us 
in his book, accounting is at the heart of any business. Geneen 
consequently becomes the arch-accountant, and everything in 
ITT is reduced to profit/loss and price-to-earnings ratios. 

The world, Sampson tells, is one big balance sheet to ITT. 
Thus, when Geneen became the second real president that ITT 
has known, he led modernization of the company based on 
Behn’s system of statelessness. He worked with Andre Mayer, 
the Mettemich of merger-making and head of the New York 
office of Lazard Freres; and Felix Rohatyn, the Kissingeresque 
figure in company buying. Thus, ITT grew and grew. Sampson 
feels that it never really digested anything, but merely sucked 
dry each company. Geneen would say, each time ITT’s merger 
attempts were contested, that the acquisition needed new 
management and an influx of capital to run, or at the time of 
the Hartford Insurance merger, Hartford needed the benefit of 
fresh blood. And in each case, experts would testify the 
opposite; that is, ITT would benefit from the rapid cash flow 
of premiums. Insurance companies were needed to make the 
financial statements of ITT look good because the corporation 
needed the constant income and thus the steady increase in 
earnings. 

As armchair reading The Sovereign State of ITT is exciting 
and poses some important questions about a multinational 
corporation, but few remedies for its evil. Sampson touches on 
the influence of giant businesses in foreign affairs. He details 
ITT’s movements in Nazi Germany and Hungary, Chile, and 
finally the U.S. The book will be an excellent companion to 
the hearings and trials that will surely come dealing with John 
Mitchell’s involvement in the Dita Beard case, as Sampson 
spends 107 pages moving in and out of the Republican 
convention snafu. 

However, the reader must remember that ITT is not the 
largest multinational corporation. General Motors, Exxon, and 
Ford rank 1, 2, and 3, while ITT is only eleventh. It would be 
nice to find a book like this one about the others, since 
Sampson reinforces the present theory that international 
battles will no longer be fought with guns, but in the 
international marketplace. The author clearly fears 
multinational corporations as potential controllers of 
governments. Meanwhile, ITT will continue “to serve people 
and nations everywhere” as well as itself. .. /. B. 
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SLEEPING BEAUTY 
By Ross MacDonald 
Alfred Knopf. $5.95. 271 pages. 


Ross MacDonald is probably the wealthiest detective novel 
writer in literary history. There have been men who are better 
at the form than he, but none who have turned the job into a 
virtual goldmine. 

Every novel MacDonald writes is guaranteed a place on the 
bestseller list. Like Jacqueline Susann or Harold Robbins, 
MacDonald’s name on a book jacket guarantees several million 
copies sold before the book ever comes off the press. 

His new novel, Sleeping Beauty, is already a best seller, will 
probably sell millions in paperback, and make the author a 
tidy sum when it’s sold to Hollywood. 

Unfortunately, MacDonald is no more a sure thing than are 
Susann and Robbins. His books are not as bad as theirs are, 
but he sells for the same reason-buying one of their books is 
like buying a box of cereal; you know what it’s going to be 
like before you buy it. In fact, that’s why you buy it. 

The trouble is, mystery novels aren’t like sex novels. There 
is supposed to be an element of surprise. Neat twists and 
hard-eyed killers are supposed to pop from every page, as real 
as the crime reports in the daily newspaper and as exotic as a 
hot-house orchid. 

MacDonald is an anomaly-he writes within an amazingly 
strict formula. The great crime writers made variety their 
specialty. MacDonald relishes an almost lapidarian refinement 
of a formula that he coined in his first book The Moving 


Target, and has been polishing ever since. 

The formula basically involves MacDonald’s detective, Lew 
Archer, and a family, usually very large and very rich in 
Southern California, a terrain that is always a major character 
in MacDonald’s work (as it was in that of his literary 
mentor, Raymond Chandler). 

The family always has a history, and that history always 
provides the solution to the crime-the sins of the past are the 
cause of the crimes of the present. 

The more abstract leanings of the books are only there for 
those who look carefully. The best parts of the books, 
Sleeping Beauty in particular, are fantastically complex 
plotting and adroit characterization of a variety of types that 
span the socio-economic spectrum. 

Sleeping Beauty adds the environmental relevance of an oil 
spill off the California coast. The spill is caused by a 
malfunctioning oil platform owned by the wealthy Lennox 
family. The young family heiress is spotted by Archer at the 
beach near the spill early in the book. 

He takes her home only to have her run away from his 
apartment with a bottle of nembutal capsules. On her trail, 
Archer finds himself journeying through the past of a family 
twisted by money, power and infidelity-infidelity that 
becomes almost farcical as it involves husbands, wives, parents, 
friends, baby sitters, and even Archer at one point. 


A 
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Counterpointing the domestic shenanigans is a carefully 
plotted story that involves the missing girl, a derelict stranger 
found dead, a ship destroyed by fire in World War II, a secret 
case of extortion and a child’s long-ago glimpse of what may 
have been murder, rape or both. 

It all adds up in the end, but the reader who can keep up 
with Archer is exceptional indeed. 

Despite the expert characterization, subtle description and 
supple plotting, Sleeping Beauty fails to please, perhaps 
because MacDonald has done the same story, with different 
characters and different location, too many times before. 
Perfecting a formula is fine ... if you’re a scientist. 

MacDonald has written some good detective stories before. 
The Chill and The Wycherly Woman are excellent. The Galton 
Case ranks right along with the best in the field. However, he 
seems to have pretensions to greatness, not by writing the best 
detective novel ever-something well worth aiming for-but by 
using the detective story formula to write “meaningful” novels 
about out society. It’s gotten him in trouble before, and it’s 
going to ruin him if he keeps it up. 

MacDonald is the best in his field. However, he seems to 
want to do what other novelists do much better than he 
can-write straight fiction. He seems almost ashamed of a 
talent that he has more of than anyone around. The whole 
thing is a mystery to me, one that I bet not even Archer could 
solve. - M. J. 


THE LAST OF THE SOUTHERN GIRLS 
By Willie Morris 

Alfred Knopf. $6.95. 287 pages. 

Several months ago a Washington socialite divorcee raised a 
number of eyebrows by announcing that she was through with 
D.C. politics, politicians, and parties, and that she was going 
home to her native South. Her name was Barbara Hower. At 
the time of the announcement, it was recalled that Ms. Hower 
had danced with JFK, dined with LBJ, graced the guest list of 
the most important homes in the capitol, and captivated not a 
few important and on-the-rise dignitaries, career workers, and 
Congressmen. 

Willie Morris’ first novel, The Last of the Southern Girls, is 
less a novel than a biography of Barbara Hower’s life and times 
in the big city. The names have been changed to protect the 
guilty, but all else follows the ring of fact, and not fiction. 
Morris used Ms. Hower as the prototype for his heroine, Carol 
Hollywell, and did extensive study of Hower’s movements in 
the city and the people she impressed and offended. Taken as 
a slightly enlarged piece of journalism, the novel succeeds 
quite well; taken as pure fiction, it lacks a creative style and 
presence which the plot might otherwise dictate. It suggests 
more of Richardson gossip than a kind critic might wish to 
reveal. 

Carol Hollywell arrives from the South at the end of 
Eisenhower’s administration. She leaves behind her the 
remains of a Southern upbringing of sobriety and shyness, and 
hits the town as the New Woman, helping to usher in and 
maintain the brightness and boldness of the Kennedy years. 
She goes to work for a Congressman from her district, then for 


a Senator from Kentucky, and soon finds inner sanctums and 
bedrooms open to the brightest and the best. She quickly 
becomes a desirable guest at the White House, marries a cold, 
somewhat retiring multi-millionaire, and lets it all go to her 
pretty head. A severe faux pas at the White House, involving 
the President and the First Lady, brings a fall from that 
echelon of society, and, for a time, she retires from the social 
scene completely. Her ego calls her back, however, and soon 
she meets a freshman Congressman from Virginia. With him 
she finds her first full outlet for her brilliant character and 
personality, as well as her sexuality, and together she and her 
man experience a deeply moving affair. He decides to run for 
the Senate; she divorces her first husband and decides to join 
him on the campaign trial. He loses the race and her, and she 
ends up confused, untypically unsure, and lonely. 

The plot, as it is unveiled, barely sustains itself with the 
many secrets and suspicions and innuendos revealed. At its 
worst, it is Pamela in twentieth-century garb. We expect more 
of Willie Morris-more because of his previous writings and his 
amazingly insightful reporting while at Harper’s. Southern Girls, 
with its sloppy, archaic style, suggests that Morris consciously 
attempted to remove himself as much as possible from the 
reporter’s world. It would seem also that he went too far. 

There are two important exceptions to the lacklusterness of 
the book, however, one attributable to Morris’ expert 
analytical mind and the other, perhaps, to a greater 
understanding of the novel form as the book moves on. 
Throughout the book there are several fine analyses of 
Washington society-in 1958, 1963, and in 1967. He captures 
well a spirited, naive culture which turns on itself, becomes 
stale, and finally decadent. The “Who you know” pressures 
assume larger and larger prominence in the egos of 
Washingtonians, and the entire notion of a noble, valued 
capitol dwindles amid the gossip and visciousness of the social 
order. In this setting, Carol Hollywell at times approaches 
technical brilliance as a character portrayal. 

The later chapters of the book far exceed the first, also, in a 
sense of cleverly matching two similar people in a society 
which doesn’t always accept their drives and ambitions. Jack 
Winter, the Virginia Congressman who becomes her lover and 
loses the Senate, is a character similar to Carol, except that he 
has suffered, perhaps, enough of the ego manipulation and 
petty goings-on of Washington to be at once romantically 
joined and analytically detached from his and Carol’s 
ambitious life-styles. The poignancy of their affair, from initial 
excitement and happiness to final disillusion and dispair, 
suggests that Morris might someday master the novel form 
after all. 

From Yazoo to North Toward Home, Willie Morris has 
portrayed his own movement from out the deep South and 
into a Washington world which he finds riddled with 
superciliousness and imminent decay. Yet his novel about a 
fellow Southerner, while finally depressing and certainly 
imbued with contempt, becomes perhaps cathartic for Morris 
himself. He has purged himself of both the old false 
impressions and the new dramatically real ones, and now 
expresses with more objectivity and ability his ideas and views. 
It is good that Washington is now out of his system, and he 
may settle down to the business of writing a really good piece 
of fiction. - T. P. i—| 
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THE 

FRESHMAN 

BLUES 


The Student magazine, in an effort to bring understanding through 
enlightenment to the Wake Forest Community, presents a factual report 
highlighting the processes which freshmen undergo upon arriving at school. 
It is -- let’s face it ~ a trying time for some, but it is all involved in the deadly 
serious business of getting young John or little Susie prepared for collegiate 
life as quickly and as thoroughly as possible. We think Wake Forest does a 
darn good job, and we for one are sick of everyone ridiculing or making fun 
of those things that make a freshman’s first few weeks so exciting. 
Therefore, the following pages, taken directly from a freshman’s hand after 
crossing the finish line at registration, are entered to bring a whiff of 
nostalgia to all you upperclassmen, and to give our leaders and 
administrators a “pat on the back” for a job well done. Please turn the page 
and weep. 


Working for this section were David Baker, Leno Gibson, Doug Jobes, Tom Phillips, and Helen Tyree. 











THE FRATERNITY LETTER. 

Incoming freshmen males often have the honor of receiving letters in the 
summer from the various social fraternities on campus. Our freshman was 
holding this one clutched to his bosom, and was very hesitant about giving it 
up. We invoked the order of posterity to give it to our readership. 

SIGNA PHI NOTHING 
“The House of Brothers” 


SPN Fraternity July 19, 1973 

ET Chapter 

Deltoid House 

Wake Forest University 

Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Dear 

As an incoming freshman to Wake Forest, you must realize that there are many sides 
to college other than “academics,” and a major one is social life. Your social life at Wake 
can take one of two paths: 1) it can be a shameful failure, or 2) you can join a fraternity. 
There are many fraternities to choose from at Wake Forest. We feel, however, that ours is 
the best. As a certain SPN brother good-naturedly put it, “those others are just a bunch 
of fairies.” 

Now , I would hate to see you get in with that type of element. When you arrive on 
campus, feel free to visit the house anytime. Come dance with us. Come drink with us. 
Come watch our tube. Let us get to know you as you get to know us as the great bunch 
of guys we are. Perhaps, as that magic pledge time rolls around, the Gods will smile and a 
SPN bid will come your way. 


We’ll be watching for you, 

Tom Schwartz, Rush Chairman 

P.S. In order for us to get to know you as a person, , please send us a picture of 

yourself and some general family information, such as: your race, the car you drive 
(model and year), whether you play golf or not, the yearly income of your parents in 
thousands of dollars, stock holdings, number of girls you have had relations with (you 
know!), and any other interesting things about yourself. We are looking for a few good 
men, and you may be one! 

THE HONOR COUNCIL PLEDGE 

Freshmen were privileged this year to be able to participate in a program 
given by the Honor Council, in which they cheerfully signed a roll signifying 
their wish to live up to Wake Forest codes of decency, fair play, and 
honesty. Here we see one freshman, moved to tears by the moment, adding 
his name to the thousands before him. 















ORIENTATION 

The following shows a page from the simple, easy-to-read pamphlet which 
each freshman is given upon arrival. It is his Orientation Program, and he 
learns to think, eat, and sleep in terms of “F-Hap” and “16-18 at 2:50.” It is 
a good, solid indoctrination into strict habits of promptness and 
responsibility, and he gets to shake hands with lots of important people. 

1:30 p.m. Meet the Deans. You and your parents will be given the 

opportunity to be scared stiff by the men and women who 
rule Wake Forest. A must. 


2:30 p.m. 


6:00 a.m. 

6:15 a.m. 


8:00 p.m. 

2:00 p.m. 


5:45 a.m. 


7:00 p.m. 

7:15 p.m. 
4:00 p.m. 


5:00- 
5:30 p.m. 


Meet your Adviser. Groups numbers as follows: 


Group 

Adviser 

Place 

23 

Staff 

TBA 

45 

Staff 

Simo’s (Ask for directions) 

1,433 

Staff 

Boondocks, Lot 456 

0 

Staff 

Library-- 3rd floor, Music stacks 

!!! 

Staff 

Roof of Chapel (open curriculum 
to the first five people who find their 
way there.) 


Language tests for students interested in placement in English, 
German, French, Spanish, Latin, Hebrew, Gaelic, and 
Pig-Latin. 

The North Dakota State Teachers Mental Ability and 
Hammering Test. All students required to take test. 

Sample question: Which geometric shape is unlike the 

other three? 6 Aon 

Movies in Detamble Auditorium. Sir Kenneth Clark’s 
“Civilization”series in its entirety. Twelve hours of good, clean 
fun. 

Reception for new students in Reynolda Hall. Schedule as 
follows. Hand buzzers optional. Students are asked not to 
wear sneakers, but to wear Wake Forest T-shirts and wave 
Deacon pennants. 

2:00 Groups 1-47 2:03 Groups 48-49 

Roll call on Quad. Students required to attend. Symbolic 
reading of the Wake Forest University Catalogue, to familiarize 
freshmen with college life. Students will bring catalogues to 
recite famous passages from memory, such as “Rules and 
Regulations.” 

Dance in basement hall of Tribble. Featuring Guy Lombardo 
and the Royal Canadians. Roll will be taken. 

Coffee break from Catalogue ceremony. Optional. 

Required attendance at Wait Chapel for group discussion of 
assigned reading book, “Plato’s Republic.” Roll to be taken. 
The Allegory of the Caves will be acted out in mime by 
members of the Wake Forest University Theater. 


Registration for all students in the Undergraduate College. 


Continuing Orientation You will be handed notices in the next several weeks to 
familiarize you with programs of interest at Wake Forest. By 
group, you will be given presentations on the Fetal Pig, Soul 
Travel, Parking Problems at WFU, Pit Food, and “No-no’s for 
the Young Student.” Attendance required. 









REGISTRATION 

The following is a xerox copy of the simple, easy to understand map 
which freshmen were given for their registration procedure. Any similarity 
between it and Reynolda Hall, is, unfortunately, true. 

1. Admission to Ballroom with receipt signifying that you are now the property of Wake 
Forest. 

2. After finding adviser-assuming you can find adviser, assuming he is there to be found, 
giddily select first 20 course schedules. Have advisor ok each in pencil, as you will be 
back soon. 

3. Follow lines of people to second floor via Boondocks and Athletic field. Bring 
blankets and enough food for 3 days. 

4. Once in 2nd floor, elbow way to freshman English comp, class-sectioner will tell you it 
is closed. He may or may not be telling the truth. Take Intermediate Golf instead. 
Remember, NO OTHER PERSON may make or change this course card other than 
you, your advisor, your friend, someone you bump into, the janitors, the sectioners, 
the mailmen, a dog, or God. Having all courses initialled, go directly to Main lounge. 
Do not stop to talk; do not pass water; do not collect a refund. 

5. Fill in reverse side of schedule card at nearest free desk-probably Tribble Hall-and be 
sure to use large crayons especially designed for this form. PRESS HARD-remember, 
you are making 465 copies. Please write in English. Fill card at some station or another 
and haul ass to book store. Find line to book store on top of Fine Arts Center 
mounds. Forget it and go get a beer. 


































COURSE SCHEDULING 

Freshmen were of one accord in their joy and satisfaction at the many 
and varied courses offered, and their ability to secure first choices all the 
time. Shown below is a sample of the course book and the interesting, 
relevant subjects offered to freshmen and upperclassmen alike. 


Course 

Hour 

Title 

Room 

Instructor 

Anthro 162 

4TT 

Primitive Sign Language: Clean or Obscene 

TBA 

Staff 

Art 190 

8MTWTF 

A Concentrated Study of 3 Works by Warhol 

TBA 

Staff 

Bio 11 

5MWF 

Personal Hygiene (may be assigned to anyone who 
receives a ‘ph’ grade in Lab work) 

Wins A 

Staff 

Bio 112 

6MTSS 

Rabbits, Rabbits, and More Rabbits 

? 

Staff 

Bus 111 

8 p.m. 

Princ. of Marketing from Lemonade to Dope 

Drib203 

Staff 

Classics 111 

TBA 

Oedipus: Eyeball to Eyeball with the Text 

Drib4 

Staff 

Econ 115 

4TT 

Tiny Theories of Economics 

Bostl 15 

Staff 

Eng 110 

4TT 

Forming Our “ R’s ” 

Drib216 

Staff 

Eng 165 

4TT 

Surv Major Australian Writers 

Drib 216 

Staff 

Eng 177 

4TT 

The Hyphen in Literature 

Drib 216 

Staff 

Eng 362 

4TT 

Blake, Lettuce, and Tomato 

SS-1216 

Staff 

Kungfu 2 

8MTWTF 

Films of the Late Great Bruce Lee 

Gym 2 

Staff 

French 111 

4TT 

Mediocre Readings in French Literature 

Drib 313 

Staff 

French 348 

8MTWSS 

The Life and Sayings of Marcel Marceau 

Drib313 

Staff 

Germ 188 

5 Sun 

The Volkswagen in Society 

Quad 

Staff 

Germ 595 

2MTS 

(w/SCTA 115) Der Ring des Niebelungen: On Stage 

Lib8 

Staff 

Greek 112 

6TT 

Athens to Athens, Dust to Dust: A Study 

Drib315 

Staff 

Greek 212 

6TT 

The Urn 

Drib315 

Staff 

Hebrew 111 

5SST 

The Bible in Translation 

Chapel 

Staff 

Hist 111 

11 p.m. 

The Era of Industrialization thru Feudal England 

Drib 555 

Staff 

Hist 112 

12 p.m. 

In 1964,A.D., What happened in Borneo: A Study 

Room 222 

Staff 

Hist 869 

1 a.m. 

War Horses: from Pegasus to Trigger 

Ward 10 

Staff 

Honors 133 

arr. 

Appr. to Hum Exp.: Eeny, Meeny, Miney, and Moe 

Drib8 

Staff 

Honors 289 

arr. 

Honorsology 

Drib9 

Staff 

Human 111 

9TTT 

Humanity: An Intensive Study 

NDorm 

Staff 

Human 235 

2ITT 

Contemporary Reality 

Kitchen 

Staff 

Latin 111 

3-4 

Morte D’Arthur in Translation 

Drib 3 57 

Staff 

Milt Sci 111 

9-9 MW 

Seminar in Marching 

Gym 

Staff 

Music 111 

8TTWFS 

Longinette Symphony Treasures 

Wing313 

Staff 

Music 414 

8SFWTT 

My Theory of Music 

arr. 

Staff 

Philo 151 

9:30 

Why Kant Can’t: A Theory 

Drib231 

Staff 

Philo 1000 

9:30 

The Philosophy of Philosophy 

Drib231 

Staff 

Math 111 

4TT 

Venn Diagrams in Hamlet 

Bab119 

Staff 

Math 234-Z 

4TT 

Basic Counting Using No Hands 

Babl19 

Staff 

PE 111 

arr. 

High Speed Digital Manip of Secondary Muse and 
Cardiovasc Analgesic Systems-- Part I 

Gym 

Staff 

PE 548 

arr. 

The Volleyball (Grad Stdg) 

Gym 

Staff 

Physics 3 

2--2 

How Many Angels Can Swim on the Head of a Beer, 
and Other Important Theories 

SalemA 

Staff 

Physics 32 

TBA 

Seminar on the Bell Jar 

Salem B 

Staff 

Polit 111 

3x5 

Gook Culture: A Sympathetic View 

Frib 425 

Staff 

Polit 243 

5x 12 

Communist Dictatorships: A Lab 

Blib 2 

Staff 

Psych 151aa 

4TT 

What’s Wrong With You? 

Camel 2 

Staff 

Psych 151cc 

4TT 

Normal Abnormalities and their Deviations 

Camel 3 

Staff 

Relig 151 

8MTWTF 

Reading in Tongues: A Lab 

Wig 213 

Staff 

Relig 234 

always 

(w/ Physics 442) How Goliath Could Have Won Using 
the Atomic Bomb 

Wig+Camel 

Staff 

Russ 111 

3S 

War and Peace: Translation, Chapter One only 

Drib 539 

Staff 

Soc 175 

2B 

Boredom in the Classroom: A Lab 

Dribble 

Staff 

Span 111 

7TTSS 

Castanets and the Gringo Phenomenon 

Drib88 

Staff 

SCTA 144 

8hrs. 

Podiums Thru the Ages 

Lib818 

Staff 

SCTA 278 

3 a.m. 

Speech Habits of the Pathological Killer 

Lib747 

Staff 
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THE FRESHMAN DIRECTORY 


Known and loved by all as the “look book,” this valuable piece of Art 
capsulizes the class of 1977 with candid photos and important information 
on each freshman. Most freshmen interviewed commented very favorably on 
the varied interests and backgrounds of this year’s “newest Deacons,” and 
we were fortunate to be allowed to reprint four pages of the book for our 
readership. 



BARBARA VICTORIA BEAUCHAMP 

“Barbie” - Chevy Chase, Maryland 

High School Activities: National Merit Finalist, Dating the 

Football Team. 

Interests: People, travel, soap opera. 

Major: Animal Husbandry. 



ALVIN JAMES BOHO 
“Chipmunk” - Wheeling, W. Va. 

High School Activities: Science Club, Honors in Science. 
Interests: Quantum Mechanics, Nuclear Fission. 

Major: P.E. 



EDGAR CAYCE, IV 
“Frog” -- Dismal Swamp, N. C. 

High School Activities: Levitated entire high school in 1971. 
Interests: Dead people, plants, baba rum. 

Major: Psychology of the Living. 



BILLIE JO HINES, JR. 

“Bubba” - Tweetsie RR, N. C. 

High School Activities: Football, baseball, basketball, coon 
huntin’. 

Interests: Football, baseball, basketball, coon huntin’. 
Major: Football, baseball, basketball, coon huntin’. 
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MAGGIE JO LEE 
“Mag” - Greenville, S. C. 

High School Activities: Key Club Sweetheart, Miss Potato 
Harvest of 1973, Cheerleader. 

Interests: Cookin’, Sewin’, Gettin’ a Man. 

Major: Teaching retarded children. 



LINDA LOU LEWIS 

“Lindy” ~ Ashtabula, Ohio 

High School Activities: Cafeteria aide, Hog callin’. 

Interests: “Lending an ear to the deaf in our country.” 

Major: Nursing, Safecracking. 



FRANCES MARION LIPSHUTZ 
“Rosie” or “Petunia” -- Fire Island, N.Y. 

High School Activities: Ballet, Secretary of the Science Club, 
Mahjong, Sewers-for-Tomorrow Committee, Sewing. 

Interests: Interior Decorating, Acting. 

Major: Dorm living. 



HAROLD LEROY NESTLEWOOD 
“Space” - Pittsburgh, Pa. 

High School Activities: Dope Patrol, Rock band, P.E. 
Interests: Seeing the world. 

Major: “Could you, like, uh ... aw shiiiitttttt.” 
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MARY JANE PAVLOV 
“Dope” or “Drool” - Eustis, Fla. 

High School Activities: Homecoming Queen, Debutante 
Ball, Head Cheerleader, Tennis, Swimming. 

Interests: Fried chicken, black eyed peas, Bacos. 

Major: Dental Forestry. 


JOHN RANDALL POOPOO 
“Stinky” - Roanoke, Va. 

High School Activities: None. 
Interests: None. 

Major: Fish. 


ALEXANDER MILLSTREAM PORTNOY 
“Sonny Boy” -- Quita, Ecquador 

High School Activities: Forensics, Wood shop, Bible Club, 
Door-to-Door Automobile Salesman. 

Interests: Serving America, football, real estate, electronic 
devices, Peace Corps. 

Major: Economics. 


ELIOT ROSEWATER, JR. 

“Boke” -- Indianapolis, Indiana 

High School Activities: Auto Mechanics, Tuba, Captain 

of the Typing Team. 

Interests: Ice-Nine, time-travel, automation, feet. 

Major: Fire-fighting. 
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RUTH ANN TONGUE 
“Deep Throat” - Aiken, S. C. 

High School Activities: Bible Club, Chprch Choir, Student 
Council Religious Life Committee. 

Interests: To be alive, God willin’. 

Major: Taking on the burdens of the world 
(“Y’all come see me, y’hear?”) 


LULU VAN der FLEET 

“Bubbles” - Maplewood, California 

High School Activities: Glee Club, ROTC, Basketball Team, 

Volleyball, Protest Movements. 

Interests: Rhinoceroses, duck hunting, finger painting, melon. 
Major: Basket Weaving (Underwater). 


ARTHUR JO WHITLOCK 

“Arthur JoWhitlock” -- Kingston, Alabama 

High School Activities: Debate Team, Yearbook Editor, 

Thespians, Beta Beta Beta. 

Interests: Healing the sick, making money. 

Major: Pre-Med. 


JULIUS LAROSA DOMINIQUE PASCAL SILVA 
“Spic” - Trenton, N. J. 

High School Activities: Pep Club, football, pizza. 
Interests: Geneology. 

Major: “I love all de loffly leetle ladies, all...” 
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FRESHMAN THEMES 


We conclude our look at this year’s freshman indoctrination with four 
recent themes, which were kindly donated for posterity by four members of 
the English Department. These themes appear, unexpurgated and 
unretouched, as they were returned to the students following grading. The 
faculty members in question wish to point out that these themes were 
selected not for their extreme good or bad qualities, but merely because they 
seemed an accurate “across-the-board” portrait of the talent and 
insightfulness of freshmen, in particular, and all Wake Forest students in 
general. We are proud to print them at this time. 


FRESHMAN COMP. 1: As graded by Dr. Joe Milner 


WHY I LIKE RADICAL CHICS 


If 4**' 

Tom Wolfe's Radical Chic is an interesting book and a weird one, 
but one that makes a few good points. 


The book, I think, is trying to say that Radical Chics are bad 
because they want to like everybody and have everybody like them, even 
people they do not really like, ^ 

But, like, I don't think he's necessarily right because, I mean, I 
feel that everybody should think whatever he thinks. You know? / 

Radical chics are as good as any other kind of chics as far as 
I'm concerned, and I really am very concerned. The moral of Radical 
Chic, I think, should be to be whatever one is. 

Tom Wolfe talks a lot about Negroes and things, which is good. 

But I don't think he should condemn Radical Chics. ^ 


I really haven't had time to read Radical Chic . Would you mind 

/ “ 


if I turned this paper in next week? 


c 
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FRESHMAN COMP. 2: As graded by Dr. Doyle Fosso 


HOW CANDLES AND SPOTS ARE ALIKE 


In Shakespeare's Macbeth we find that there is a great similarity 
between candles and spots. What at first may seem a coincidence to the 
casual reader, the careful reader will discern to be a calculated analogy 
between two things that seem to have nothing in common. 

ft**, M*y cU 

The words "out, out" are used twice in the play. The first time (or 
the second, whichever) is when Lady Macbeth wants the spots on her hands to 
go "out, out." Later, it is Macbeth telling his life to go "out, out." 
Shakespeare was too smart to have put such a parallel in a play and not really 
mean it. J 

If you reads carefully, one can see that Macbeth himself is the epitome 
of a spot, and that they are both sort of like the candle that Macbeth tells 
to go "out, out." ** '^/***~ 


Macbeth has indeed led a dark life. True, it has been a brief life, 
as indicated in his reference to it as a candle in the soliloquy in which 
he tells to go "out, out" and then say it is "but a walking shadow, a tale 
told by an idiot, signifying nothing, etc." ZateA. 


The key word here is "shadow," a word that indicates something dark, 
such as a spot such as the one Lady Macbeth would like to get rid of. 
Also, Lady Macbeth calls the spot "damned." So is Macbeth. 

Therefore, it is clear that the reflection of Macbeth's life may be 
seen in the spot formed by a shadow of a flame flickering damnedly on a 
stage, signifying a tale told by an idiot. 


7Kxaa a+e \S 

yoi< fa sfaureti * l ytuJv 

+\*CV4Uc/ 


y j ' wmm-~ v* 

*lt'U WttJhulA & 7 7 ^ tvJu** 4 
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FRESHMAN COMP. 3: As graded by Dr. Elizabeth Phillips 


WHY THE ROAD WAS NOT TAKEN 

Two roads diverged in a yellow wood? What would the epitome of 
man do in such a situation? Wouldn't he do as Robert Frost did? Wouldn't 
he take the road that best suited his purposes? 

Is Frost the only traveller? This being the case, must he travel on 
only one road? And doesn't he look down one and then the other, and find 
that they are both the same? 

But doesn't he then say that they are not the same? Doesn't he take 
the one that is grassy and wants wear? So really doesn't Frost wish to take 
his shoes off and get close to nature, the way he does in his poems? Doesn't 
this show that Frost is close to nature? 

But doesn't he then say that the passing there had worn them both really 
about the same, and that they lay equally in leaves no step had trodden black? 
And doesn't he add that one path was grassy, but now they are both full of 
leaves? Could it be that Frost isn't really looking at the paths at all but 
has his eyes closed and is imagining the decision to exercise his mind? Might 
there be some symbolism at hand here? 

He says he saved the first for another day, but he really won't come back, 
will he? Won't one path lead him far away, with no reason for his return? 

But might he travel another road on another day? 

And doesn't he say that he'll tell all this with a sigh, because he took 
the one less travelled by and that made all the difference? And didn't the 
road then really make all the difference, because if he had taken the first 
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FRESHMAN COMP. 4: As graded by Dr. Thomas Gossett 


A SHORT STUDY OF MOBY DICK IN MOBY DICK * 

(* Dr. Gossett— I hope you will take into account the long hours I’ve thought 
to make this more creative and interesting for you. Yers, ) 

Call me Moby. I am heavy. G^hu rt bad It's hard to keep from sinking 
from the top to the bottom. It’s a whale’s life. 

I am a literary figure in a novel by Herman Melville. I am the fall 
guy. People pin the blame on me when it's really kooky Ahab who should get 
pinned to the tail of a donkey. He's crazy. He's obsessed with the idea 

killing me . I was hungry and bit his leg (pSjonce, and now he wants revenge. 







literary figure too. He's heavier than I am, ^n^a metaphoric "sensed He is 


supposedly the voice of Herman in this book, but he's never been to sea before 

and I doubt he'll come again. He knows nothing. He's a wimp. He was never 

on Ahab's boat. He was on a sister ship and wrote from a chaise lounger while 

he drank rum and squeezed limes. He's sick, too. He thinks he's God and I'm 

the devil. He thinks Ahab is life. He thinks this struggle between us suggests 

a great symbol of Man versus Nature. Actually, he doesn't know ale from 

perfume, which is what I become in a later book. ^Evening in Paris?) This is 

wfc ! — -—^ 

nothing but a whopper of a story, and it gives all us whales a bad reputation. 

I have talked with my agent, and I'm now writing the event the way it 
really was. I don't eat any of Ahab. I eat Gregory Peck. I also have two 
children, Jeb and Scout. It's a situation comedy with roe at Marineland of the 
Pacific. It has a theme song which we've doctored up only a little bit: 


IT. 


^Sixteen Tons."J I hope I get 
the whale. / > X 


De I get an Emmy so I can refuse it to show the plight of 

x ujoul-o l. )*<= to o^Mer/up You /*=*/€ A 


the whale. 


W” * 


/ Art/7~. zr r TO PUT vouf tutne- t/U &rtrs[ 


tK) /u CfAUOK. s G /Uf P TrttS ti 


o frit s cu e-l-l. . ojouuo You de /*JT£riCeS7-ff'D 


□ 
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STREET DREAMS 


BY 

REG COMBS 

What is it that happens to the mind of Man, when he meets the Devil (or someone just like him)? 


In- a land of low purple fog, of high and naked mountains 
dominating cold methane seas, I pace the dark and search the 
horizon for the reflected beauty of some heavenly sphere--so 
perfect in shape and so remote from this place. The blackness 
soaks my shirt, taking advantage of my solitude as it always 
does. I walk; and as I walk, I feel within myself a clamoring for 
something I do not know. Trudging on, adrift in my thought, I 
approach the high gate and stop for a moment. There, I gaze at 
the grave estate of the baron, grasping the straight iron bars in 
my hands and poking my cold, wet nose through. The siren 
wind among the stones calls out in a macabre lullaby. As if 
lashed against an unseen mast, I make away in calm, even 
paces down the shack-lined streets. 

The gray sidewalks lead me past little children with dirty 
faces. Their fingers are cold and their feet are numb, so they 
burn their flesh with a caustic lye to keep warm, then cry 
bitterly because they are in much pain and no better off. 
Normally, I should pity them in their ignorance, but tonight, 
my disgust overrules my compassion and I must fly down the 
street, the bedlam of their sobbing overtaking me and causing 
me to run even faster. But there are children everywhere, and I 
am weary, so I stop before a small congregation of 
hollow-eyed, austere beings. Misunderstanding my disquietude, 
they venture out of the shadow and offer me their lye. I knock 
the lye out of their hands with all the force my disdain can 
muster, and I back away from them and the memory of my 
own smallness like a coward or a penitent. 

I back away into the street again, lonely, seeking to 
compose myself. I think; I seek peace like an insomniac. But 
the noise is too great and there is an aggressive electricity in 


the night. The moans of hungry cats in the shadows echo 
down the street where the stench of the lye still lingers, their 
confused howls chorusing a grim harmony to the gnashing of 
teeth all around me. Giant ammonia- ice sky gods scream 
huge-mouthed of my culpability, so tediously and for so long 
that I no longer care if they smite me with their heavy rock 
fists. I don’t even bother to stop and listen to their accusations 
or to debate the verity of their charges within myself. The 
fools just sit there and shake their damned uplifted fingers at 
my back. I turn the first corner and their fearsome berating is 
behind. 

At the end of this narrow alley stands a large blind woman 
who has been sapped of her wits, but not her sardonic smile, 
by the fleeting years. The wrinkled woman sells bright flowers 
from a shabby cart. She seems possessed of a sort of grace, 
despite her brown ugliness. The blind eyes peer straight ahead 
as she kindly asks me what flowers I will have. 

“I don’t want any flowers just now, thank you,” I reply. 

“But flowers are what you obviously need,” says she. “Is it 
a birth? A special occasion? Marriage? Sickness? Funeral?” 

“None of that.” I smile feebly. 

“Then perhaps you seek this,” she says, pulling a rusty pair 
of scales from underneath her pile of flowers and holding aloft 
her trowel like some grotesque Justice with a useless balance 
and a mock sword, strewn with foliage. She cackles. “Don’t 
know a joke when you see it?” 

“I know it, it is just a hard joke to take,” I answer. 

“You really have no choice in the matter. You must accept 
it regardless of your sadly insufficient capabilities,” she says in 
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quickly deepening, masculine tones. 

“I know, I know.” My eyelashes fall out. 

“No that’s the whole point. You know nothing at all. Look 
at your hair fall out of your eggshell head onto the ground. 
See your ridiculous clothes rot and fall off of your miserable 
back. You are nauseating!” 

“Who are you, sir?” I ask, afraid and ashamed of my bald, 
naked ignorance. “This is happening too fast,” I mumble to 
myself. 

“You have no need to know. Indeed, you cannot know and 
I don’t see why you even attempt to know. But since you 
persist, you may call me Rendezvous,” he laughs. His hairy leg 
attacks my neck. 

“What can you want with me, Rendezvous?” 

“Now you are joking with me.” 

“No, I really don’t know. Why am I on my knees? May I 
rise?” 

“No you may not! Listen to me, you little nothing. I am 
going to condemn you to utterly horrid, hopeless, eternal 
boredom in the paradise of virtue commonly known as 
Heaven. Do you play the harp?” His jaw grew razor sharp and 
long. I thought it might stab me. 

“I’m not going. I want to wish you away.” More 
high-pitched beeping caught my ear. 


“Fine! There are many children of the streets, as you have 
seen.” 

“There are many universal hassles, too. So goodbye.” 

I turn and walk away into the dark street, feeling a bit 
better. Mostly bittersweet confusion, my oldest friend. I 
wonder what waits up the street. The thick sadness still syrups 
in my being. I sit dumbfounded on the curb of the dusty way. 
Perhaps I should have heard out “Rendezvous,” as it called 
itself . . No. No, that just isn’t what I feel tonight. I only want 
to sit here and indulge myself in this oblivious non-thought 
... I will wait for the sunrise. 

After several luxurious minutes of blank gazing, the tower 
clock chimes a few times. A brief sadness almost wrings a tear 
from my straining, burning eyes as I now realize how far away 
the sunrise is. But turning and leaning against the utility pole 
at my back, a fine substitute quietly presents itself to me as if 
it were an ambassador from an ancient, faraway country and I 
were a king, seated on a rich and glorious throne. I watch the 
high streetlight’s mercury-violet irradiation as it dispels the 
wet blackness and entices the night insects. The infant smile 
upon my face is so big that I am inclined almost to restrain it. 
That glowing globe gently freezes my willing eyes upon itself 
and I am aware of the exciting rush of happiness that is 
overtaking me. j-j 
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ROMANIAN SKETCHES 


by 

Mrs. Catherine 
Banks 


Dr. and Mrs. E. Pendelton Banks (Department of Sociology and Anthropology) spent 
the academic year 1972-1973 in Romania and Yugoslavia, while Dr. Banks did research 
and study on a grant from the Fulbright Foundation. They had the opportunity to travel 
extensively throughout Eastern Europe, and Dr. Banks gave lectures at various 
institutions in Yugoslavia, Austria, and other countries. Much of their time, however, was 
spent in Bucharest, the capitol city of Romania, where Mrs. Banks had time to explore, 
literarily and graphically, the culture and peoples of the country. What she saw and 
sketched shows an interesting contrast in life-style and custom between that “faraway” 
country and our own. The explanatory notes to the drawings were derived from 
comments from Mrs. Banks herself, and show, of themselves, a sensitivity to the habits 
and quirks which comprise the daily rituals of life in Bucharest. 
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A young girl pulls a cart carrying a gas tank for the family home. Much of Bucharest is 
powered by gas, and family tanks must be filled periodically. She will wait on the bench 
until a truck comes to fill the tank. 


































Two men with heavy black boots uncover a gas pipe in the street to check for leaks. As 
gas sniffers, their job is to go around to the thousands of similar street checkpoints and 
sniff down in the hole to determine whether or not. gas is leaking. 


A 
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Two men pause on a Bucharest street to exchange greetings. One carries a loaf of bread; 
the other carries bottles in an open knit bag. Both wear the heavy fur hats common to the 
country. The smaller man leans closer and closer to the other as the talk becomes more 
engaging. 
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Women street sweepers take a momentary break from their cart and brushes. Many of the 
ordinary maintenance jobs of the city are done by women. 



Romanians gather in front of a bulletin board outside the American Embassy. Daily 
announcements are posted concerning political, social, and scientific news from America, 
as well as cultural exchange programs coming to the city. This particular day announces 
several upcoming performances by the Fifth Dimension. 




















































THE 

SICILIAN LAW 
OF COLOR 


BY PROFESSOR MICHAEL HIESTER 

A fascinating discovery destined to shock the scientific world. 


It was two years ago that I first learned of the Sicilian Law 
of Color. Originally we - S. Bear, who was the co-discoverer, 
and myself—decided that we would not release this 
information until the time was right. Well, my dear reader, the 
time has arrived! If the world is to continue in any sort of a 
sane existence we must reach some type of conclusion 
regarding color; there must be something that is absolutely 
true. The Sicilian Law of Color is precisely such a statement. It 
is true in every sense of the word. Not only can it be 
mathematically derived, but it can be confirmed, beyond a 
shadow of a doubt, by actual everyday experience. 

While this sense of clarification is the primary direction at 
which I aim this explanation, there is a second service that our 
law might conceivably render. Since the Sicilian Law of Color 
is a scientific fact, it should, along with the rest of useful 
scientific facts, be put to some type of everyday function. At 
this particular point in time the community is engaged in what 
must, in all fairness, be considered a bicycle craze. We are 
rushing in unprecedented numbers to the local retailer to 
either buy or steal one of these incredible two-wheeled 
machines. Since the trend will probably continue for some 
time, I feel that the buyer should know something about the 
consequences of the color that he chooses. Until now the 
choice has been one primarily of personal preference. 
However, with a working knowledge of the Sicilian Law of 
Color, one can approach the problem with a specific objective 
in mind. He can choose color not only as a preference but as a 
function of the purpose that his bicycle will provide. 


It was during the summer of ‘71 that I first noticed the 
possible connection between the Speed of an object and the 
color of its surface. Bear and I had just finished an 
unsuccessful business trip to mid-Florida and were discussing 
the significance of rail color in what was then the experimental 
twin-fin surfboard. As we plowed through our simple meal of 
hush puppies and fried shrimp we hit upon a general 
hypothesis that would explain the phenomenon that we had 1 

observed that afternoon. Reaching for several of those strange 
white paper napkins that are characteristic of cheaper road 
side diners, we performed the necessary calculations. The 
management had been kind enough to provide a large 
container of reconstituted lemon juice, which we employed as 
a simple confirmation of our hypothesis. Realizing the 
importance of our discovery, we immediately began the search 
for a suitable name. As neither Bear nor myself were feeling 
bold enough to name the law after ourselves, we coined the 
name from the aforementioned container and turned the 
discussion to the matter before us, a second serving of shrimp. 

The Sicilian Law of Color is not one of those obscure 
collections of arabic numerals and Greek letters that tend to 
flow forth from an elementary physics book. It is, what some 
may feel, a simple, clearly obvious fact. Yellow is the fastest 
color. Put into something of a more scientific convention it 
states that if a group of objects that are identical in their mass, 
shape, and size are acted upon individually by equal forces of 
energy applied in a singular direction, the object that is yellow 
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FIGURE 1. Comparison of red and violet light waves. 


colour 

wavelength 

red 

orange 

yellow 

green 

blue 

violet 

760-650 

650-600 

600-550 

550-500 

500-450 

450-400 


TABLE 1. Colors of light and their corresponding wavelengths 
expressed in nanometers. 


in color will move at the greatest velocity. I can hear several of 
you snickering under your breath, “You’ve got to be kidding!” 
To be sure, I am not. 

Perhaps I should illustrate the principles involved. It is 
considered common knowledge that the color of an object is 
determined by the color of the light that is reflected by that 
object. To those of us who made it past the fourth grade it is 
also known that the color of light is determined by its 
wavelength. This works well with the observable colors, and 
we shall consider white to be that quality that is observed 
when the object reflects all wavelengths of light and black to 
be the absence of reflected light. For those of you who are not 
familiar with these principles they can be easily illustrated by 
observing what happens when a ray of white light passes 
through a prism. 

The wavelength of a beam of light is measured in terms of 
distance. For the sake of convenience, and to keep away from 
complications involved with fractions, these units are defined 
as a millimicron or more simply a nanometer (mu). If you are 
really interested, a nanometer is equal to 1/1,000,000,000 of a 
meter or roughly 1/400,000,000 of an inch. Each color is 
assigned a range of wavelengths, as shown in Table 1. We 
generally do not concern ourselves with wavelengths greater 
than 760mu or less than 400mu as they do not rest in the 
visible spectrum. Anything that we can see represents a 
combination of wavelengths, but in the case of a predominate 
color the majority of these are in the range indicative of that 
color. 


I doubt rather seriously that anyone will deny that light is 
in fact a type of energy. Whether one believes in the wave or 
the particle theory is not crucial to this argument. Regardless 
of where your sympathies lie we can consider light as 
containing energy. 

We must now decide which color, if any, contains a higher 
quantity of energy. At first glance this would seem to be a 
rather simple-minded question. Anyone can see by looking at 
Table 1 that the reds have a higher value. This seems simple 
enough, but we must remember that in this table we are 
dealing with the wavelength of the light and not its energy 
value. Well, you say, doesn’t it follow that to travel a longer 
distance it takes more energy? You forget that we are dealing 
with the length of the wave, not the distance it travels. 

By now you are probably ready to give up and turn the 
page to the next article. But before you do, look again at the 
values for red and violet. You should notice immediately that 
red has a wavelength almost twice as long as violet. This means 
that in the distance that one wave of red light fills you could 
get almost two violet waves. Because the violet has to travel 
further than the red to cover the same physical distance (see 
Figure 1) it must contain more energy. This seems implausible 
but can be verified by simple experience. We all know that 
something that is blue hot (such as a blue star) is much much 
hotter than something that is only red hot. 

We now have two principles that we can apply to color: 1) 
the color of an object is determined by the light reflected by 
that object; and 2) the shorter the wavelength the more energy 
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FIGURE 2. Relationship between energy gained from 
color reflected and the increases of mass of that moving 
object. Based on an object with an initial resting mass of 10 
kilograms. 


contained in a given amount of reflected light. Let’s assume 
that we have a nice new red bicycle and we are riding down 
Reynolda Road. What happens? As you move along your 
bicycle starts reflecting red light. We know that this light 
contains a certain amount of energy, and through Newton’s 
law of action and reaction we know that this energy, as it 
leaves our bicycle, must produce an equal but opposite 
reaction. It actually gives more speed to the bicycle! Now we 
trade in our red bicycle and get a brand new orange one. What 
happens this time? We get the same extra push from the light 
that leaves the bicycle, but because it is orange it has a higher 
energy value and we get more push. Our orange bicycle is then 
faster than our pretty red one. This principle applies to the 
rest of the possible bicycle colors. The closer we get to violet 
the faster we go, or at least the more energy we get from the 
light that leaves the bicycle. The fact is that once we pass 
yellow we begin to slow down. Here the big question is why, 
and what we want to know is what happens in the greens, 
blues, and violets. Remember Einsteins’s theory of relativity? 
Somewhere he said that as velocity increases so does the mass 
of the object. What this means is that as you go faster you get 
heavier, assuming of course that you remain in a gravitational 
field. (Actually only the mass increases, but if a gravitational 
field is present this can be converted directly into weight.) 
Everybody knows that the heavier something is the more 
energy it takes to move it at a given speed. This relationship 
between mass and the energy needed to move it is known as 
friction. 

We now have a two-edged sword. How much faster can we 
go before the increase in mass causes a sufficient increase in 
the friction of the system, resulting in a negative net gain of 
velocity? This is not the time nor the place to introduce the 
mathematics necessary to solve the problem, but the graph in 


Figure 2 will illustrate the relationship. 

The significance of the graph is such: to determine the 
fastest possible combination we need to find that point on the 
graph where the function of the relationship has a slope equal 
to 1. At this point we reach the greatest possible increase in 
speed with the least possible gain in mass. In a sense the two 
factors balance out. If the slope of the function is less than 1 
we have a relation where the increase in mass exceeds the 
increased speed resulting in a negative net gain. Where the 
slope is greater than 1 we have not yet reached the highest 
possible value of the additional energy. 

As you can easily see from Figure 2 the optimum value 
(slope equal to 1) occurs somewhere around 575mu. This is 
where we get our greatest speed. A quick glance back to Table 
1 and we see that yellow is the fastest color. Before you get 
out the old ruler to find the relative values for the other colors 
I can save you the trouble. Bear and I concluded that the 
visible spectrum can be arranged from the fastest color to the 
slowest in the following manner: yellow, green, orange, white, 
blue, red, violet, and black. I have included relative values for 
white and black so that you can estimate values for light 
shades such as pink and Carolina blue. 

I would like to remind the reader that the Sicilian Law of 
Color is not restricted to bicycles. It can be applied to 
anything that is capable of moving. I let you judge for yourself 
the various applications that may become commonplace. 
Several of you who are purists in the physical sciences will 
probably discount the whole idea as a bunch of hogwash. But 
before you get on a soapbox and denounce my findings, I ask 
you to remember one thing: They laughed at Copernicus. If 
you still find the idea hard to swallow just look out your 
window and answer this question. Be absolutely honest. Which 
is faster, a yellow or a black bicycle? □ 
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Brooks, as he was known in these parts, was a kind of slow 
talking Humphrey Bogart. That’s how he imagined himself at 
least. Others thought of him more as a slender Sidney 
Greenstreet. 

Casey had called him Buster Keaton. 

He unlocked the door, stepped in, and looked around the 
dark office. Good morning world. 

Which was all right with him. Even Greenstreet kept up the 
movie star image. Brooks was a kind of local star, specializing 
in the early morning age group, whatever that was. 

At 33, he was past his prime, or smack in the middle of it. 
“I dunt know,” he used to say every morning. “It plumb 
escapes me.” 

He drank Irish Whiskey. 

It was the same every morning. When the clock radio alarm 
went off, the words came through as crisp as dew grown 
lettuce: “This is your of Missouri Mule, D.J. to the world, 
Brooks ‘Quarterback’ Martin quarterbacking all the best in 
morning music for you on ‘The Down-Home-Country-America 
Plantation Favorites Show.’ ” As he spoke, his voice grew 
quieter and the music louder. 

Casey had been loud. He used to dream about her with a 
trumpet for a mouth. She broke china figurines when she 
spoke. 

It was his “Country-America” theme song. That was the 
only name the listeners knew the tune by. It was far from 
catchy, being reminiscent of a funeral march played on kazoos 
by the Mormon Tabernacle Choir. The song pretended it 
would never end. 


“That, friends, was the ‘Country-America’ theme song. And 
now it’s time to hear from our friend in the next booth, Scoop 
‘The Newsman’ Newman.” 

In Denver the morning show was hosted by F. Siegfried 
Bach for a time back in 1963. The station held a contest to 
put a name on F. Siegfried Bach’s ‘F\ The prize was a radio. 

“And now friends, it’s time for Porter Waggoner and the 
Wagon Masters doing their latest hit song ...” 

When 86 per cent of the entries managed to find obscenities 
which started with ‘F,’ Mr. Bach found a new home in Little 
Rock. 

God how he hated the Wagon Masters. They sounded like 
an aborted tricycle accident. They were not at all like Charlie 
Scovalt. 

Charlie had been his childhood idol. The local station had 
played his records constantly. 

When Brooks was twelve he entered a 
“Why-Charli e-Scovalt’s-Music-Makes-Me-Happy-in-25-Words- 
or-Less” contest. The prize was dinner with the star and a 
Stella guitar. He won by writing “Charlie’s music makes me 
happy because his music smiles.” 

Casey listened to junk. Andy Williams. Englebert 
Humperdinck. 

The guitar began an unglamourous singing career. 

Charlie later got him into a broadcaster’s school. 

Charlie’s wife left him. They took his picture off the 
sausage wrappers. He drank a lot. 

The last Brooks knew, Charlie was a professional wrestler in 
Wichita Falls. 
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In Little Rock there used to be a secretary who had come 
to work two hours early almost every morning. One morning 
he hit the mike mixer by accident and caused a record number 
of traffic mishaps. 

His father had been a chicken farmer who had always 
wished he was a truck driver. Brooks hated chickens. They 
were Casey’s best dish. 

By the time the engineer got into the studio, the damage 
had been done. He grabbed a record, slapped it on the 
turntable, and fiddled with the nobs. Through the air around 
Little Rock, Arkansas the plaintive cries of Loretta Lynn 
vibrated out the words to “If You Go too Far You’ll Wear the 
Star of a Woman Rated ‘X.’” 

“Good morning, good morning, today will be partly sunny 
with a chance of darkness this evening.” 

It must have been in Salt Lake City. Or Portland. He 
couldn’t remember now that she had gone to Tacoma. Her aim 
was Vancouver, when she had the money saved. 

In one of those towns back behind Denver, in some year 
long past, he had first met Casey. Her eyes were like ice cream 
cones: they were large and round and he could sense them 
coming to a point three inches into her head. 

Dear Casey, 

How are you? I am fine. I am enjoying my new job. It is the 
morning show. The station is country which you know is my 
favorite. I wish I was back in Little Rock. 

My apartment here is small but nice. There’s a fireplace in 
the kitchen and a king size bed. The gas range scares me so I 


mostly eat in a little restaurant down the street. 

This is just to let you know where I am. And I’m doing 
fine. Hope things are well with you. Love. 

He had never really liked her laugh, or her way of talking. 
Or her walk. In fact, when he got right down and thought 
about it, she was ugly, u-glee as he used to say. She was flat 
and had a tight little ass like a twelve year old boy. There was 
a scar three inches long on her left knee. 

She didn’t wiggle. 

So he didn’t think about it much. 

“This is good bread, friends, full of all sorts of good things 
like vitamins and stuff.” 

Casey, 

This is spastic. 

All the water runs toward the middle. 

There’s nothing I can write that will tell you what you 
probably already know. 

I love you immensely, gigantically-sometimes. And other 
times you disgust me to the nth degree. 

I don t even know how I feel about you now, and I’m sure I 
remember inaccurately how I did feel yesterday. And I wonder 
if it’s possible to know what (or if) you’ll mean to me 
tomorrow. 

This is good-bye. Thank you for all the 
encouraging-me-out-of-my-blues words over all these terribly 
long/short years. 

Most importantly, I think, try to remember that I get 
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scared for, or about, you and hope you won’t, but worry that 
you will, forget the people who did or do or will care 
somewhat about you. And don’t hurt them. Because you can. 
Goodbye. It’s been a little of everything. 

“At their monthly meeting last night the City Council met 
and voted on the question on purchasing artificial grass for the 
two traffic islands in town. The motion carried by a vote of 
five to two.” 

She worked in a grocery store when they met. The fifth 
time she gave him too much change, he reported it to her. 
“Bring it to my place about 9:00,” she had said while 
scribbling an address on a scrap of paper. 

He had gone. 

“Yes sir, folks, today is Tuesday, almost the weekend. 
Tomorrow’s Wednesday, and Wednesdays don’t count. And 
Thursday comes before Friday which is the first day of the 
weekend. Another week is almost gone, friends.” 

“It’s 7:25 and time for a Golden Great by that country 
music star of all times, Charlie Scovalt.” 

A fourteen-year-old asking “Dad, do you love Mom?” was 
probably the dumbest thing he ever did. 

“No, son, I wouldn’t say I do.” 

“Why’d you marry her, then?” 

“I loved her once, or thought I did. But it’s hard to love a 
woman very long. They’re so unreliable.” 

He looked her in the eye. “I love you Casey.” She had 
gotten up and gone to the bathroom. 

“I like her. We like each other fine. But there’s no love 
there anymore. We’re past that. We don’t fight.” 

“Dad, will I ever get married, someday?” 

“Women are so damn unreliable. It’s hard to love one very 
long.” 

“With the sports this morning . . .” 

Dear Casey, 

I’ve been wondering about you. Are you all right? Do you 
need money or a friend? 

It’s so damn lonely here. Shit. 

The first time he tried to lay her. 

“Please. Don’t. Not now.” 

“Why?” 

“I have a com on my big toe. ” 

He jumped off the couch and headed for the door. He was 
wondering what had happened to his guitar. 

When six, he got a dime from his grandmother. He took it 
to the carnival and threw it at a cup. He won a baby duck. A 
real live duck. 

He ran around the block four times, laughing and 
wondering if Charlie was finding success as a wrestler in 
Wichita Falls. 

Casey had fixed him a Vodka and Irish Whiskey while he 
was gone. 

Three years later, his mother cooked the duck for dinner. 
He got so sick they had to put him in the hospital for a week. 
He had a pretty nurse. 

His father brought him a radio to help pass the time. 

Dear Casey, 

You never answer any of my letters. I was thinking about 
the super market where you worked and wondering where 


they kept the beer. Do you remember? I’m not sure that I ever 
knew. Do you remember crying all night after we saw 
“Summer Place?” I hated you so much that time. I always 
hated your tears and your corns. I don’t remember how much 
vodka you used in my drinks. They were the best I ever had. 
Do you think Charlie Scovalt still remembers me? I have been 
wondering what kind of boots he wore. Why don’t you write 
me? I think they were blue and orange Justins. I finally 
remembered that I gave my Stella to the Salvation Army so 
they could sing Christmas songs on the streets. I wish it was 
here. 

He couldn’t believe she was married now. 

It’s hard to love a woman very long. They’re so damn 
unreliable. I’ve been looking for you in crowds at movies, at all 
night cafes. Sometimes I’m sure that I hear you laughing but 
when I look around it’s just an old Ford. The last time I saw 
you, you were letting you hair grow. Is it to your waist yet? 

“This is Down-Home Country-America, folks, and we’re 
singing for you this morning.” 

So you still have troubles with your corns? Does your 
husband have a mustache like you always wanted? I may get 
married soon myself. The girl is a true Barbarian. She probably 
helped sack Rome. 

What a way to find things out. On the wire service printout 
it had said “... the Junior Senator from Wisconsin, weds Miss 
Casey Bloom, Apple Blossom Queen of 1963.” 

I have been considering writing a book about my 
experiences as a D.J. Do you think it wouldsell?I would call it 
True Tales from Down-Home Country-America. 

Wisconsin. Goddamn. She was in Tacoma. 


I never hear from you anymore. I never did. I think I may have 
an ulcer. They call me Brooks now. I don’t know why I took 
that name. 


Women are so damn unreliable. 


I don’t hate your corns so much anymore, now that I’ve 
started hating your husband. Women are so damn unreliable. 

“That about wraps it up for today, friends and neighbors. 
After the news Guy Doland will be along to keep the music 
coming through the morning, so stay tuned, folks. This is your 
old buddy Quarterback Brooks Martin wishing you a good 
day here in Down-Home Country-America. Catch you all here 
tomorrow and every morning at 5:00.” 

The kazoos. 

He moved out of the studio, searching for breakfast. What 
was it he’d said about a Barbarian chick? Married. God how he 
could lie. 

He walked out on the sidewalk and looked at the sun. He 
wondered if he had ever loved her, but only for a moment. 

It was just like her. He’d promised to come back. It was just 
like her to go and marry a Senator. Women are so damn 
unreliable. 

He climbed into the Impala. “Oh well, what the hell,” he 
said, beating his head against the steering wheel. □ 


- 
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A SHORT HOME 

STORY 


Tonight is a good night for going to the movies. There’s 
nothing like a box of popcorn, not the buttery kind but just 
good and hot with lots of salt and a big coke to help one think 
things out. 

Will decides that it’s time he thought things out. The 
adultery business has gotten out of hand. Now that it’s over he 
might as well put it all together. 

He’s lost his wife and Esther turns out to be quite a girl to 
lose. Judith seemed worth it all for a while, but Will needs to 
think it out. He doesn’t have Esther and he doesn’t have 
Judith anymore. All he’s got is a worried mind and a handful 
of nothing. 

This has been the last day in the house. He’s just about got 
everything packed. The room looks bare and empty. It’s hard 
to believe that a lot of good times and plenty of bad happened 
here. Not impossible, however. Will has really needed the 
bottle of whisky to see him through the last couple of hours of 
packing. And now the whisky is gone, too. 

For a minute, he considers calling Esther, but that doesn’t 
seem the thing to do. 

No, the movies seem a good idea. Will cannot control his 
thoughts and something that can just absorb him for a couple 
of hours may be just the thing to keep him out of trouble. 

Maybe for that time at least he can forget beautiful Esther 
who still loves him, who cannot understand him exactly but 
who does much more than that. She accepts him. Esther is so 
full of passion and compassion at the same time. And, even 
though it is over between them, there is Judith. Whatever they 
had shared for a few weeks had been real but was it so good? 
Did it make any sense? Had it changed anything? 

Well, Will certainly was doing a lot more thinking about 


Will loves Judith. Will loves Esther. 

things lately because of all that. 

The affair with Judith had taught him something-love 
affairs were not perfect, they only approached perfection in 
varying degrees. Had his experience with Esther then failed 
because he had expected perfection? Oh, shut up and go to the 
movies. 

Will surveys the room with a mixture of sadness and relief. 
He is leaving and finds it hard to break away. But as he looks 
around, to where his table had been, his chair, he is glad to be 
rid of the place, relieved to the point where he feels like he is 
slipping out of an old and constricting skin. 

The tension and the misunderstanding that had slowly been 
accruing are still there, flying through the air like so many 
noxious particles. Abruptly, he turns and walks out the door. 

On the way down the front steps, he notices the ruined 
garden that he had not weeded for months; the trees where he 
sat on cool summer nights, smoking cigarettes. 

He drunkenly reels back against the house. As he does, he 
hits a window pane. It shatters a clear splashing sound. Suddenly 
he feels quite calm, resolute. Walking into the yard, he picks 
up a board that was lying in the driveway. 

He takes the board in both hands, shifting it until his grip is 
hard and steady. With mechanical movement, he taps out 
another pane of glass, then another, window after window 
until he has smashed out every pane in the house. 

When he finishes, he walks back and stares at the house, at 
all the dark holes that he has made. They look like dark eyes. 

Will knows that something is up. That is not a typical Will 
action. He is no good at explaining himself, but this is 
ridiculous. 
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MOVIES 


Can Will decide which he loves more? 

Something Esther once said comes back to him. She was 
telling him that she had never met a more mysterious man, 
that he was like a cipher, a blank that walked through events 
as if he were not there. 

They were sitting in a luncheonette eating hot dogs when she 
said, “You are just like a little kid. I feel sometimes that I 
have to take care of you.” 

Will told her that it didn’t bother him too much, but he 
thought to himself that he resented anyone telling him that he 
couldn’t take care of himself. 

“I just look at the world as a place of unlimited 
possibility in which to operate,” he told her. 

“You’re full of shit,” she said, “and wipe that mustard off 
your chin.” 

Will wonders now if he is full of shit. Maybe. But something 
is up, and Will is not sure what it is. He pulls back underneath 
a tree, sits down and lights up a Camel. 

Esther loves me. That is the most amazing thing. Even after 
this stupid summer, right through the shitmist, she goes on 
loving me. She told him at times that if he should disappear, 
she would forget about him. Bullshit bravado-when they were 
away from each other for more than two days she always had 
to call him. 

“I want to see you, she would say. “I feel as if part of me 
is gone.” 

“You’re acting like Susan Hayward in ‘Back Street’” he 
would answer. She would tell him to go to hell and hang up 
and then tell him in a week that he was right 
“What?” 

Sitting under the spreading chestnut tree, doing a quick 
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improv of the village smithey, Will decides that Esther is in 
love with his innocence, his ability to praise or damn without 
ever changing gears. There had been no sense of right and 
wrong, good or bad. He remembers telling her once that he 
had just as soon adopt the feelings and attitudes of the group 
he was in at any particular moment. 

The amazing thing was that Esther fell for it. Will put out 
his cigarette and looked up into the dark leaves. Little scraps 
of light shot through. The moon was bright tonight, putting 
everything in sharp relief. 

Did you evuh love dat gal, boy? 

Yassuh, spect I did. 

Spect I do. 

Whuffo you wanna mess around wid dat othuh woman? 

Dats a good question; Yassuh, Mr. Bones, you do ax de 
mos’ perplexin’ question. 

It had begun at one of the more sodden parties that Will and 
Esther had attended last winter. Things were so decadent by 
the time 1 p.m. rolled around that some fool started playing 
Cole Porter on the piano. As luck would have it, he stuttered 
into “Anything Goes” about the time Will was carrying Esther 
into one of the empty bedrooms. She was drunk and almost 
asleep when Will laid her out on the bed. 

Do you love me, Will?” Esther mumbled. 

Yes,” said Will but knows that didn’t convince her. Did it 
convince him? 

Will you make love to me? You don’t have to ... ” 

“Shut up,” he said and began to undress her. After 
shucking off his own clothes, he takes her gently in his arms. 
Smoothing her hair, he moves his hand over her lean body. He 
is fairly drunk himself but he knows exactly what he must do. 
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Esther was making love like a novice dancer, following him at 
every turn, almost afraid to turn her passion loose 
spontaneously. 

When she came, she would bite her lip and turn her head 
aside, mouth open. Would she ever scream? 

Will whispered to her, telling her what to do with her body, 
watching her respond, realizing suddenly that he didn’t have to 
tell oF Esther a damn thing. Somewhere in all this, the sense of 
being trapped outside the flow like some absurd voyeur 
stopped. Whether he could help it or not -- chances are, 
frighteningly enough to Will, that he couldn’t -- he found 
himself giving as much as he possibly could. Then he helped her 
into orgasm, again and again, and then himself, timing the last 
one of hers right with his, bang, right together, a trick he had 
inherited he knew not from which identical ancestor. 

“Where you been taking lessons, boy?” 

He laughed. He always laughed, quite uncontrollably when 
he came, simply and peacefully happy. 

Will fell asleep holding Esther. He always fell asleep like 
that after making love. It was a temptation for Esther to wake 
and think that he looked just like a little innocent cherub. It 
might have worked with.anybody else in the world, but Will 
just always looked like Will: big feet and sagging stomach with 
some but not much (not enough for Esther) hair on his chest. 
And his upper lip always protruded when he slept, making him 
look just a little like Mortimer Snerd. 

Will awoke suddenly for no reason whatever. But he could 
not go back to sleep. When he got back to the party, only the 
hard core was there -- the four or five people who had long 
before been dubbed the Whole Sick Crew. 

But even the WSC was going under at that stage of the 


game. Will meandered through the room and plopped down 
beside Judith. She was intently staring down into her drink. 
She watched it for a few more moments and then drank, 
whatever she had been staring at now seemingly benign in her 
stomach. 

“Drunk?” Will asked. 

Judith looked up at him. Somehow their eyes became stuck 
on each other and neither lookediaway for what seemed a long 
time. Will finally began to get paranoid that others in the room 
were looking at them and so he suddenly became fascinated 
with a pattern in the rug. 

For several minutes, neither said a word. Will Was worried 
because he had begun comtemplating trying to seduce Judith. 
Seducing a drunken woman is about as rewarding as making 
love to a dead goldfish, he kept telling himself but still could 
not put the original idea out of his head. 

“I think I’m gonna be sick,” said Judith. 

Will helped her up and into the bathroom where she leaned 
over the toilet for a couple of minutes but didn’t throw up. 

“Dry run,” she muttered. 

Will examined the shape of her ass and pondered carnally. 

“I’m gonna lie down for a few minutes,” said Judith and 
began to climb into the tub. 

“Why don’t you get to a bed?” Will asked. 

“This is fine,” Judith said. She was having trouble getting 
into the tub. It was a baroque affair with a high lip and 
clawlike legs. Will helped her over the edge, and she sunk into 
the porcelain basin. He looked in at her and smiled. 

“It’s cold in here,” she said, holding her arms up to him. 

Uhoh. 

“Will?” 
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He did not answer. His mind was going soft, and he felt like 
passing out. Instead, he reached down and kissed Judith as hard 
as he could. That woke him up. 

“Will?” 

As quickly as he could, he left the bathroom. He was 
shaking. 

When he got back into the living room, the crowd had 
rallied and was lurching into one more ragged chorus of 

THE HOUND AND THE WHORE 

The hound chased the whore across the mountain 
BOOM BOOM BOOM 
The hound chased the whore into the sea 
BOOM BOOM BOOM 

Aw shit. 

She is after me, thinks Will. He strolls back and forth in the 
yard,, sending a cigarette butt flying through the air looking a 
tracer bullet. 

Under the flame of his cigarette lighter, Will checks the 
time. 7:26 p.m. Why is it so dark now? Must be gonna rain. 

He is still perplexed. He has no earthly idea why he broke 
out the windows. As soon as he had done it he immediately 
wondered why. Damage that was obviously not to be undone. 

Standing in the dark, Will knows that something has 
changed, something is never going back the way it was. A 
boggling thought. Stranger than that, Will is quite able to think 
through the whole incident. He cannot necessarily act on his 
knowledge now, but he can see clearly. Clear as a bell. What to 
do now? 


Out of concern for his mental health, he’d better get to the 
nearest movie-Quick! 

It doesn’t matter what’s on. It’s a movie and for the next 
two hours or however long he decides to stay Will and a whole 
auditorium full of people will be staring at the same reality, 
experiencing the same emotions for the most part and not 
even have to look one another in the eye. Will loves the 
movies. There’s a lot to be said for escapism. 

He is elated when he finds that he has come to a western. 
Emotions here are always straight forward, and the only 
people who come to westerns anymore are those who insist on 
having a strict formula to follow. Will settles in and, eats some 
of his popcorn while waiting for the feature to start. 

The previews are full of violence and insipid comedy teasers 
as if the only emotions Hollywood can deliver are large enough 
to fill up a billboard. 

The movie turns out to be fairly dull, but it has some 
interesting parts. The gun battles are long and in slow motion, 
a trick that makes death look like a gruesome ballet. Will 
disapproves of this new touch. It makes death seem real when 
the agonizingly slow rolls and tumbles of the victims 
commence with blood spraying out of their bodies. The 
stylization makes Will feel that he too is being shot. Death to 
an injured man must seem just as slow and drawn out. 

Will prefers the good old days when all the bad guys were 
shot and they turned counter-clockwise when they fell. The 
hero then finished by gingerly holding his wounded arm, and 
coolly blowing the smoke out of his revolver. 

Nothing is simple anymore. 

Will begins to wonder if the other people in the theater are 
responding the same way he is. He hopes so. Nothing so 
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unnerves him as to be sitting in a movie theater and have some 
bastard laugh at a moment when Will fails to find anything 
particularly funny in the situation. Someone always gives out 
with a high-pitched giggle when someone gets shot. That’s not 
too bad. Will can put that down to nerves. But then some 
lummox near the back (it’s even more frightening to have 
these people at one’s back) will let out with a tremendous 
guffaw at a particularly crucial moment. Will -doesn’t like 
to think about it too much. There are times when he actually 
succeeds in convincing himself that the random laughers are 
the oddballs. Those times are infrequent, usually only 
workable when Will sustains one of his rare moods of 
self-confidence. Most of the time he lives in terror of the 
random laughers, the anonymous cacklers that destroy 
whatever peace is produced in Will by a flick. 

As he rises to leave, knocking popcorn off of his lap, 
another movie comes on. A double feature. A love story? Will 
considers leaving, but finally decides to go ahead and see it. He 
misses the credits while he goes for more popcorn. 

What a surprise when he returns to his seat: “Back Street”! 
Susan Hayward committing painful Technicolor adultery. 
After about forty-five minutes, Will decides that Hollywood 
sure has a watered down idea of adultery. No one has any fun. 
Well ... Suffer, suffer, suffer. That’s something that I can 
understand, Will tells himself. So he goes on watching Susan 
Hayward fuck up for another reel or so, and then he walks 
out. He now has little interest in adultery. 

Walking up the aisle, he notices that most of the women in 
the audience are dabbing their eyes with wilted hankies. Even 
some of the men are wiping a tear away. He increases his pace 
and nearly runs the last twenty feet to the lobby: He cannot 
make this scene at all. 

The sidewalk feels nice and solid under his feet. Things are 
what they seem to be here. Will knows where his boundaries 
Ue. 

Oh yeah? Will walks back slowly to the house. The 
buildings along the way are nearly all dark. The neighborhood 
is bare of people, a hollow canyon of brick and' cement that 
could be the frail imagined landscape of dream. 

A few of the older buildings have lost windows to vandals. 
Will tries not to notice the gaps. 

It is not a neighborhood to travel through carelessly after 
dark. People have been killed here. Am I imagining things, Will 
wonders. Too many shadows. 

He thinks perhaps he will have a beer at The Corner. It is 
his favorite bar in town. 

He walks on by, however. He remembers the last night he 
spent there with Judith. The last night of the affair. Funny 
how he can only really remember the first and last of the 
whole business. Is the rest immaterial? He cannot decide. 

“We might as well admit it,” he remembers saying. “We’re 
wrong. Guilty or whatever, but that’s the way it stands, and 
it’s no use ... well, it’s just no use trying to talk about how 
wonderful our love is and say to hell with other people. The 
whole thing is wrapped up together.” Taking another swallow 
of beer, he continues.“We can love each other, but you and I 
are going to have to admit that we have done something 
wrong, hurt people. Then we can ask these people to forgive us 
and go on from there.” Had he really said these things? 


Judith looked at him for a long time without saying 
anything. He sat across from her, rolling an unlit cigarette 
between his fingers. After awhile, he called the waitress over 
and ordered another beer. 

“Well... ’’she began. 

“No, now listen. It’s very clear cut. We’ve both shown that 
we have active puritan consciences whether we like it or not. 
Therefore, we feel guilty about all of this. There’s only one 
thing to do once you have admitted that much, and that is to 
go to the other parties and admit that you have wronged 
them.” 

Judith did not say anything. Sitting curled up in her chair, 
turning her glass back and forth, she gave him a look that said 
“You are one fucked up son of a bitch.” 

“Frozen out by a Calvinator, hunh?” he asked. 

“What?” 

And that had been that. Will is glad it’s over. Wished it had 
never happened. Oh well, what the hell. 

Walking into his front yard, the first thing that he sees is 
the windows. The holes, rather. He still does not know what to 
think about that. He has never been violent before. He has 
never punched a wall when he was angry or hit anyone when 
he was in an argument. He has always been in control. 

This is different. Will decides that something has changed. 
He is not in control . He is on a new course, and the path is 
being controlled by a Power that Will has not yet divined. 

Oh well, Will decides that he has bigger fish to fry. He 
thinks of Esther. He worries about her. Never worried about 
her too much when they were together. Now he suddenly 
can’t get her out of his mind. She cared so much about him. 
Completely unselfish, that’s what she was. 

He remembers a night at her parent’s place. They had been 
talking about her. When he got up to leave, she came over and 
hugged him. 

“What was that for?” he asked. 

“Thanks for talking to me,” she said. He looked at her with 
a bewildered expression. 

“What have I ever done that I haven’t done before?” 

“I don’t know ... nothing really,” replied Esther and 
smiled at him. “I love you,” she whispered. 

Will turned away and hummed a little tune to himself. 

“What’s the matter,” she asked but by that time he had run 
halfway down the walk. 

Will feels that he has been running ever since. From what? 
Towards what? 

I must call the realtor, Will thinks to himself. First thing in 
the morning. 

Positive action is what is needed here. This paranoia is too 
much. It may not be a horizon of unlimited possibility at this 
point, but to hell with paranoia. I’ll do what I can. 

And then Will decides that he is in love. 

After a good night’s sleep, he wakes to a bright, sunny 
morning. 

There was nobody in the parking lot when Will drove up. 
He sat in his car and smoked until what looked to be a 
secretary arrived. He followed her into the building. 

“What can we do for you?” she asked, smiling sweetly. Will 
suppressed all his carnal longings for her sweet Georgia peach 
legs and said, 

“My name is Will Morgan. I have been renting the 
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apartment on Spring Street.” 

“Oh yes. Is something the matter. You’ll have to talk to Mr. 
Walton about...” 

“No, I don’t have a complaint. I just want to report 
something.” 

“Yes?” 

“Yeah. All the windows have been busted out,” Will sez 
and smiled. 

“Oh my goodness. Who could have ...” 

“I did,” sez Will and goes right on grinning. 

The secretary gives him a puzzled look. 

“ I broke the windows out. I’ve come to pay for them.” 
The secretary is by now quite flustered. She starts fiddling 
with her beehive hairdo. 

“Uh, yes, well why don’t you have a seat and Mr. Walton 
will be in in just a few minutes I’m sure.” 

Will hopes the old boy takes his time this morning. He’s 
having a lot of fun watching Georgia peach. 

He sits down and begins leafing through a Field and Stream 
He cannot ever recall ever having read one before. After a few 
minutes, he begins staring at the secretary over the top of the 
magazine. She tries typing, but cannot help giving him a very 
worried look every few minutes. Should she call the police? 

While Will waits, he thinks of his options. He could get up 
right now and leave. Just walk away. No. I’ll stay right here. I 
don’t have many choices left and this is one of them. I may 
not control much any more but I can control this scene. 

He goes on smiling. 

The next day, men come to repair the windows. Inside the 
house, Will watches them put in every pane, smiling 
beatifically the whole time, as if he were controlling their every 
move. 

That afternoon, he decides to try to find some dope. It’s 
been a long time since he’s gotten stoned. 

“I think I’ll call Esther.” 

♦ He***************** 

Will takes another hit off the joint and smiles. There hasn’t 
been any good dope in town all summer, but this is good stuff. 

He looks around the room. It’s a nice dark yellow. He looks 
down at the joint and turns it around in his fingers. 

“My my my,” sez Will. “This is ... right nice weed.” 

Gotta spread this around, he thinks. No sense hogging stuff 
like this. Nice thing about good weed-share it and it gets 
better. Takes two to tango. Whooeee. That is some shit. 
Esther. Right. Call Esther. Will scrambles out of the chair and 
fumbles for the phone book. 

Help me, information, get in touch with 
my Marie .... 

Now with booze, it’s always different. Want to keep the 
whole thing to yourself. Hide that Chivas Regal down behind 
yer dirty underwear. Ahh Dope. Put it all out front. 

Here, officer, put down those handcuffs and do yer head 
soome good. 

“Hi there. Yeah, it’s me. Look, what cha doing? ... Well, 
why don’t you get over here and smoke some weed. I know 
it’s late but... ahh shit, get cher ass over here!” 

After Esther gets there, they kill two more numbers and 
Will feels like some little Chinaman has nailed his head to the 
ceiling. 


“You all right these days?” he asks. 

“Fine,” she replies and smiles. 

Will burns his fingers trying to get the end of the joint in a 
roach clip. 

“Aw, shit,” he yells. 

“Put some ice on it before it blisters,” says Esther. Will runs 
for the kitchen, and yanks at the ice tray. 

’’When the hell is somebody gonna invent an ice tray that 
wrecked people can handle,” he mutters while trying to get 
the ice loose. The ice is so cold that it sticks to his fingers and 
burns them all over again. 

A little later, they are sitting in the livingroom when Esther 
groans. 

“What’s wrong?” Will asks. 

“I forgot to call my mother.” 

“Oh, crap.” 

She crawls over to the phone and makes the call. 

Will goes out of the room to put some more ice on his 
finger, and Esther is still talking when he returns. 

“No, mother, Will broke them out himself. I don‘t know 
why. He just told me that he had broken them out.” 

“What? No, he hasn’t been bothering me or acting weird. 
No, I’ve talked to him several times lately, and he’s feeling 
fine. He doesn t understand it; how am I supposed to?” 

“Yes, ma’am, I know. No, I don’t disagree. Yes, the 
separation is still in effect. Look, I didn’t call you to explain 
this to me or ask you to pay for the windows. I am not talking 
back to you!” 

“Mother! Don’t you understand that I still love him? 

“I know what he’s done as well as you do, and I 
know exactly what his problems are. He is not a mental case.” 
Will starts laughing. 

No, thanks, Mother. I’d love to come home this weekend, 
but I have to work this weekend.” 

Will decides that he’d really like to kick the old cunt in the 
tail. 

“Look, don’t worry, all right? Everything will be okay. No, 

I won’t get messed up with him again; he’s responsible for 
himself now.” Will and Esther exchange grins. 

“ ... No, Mother, he doesn’t think so, but I do. He can 
take care of himself. I love you too. Goodbye.” 

When she hangs up, the two of them start laughing 
uncontrollably. 

Finally Will stops long enough to ask, 

“Stay here tonight?” 

“Sure” 

They don’t say anything else for awhile, but just nod along 
to the music on the stereo. When the record ends. Will stands 
up and shuts the set off. 

“Ready for bed?” 

“Ummhmm.” 

Will leads Esther into the bed room, stroking her side with a 
timid hand. She is too wasted to notice. Just before he falls 
asleep, Will makes a mental note to buy as much of that dope 
as he can. 

We never did too much talkin’ anyway, 
so don’t think twice, it’s all right. 

□ 
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THE POLITICAL PIMP 

By Mark Hofmann 


Can a man obsessed with power and a conscience turn on the demogogue which he created? 


Two men got out of the car parked beside the nearly 
deserted Holiday Inn. A few years earlier, every motel in the 
United States would have been flashing “No Vacancy” signs 
on a Labor Day weekend, but the depression of the previous 
two years had ended that. The Holiday Inn in Castor, North 
Carolina had somehow managed to survive the nationwide 
tightening of purse strings and was now to play host to the 
advance party of Senator Jeremy Thompson s presidential 
Campaign crew. 

The first man out of the car was tall and lean with lank 
dark hair hanging over his ears and collar. Even at an hour 
before daybreak he wore sunglasses. He was dressed 
immaculately in a dark grey suit cut in a stylish fashion, a red 
ruffled shirt and a black tie. One hand grasped a thin briefcase. 

The other man was well over six feet in height and 
heavyset. He appeared to be in his mid-fifties, with short grey 
hair and a florid face. He had none of the dandyish air of the 
first, being dressed in soiled blue trousers and a half-buttoned 
white shirt which could not hide a stomach swelled by an 
uncountable number of beers. He also wore an automatic 
pistol conspicuously on his hip. 

The local police chief walked from the Holiday Inn with 
four other officers. He studied the two men for a moment 
before extending his hand to the younger one. 

“Mr. Wolfe?” 

The younger man nodded. “Edwin Wolfe, press secretary 
and general aide to Senator Thompson. The gentleman with 
me is Stripes Buchanan, the Senator’s security man. He and I 
want to review security measures with you over breakfast 
before conducting our own investigation. OK?” 

The police chief blinked at Wolfe’s boldness, but agreed. He 


knew Edwin Wolfe was a very powerful man in this time of 
chaos, and rumor had it that if Thompson was elected, and he 
was considered a shoe-in over his Democratic opponent, Wolfe 
would get one of the top cabinet posts 

A sullen waiter ushered Wolfe and Buchanan to a table in 
the empty dining room, followed by the police. As he sat 
down, Wolfe looked up at the number of officers and shook 
his head. “We don’t need this many at breakfast.” The chief 
mumbled something to his second-in-command and the four 
left for a table on the far side of the room. 

“That’s better,” said Wolfe, removing his sunglasses. His 
bright green eyes scoured the room before returning his 
attention to the chief. “How many men do you have for 
tomorrow?” 

The chief scratched his head. “I’m not sure. We’ve got all 
thirty-six Castor officers and maybe fifty state troopers.” 
Wolfe glanced at Buchannan. 

“We got seventy-five security men on the payroll, Edwin. 
Figure on fifty of ’em bein’ sober enough to show up.” 
Buchanan laughed at this while Wolfe lit a cigarette and the 
chief fidgited. 

“We can count on about on hundred forty, then. That’s 
good. You don’t have a sniper watch, do you?” Wolfe asked 
chief. 

The chief shook his head. 

“That’s good, too. The Senator cannot abide anything 
hovering over him. He fears helicopters more than lone 
gunmen on rooftops.” 

Wolfe was cut short by the waiter, who asked if they were 
ready to order. Both Wolfe and Buchanan ordered heavy 
breakfasts while the chief sipped black ersatz coffee. 
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Wolfe had initially ordered real coffee, but the waiter 
explained that the embargo several Latin American states had 
placed upon the United States made coffee too expensive for 
this particular establishment to keep in stock. 

“Ain’t that gratitude,” growled Buchanan. “We offer to 
buy something from them when their people’re starving, give 
their economy a boost, and the damn spies won’t sell. It’s the 
communists, I know, I fought’em in Korea before Edwin here 
was born.” 

The chief nodded. They finished breakfast in silence. After 
the waiter began to clear the table, Wolfe told Buchanan to 
go with the chief and set up such security arrangments as he 
deemed necessary. 

Buchanan and the police chief left, leaving Wolfe alone 
staring at this tepid coffee. Finally Wolfe threw some coins 
amid the remaining soiled plates and went up to his room. 

He lay the briefcase down and sprawled on the bed without 
removing his boots. For a few moments he stared at the ceiling 
and thought about Jeremy Thompson’s Labor Day 
appearance. Then, as he drifted off into a fitful sleep, he 
remembered his first meeting with Thompson. 

The rifle range had been empty save for Edwin Wolfe that 
cold November morning. He loved to shoot. He had become 
something of an expert marksman, and subscribed to most of 
the gun periodicals and wholesale catalogues: At this particular 
time, right after the murder of his closest friend’s wife and the 
suicide of that friend, Wolfe found firing rifles to be 
rehibilitative. He had been on the range since eight, imagining 
that every shot was braining the faceless killer of Kathryn 
Skafford. 


“Edwin!” Behind him he could hear the hoarse voice of 
Dan Schmidt, the Rebuplican boss of Essex City. “Edwin, put 
down that damned gun and get up here. I’ve got somebody for 
you to meet.” 

Wolfe fired another round before complying with Schmidt’s 
demand. 

Schmidt, all grey, puffy and respectable, stood with a man 
maybe five years older than Wolfe. Wolfe had no idea who the 
man was, but he automatically sized him up as a candidate for 
some minor office. Wolfe sincerely doubted that he would ever 
win an elected post. 

The man was fat, already gone to seed at an age under 
thirty. Wolfe automatically mistrusted him, for he saw that it 
was greasy fat, the fat of a man who chased teeny-freaks at the 
beach and tried to seduce secretaries with cheap liquor. The 
hair was too short and the mustache a trifle too slick and thin. 
The man with Schmidt did have the right taste in clothing, 
Wolfe noted, but stylish garments on such a corpulant body 
made the man look like a clown. 

This,” said Schmidt with a flourish, “is Jeremy 
Thompson. He’s a lawyer out in Castor and he’s going to run 
for Congress. I think he’s going to need you help, Edwin ” 

Wolfe accepted the task. He was the Wunderkind of the 
Republican Party in the Central and Western parts of North 
Carolina, the media wizard who had buried the ghosts of 
Watergate in Sam Ervin’s backyard. Some thought that if the 
devil had been given the GOP nod and Edwin Wolfe’s help, he 
could have won any seat in the government he wanted. 

Wolfe agreed to groom Thompson for the election, even 
though he instinctively despised the man. There had been other 
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men he had not liked, although he could not remember any 
who turned his stomach quite as much as Thompson did, and 
he had made them into viable political leaders. In fact, the 
very repulsion that Thompson caused him to feel was enough 
to make Wolfe accept the task; he loved challenge. 

The phone awoke Wolfe. He had no idea who it could be 
although something inside him made him feel that the call 
would be unpleasant. He tried to clear the awful 
not-enough-sleep-too-many stale cigarettes taste from his 
mouth before answering. As he lifted the receiver, he noted 
that the time was slightly before nine, a full hour before 
Stripes was to deliver a security check report to him. 

“Mr. Wolfe?” The voice was a syrupy mewl. 

“Speaking.” Wolfe fumbled in his pocket for a cigarette 
before realizing that he’d left them across the room. 

“Mr. Wolfe, this is Keith Sanderson, the desk clerk. Your 
wife called long distance from Raleigh and said that she 
intends to arrive in Castor at about two.” 

“Thank you.” Wolfe replaced the receiver. 

He walked over to his window and wondered why Caren 
had decided to come after he had told her that Castor would 
have no appeal. Caren, all five feet one hundred pounds of 
mousy blonde, would stride into his room and attempt to run 
his life when it least needed it. He prayed for a series of traffic 
tie-ups while realizing that the roads of a depressed, 
gasoline-rationed America would be empty. 

The phone rang again. Wolfe toyed with the idea of letting 
it ring as long as it wanted but realized that Stripes might be 
the caller. Stripes hated to be kept yvaiting. 

“Wolfe.” 

“Edwin, this is Stripes. The security set-up is tight. Even 
with the quality of the security forces we got, it’s gonna be 
damn hard for a killer to get a shot z Jeremy.” 

Wolfe nodded and mumbled into the receiver. He told 
Buchanan that he would make a personal check at seven on 
Labor Day morning. 

“I’ll double check if you want it.” 

“Never mind, Stripes. Get some sleep, we’ve both been up 
too long. Jeremy’s scheduled a press conference for six and the 
security has got to be firm. Gentle, but firm. We can’t have 
another scene like we had in Philadelphia.” 

“No tall, dark-haired women, right?” 

“We can’t have Jeremy get out of hand again. Another 
performance like the one in Philly could cost him the 
election.” 

“That’d really be a shame. A good American like Jeremy 
losing the election to a queer just because he’s afraid of tall 
darkhaired broads.” 

“ft sure would. Look, Stripes, try to get some rest and I’ll 
meet with you at three. Caren’s on her way, which is all I need 
right now.” 

Buchanan muttered something about “pushy broads” 
which Wolfe did not quite catch. Wolfe hung up and. went 
back to bed. 

Buchanan’s mention of the Philadelphia woman caused 
Wolfe to think of his friends, the Skaffords. They had been 
dead for over ten years now. Tall, thin Thomas Skafford had 
been a good friend, a drinking buddy during undergraduate 
days at Duke University. A month after graduation he had 
married Kathryn and gone into public relations* They had 


been married two years when somebody raped and slashed 
Kathryn to death a block from their apartment. Tom had 
borne up well under it, everyone thought, but then a few 
Fridays after the murder he slashed his wrists and walked out 
to the spot where his wife had been killed. He lit a cigarette 
and proceeded to bleed to death with his back to a telephone 
pole. 

At the time of the deaths, Wolfe had been shaken. Now the 
whole thing struck him as a form of cheap melodrama, 
tragically real but somehow the product of a cheap novelist’s 
mind. But at the time he had vowed to avenge the deaths of 
his friends, another act which his thirty-five year old mind 
found hopelessly melodramatic. 

Wolfe found his way to the bed again and tried to purge his 
mind of the Skaffords. It took him a long time to do so. 

As Wolfe slept America seethed. This election year gave the 
people a choice between folksy Jeremy Thompson and a 
former Gay Libber named Ron Phelps. Across the country 
people weathered a depression which, although not as bad as 
the one of 1929, had branded on their minds the fact that the 
standard of living could not rise back to its 1960 proportions. 
The sideshow election might take their minds off of the 
situation for a few months, but nothing could alter the fact 
that coffee had disappeared, that hamburger was over four 
dollars a pound and that even in North Carolina a pack of 
good cigarettes cost over a dollar. 

Aside from their TV shows and their weed (marijuana had 
been legalized four years earlier) they had no pastimes. Some 
made idle bets on the length of time the remaining Israeli 
divisions could survive the Soviet onslaught, and others 
prayed. 

For one of the first times in history, they took their politics 
seriously. The Stripes Buchanans considered Jeremy 
Thompson something only slightly less than a deity. Even 
though his mixture of populism and expansionist destiny had 
been manufactured by men like Edwin Wolfe, the great 
unwashed felt that God spoke through the heavy lips and 
hanging jowls of Thompson. 

On the other side, the sizable Gay population and all the 
“right-thinking” people found Ron Phelps most attractive. His 
mixture of antiseptic do-gooder socialism and his message of 
peace at any price eased millions of guilty consciences. His 
speeches were written by Wolfe’s counterparts on the other 
side-lean, cynical, faceless men in well-tailored suits with 
mousy loyal wives, who collected regular paychecks and had 
long ago said the hell with principal. 

Wolfe was awakened at eleven by Angus McAllister, the star 
political reported for the Essex City Courier-Tribune. 

“Morning, Edwin. Sorry to get you up, but I got to make a 
living.” McAllister, a tallish man with brown hair and a Welsh 
jaw, strode across the room and sat down in front of the 
television. 

Wolfe blinked and sat up in bed. “Just how the hell did you 
know where to find me?” 

McAllister laughed. “I saw Stripes down in the Cloverleaf 
and he told me where you were. I told the desk clerk that I 
was part of the campaign and he gave me a key. Well, Edwin 
my boy, what precisely is the story behind Jeremy 
Thompson’s visit to his hometown after so many years in 
Washington?” 
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Wolfe twisted his mouth. He asked with mock sweetness: 
“You mean you don’t know?” 

Both laughed. Wolfe got out of bed and walked over to the 
window. 

“Jeremy wants to show his solidarity with the plight of the 
working man. I know what he’ll say tomorrow, but, of course, 
I can t tell you. Let’s just say that he’s going to unveil a great 
new plan to save the United States and that he’s going to 
pepper his remarks with his usual nationalist crap. Satisfied?” 

McAllister shook his head. 

“No. I have another question. Last week, in Philadelphia, 
Jeremy Thompson began to shake violently when questioned 
about the crime problem. The reporter in question, Angie 
DeMurio of the Bulletin, is a tall, very well-proportioned 
brunette in her late twenties. Since then the order has gone 
out to all newspapers, secretly of course, to use someone other 
than tall well-proportioned • brunettes at Thompson’s 
conferences. I want the story, Edwin.” 

Wolfe turned to look out the window again. He wanted a 
drink. 

“Edwin?” 

Wolfe flipped around from the window and stared hard at 
McAllister. 

“There isn’t any story, Angus, none at all. Comprehende? 
Jeremy was under great tension in Philadelphia; he was tired. 
That’s it.” 

McAllister continued shaking his head. “That isn’t it, 
Edwin. You never could lie. There’s more, a lot more. Is it that 
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Mr. Thompson has some kind of deep, dark secret he’s hiding 
from the public? Is Mr. Thompson of the same sexual 
persuasion as his worthy opponent?” 

Wolfe realized that he was shaking. “No, it’s not that at all. 
He’s not gay.” 

“Well then, what is the story?” 

Wolfe paced around the room as he spoke. 

“It’s worse than gay, Angus, much worse. Look, I’ll give 
you the whole story tomorrow after the speech, OK?” 

McAllister lit his pipe. “You’re not a very good party man,- 
Edwin. You cracked too soon. You’re a traitor to Thompson,' 
for which I can’t blame you. I’m sorry I got you so upset, but 
I think the people have a right to know about the skeletons in 
the closet of their next President.” 

Wolfe laughed bitterly. “That sounds like Watergate all over 
again, Angus. Look what the Ervin committee circus did to the 
careers of several utterly blameless men, all under the guise of 
the right to know.” 

“And look how many rats it flushed out of hiding. You 
have a lot of trouble being a true believer, don’t you Edwin? 
You aren’t at home playing nursemaid to two hundred and 
some pounds of homespun bullshit - you’re into it so deeply 
now that you can’t get out.” 

“Sorry to have upset you, Edwin, Really sorry. That’s the 
first time in years I’ve seen you emerge from your tough hide 
and tell the truth. I ve got to meet Mr. Buchanan down in the 
bar in a minute, but I m afraid I’ve got some other news that’ll 
upset you. Remember Tom and Kathy’s case? Remember how 
they picked up some poor black wino about, a week after Tom 
killed himself and charged him with the murder? Well, they 
found out yesterday that he could’t have been Kathy’s killer. 

It doesn’t do him any good because he’s been dead for six 
years, but I thought you might be interested. They’ve got 
some cub writing a feature on the new angle for next week’s 
Sunday paper. I’ll send you a copy.” 

“Thanks. I’ll see you later on in the day, Angus.” 

With McAllister gone and Caren at least two hours away, 
Edwin James Wolfe sat down facing a blank television screen 
and wept. 

He had fallen asleep again by the time his wife arrived. She 
kissed him, scolded him and dragged him to lunch before he 
met with Stripes Buchanan and the police chief and assorted 
government security men to prepare for Thompson’s press 
conference. Caren and the cigar-puffing cops faded into a 
bizarre haze for Wolfe, and it seemed only minutes after 
McAllister’s departure that he, Wolfe, stood behind the 
podium with Jeremy Thompson facing a crowd of newsmen. 

The questions were standard. Everyone wanted an inkling 
of what Thompson would say the next day at noon, but 
Thompson insisted that they hear for themselves. The usual 
questions flew: Would Thompson risk a nuclear confrontation 
with the Soviets over Israel, provided that Israel still existed at 
the time of his inauguration? Did he have a New Deal type 
legislative package to aid the nation? Would he push for the 
legalization of psychedelics after the election? 

Thompson gave his stock evasive answers, interspersed with 
down-home tales of his boyhood in Castor and his rollicking 
undergraduate days at Duke. Wolfe wanted to be somewhere 
else and had his mind on a distant rifle range when he noticed 
McAllister jerking his head up to catch his attention. 



















Wolfe looked to McAllister’s left and saw a strikingly 
beautiful brunette. McAllister was silently mouthing the words 
“Ask her next.” Wolfe nodded ever so slightly as Thompson 
finished telling of an experience he had had in his early days of 
practice. 

Wolfe turned to Thompson and whispered that he believed 
that a young lady in the rear of the room had a question. 
Thompson beamed broadly and.said: “I can’t see you back 
there but Edwin says that there’s a member of the fairer sex 
who has a question. Step forward, miss.” 

The girl made her way through the crowded room. Wolfe 
estimated her age at twenty-three and her political affiliation 
as strongly pro-Phelps. Then Thompson looked her in the eye 
and began to quiver. 

She could have been a sister to Angie DeMuro. Wolfe held 
his breath- and wondered how Thompson would handle this 
situation. The quivering had become a tremble, and if 
■ Thompson held true to his Philadelphia pattern, the tremble 
would turn to shaking. 

“Senator Thompson, how will you deal with violent 
crime?” 

Much to Wolfe’s surprise, Thompson regained his 
composure and answered her in a fairly even voice. When he 
had finished, he glowered at Wolfe and told him to end the 
press conference. 

Wolfe did as he was told and as the room emptied, 
McAllister caught his eye again, giving him the old peace sign. 
Wolfe smiled and went to find Stripes Buchanan. 

Wolfe and Buchanan were sitting in the Cloverleaf sipping 
vodka and synthetic lime juice when Thompson entered with 
his four secret service men. He stomped over to their table and 
roared. 

“Who the hell is the funny man? Who let that girl in when 
there were orders?” Thompson’s gigolo mustache shook 
violently. 

“Calm down, Jeremy, the opposition might have a man in 
here,” said Wolfe evenly. “Get yourself a drink.” 

“I don’t need any liquor. Which one of you was it?” 

“Neither of us, Jeremy. You just can’t bar somebody from 
a press conference because you don’t like their looks.” 

Thompson had calmed somewhat. “Edwin, you remember 
Philadelphia. Why’d you recognize her?” 

Wolfe sighed.“All I could see was a hand and anarm.From 
the distance I could’t tell the color of the hair on that hand 
and arm.” 

Buchanan interjected: “What you got against dark-haired 
broads, anyway. You aren’t queer are you?” 

Wolfe froze with fear. Buchanan had been drinking all day 
and he had a way of losing his temper when he was drunk. 
When Buchanan was sober, Thompson was like a fourth 
member of the trinity; when he was drunk, Thompson was just 
another windbag to be deflated. 

Thompson took no offense at the remark, which surprised 
Wolfe. Instead, Thompson smiled at Buchanan, the way a 
teacher smiles at a slow pupil who has made a very elementary, 
self-evident discovery for the first time. Wolfe felt a twisting in 
his stomach and knew that he needed to find a toilet. 

As he excused himself, he noticed with a sinking heart that 
Thompson was still smiling at Buchanan. He feared that 
Thompson would still be smiling silently when he returned. 
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His fear was realized. Turning the corner into the mam 
lounge, he heard Buchanan growl “You didn’t give me an 
answer, Thompson.” 

Wolf watched in horror as Thompson struck Buchanan hard 
across the face. The security chief s ruddy complexion turned 
livid and he sprang from his chair to deal with Thompson. 
Thompson was still smiling as two secret service men forced 
Buchanan back into his seat. 

“You’re fired, Mr. Buchanan. I’ll see that you’re paid in the 
morning.” Thompson said smoothly. 

“It better be cash,” was all that Buchanan said as he left. 

Thompson seated himself in Buchanan’s chair and turned 
his smile to Wolfe. 

“Well, Edwin, the security officer you insisted on hiring 
doesn’t know how to keep his mouth shut, so I had to dismiss 
him. You don’t function very well as press secretary, either, 
but I’m willing to give you another chance. Security’s your 
baby tomorrow, my friend. Anything happens and it’s your 
ass.” 

Wolfe said nothing. His stomach was still churning angrily 
and his mind could not process what he had just seen and 
heard. Finally he mustered a weak, though audibly bitter 
“Thanks” and sat down to stare at his unfinished drink. 

Thompson got up from his chair and departed with the 
secret service men. Wolfe began to sip his drink again, half 
expecting Buchanan to return. Instead he was joined by 
McAllister, who had been drinking most of the day. 

“You don’t look well, Edwin.” 
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“I’ve got a headache. Jeremy just fired Stripes and the 
burden of security had been cast upon my narrow shoulders.” 

McAllister nodded sagely. “Then you do indeed have a 
headache, my friend, a really nasty one. The Mavericks just 
nominated Colin Garret, the novelist, for President at their 
convention in Chapel Hill. I got word that a few hundred 
Hypers will descend upon this town shortly to celebrate 
Garret’s nomination.” 

Wolfe groaned. The Hypers were the youth group lunatic 
fringe of the American Maverick Party. The Mavericks 
themselves were not too bad, having turned respectable after 
they elected governors in Colorado and Idaho, but the Hypers 
were uncontrollable. They lived by stealing from the 
government, which they regarded as the root of most, if not all 
evil. Gasoline was strictly rationed, for instance, but the 
Hypers always had it, often shooting federal guards to get it. 

Wolfe really expected the Hypers to stay quiet during the 
speech. They would probably all be drunk or stoned this 
evening, and it was only reasonable to believe that they would 
have to sleep off the night’s partying around the time of 
Thompson’s speech. But as of late, the Hypers had been 
getting mean. They had disrupted one of Phelps’ speeches in 
Chicago at the cost of two dead, and were reported to have 
been involved in several shoot-outs with People’s Party 
candidates. Rumors circulated about a new drug, called 
Triptane, which caused the Hypers to throw all restraint to the 
winds and act upon their own impulses, which were generally 
violent. 

The Mavericks had not attempted to disown them, either. 
They would rally behind a good man like ’Garret, a young, 
though already reknowned novelist, and promise peace and 
freedom to the American people. The Maverick Party platform 
called for lowered taxes, a return to a laissez- faire economy, 
an eighty percent cut in government expenditures and a 
constitutional amendment guaranteeing the individual’s right 
to privacy. In the last election they had advocated the 
legalization of marijuana, and it was due at least in part to the 
fact that the Maverick Party carried seven states that the 
possession and use of that herb were decriminalized'. 

But Wolfe had to contend with the Hyperfc, not the 
Mavericks. The more he thought about the possibility of 
violence at Thompson’s speech, the worse his bowels bothered 
him. 

“Edwin?” 

Wolfe moved his eyes from his drink. “Yeah, what, 
Angus?” 

“What’s the story on Thompson you were going to tell 
me?” 

Wolfe took a deep breath: “I really shouldn’t have said 
anything about it. I don’t have any real evidence except what 
I’ve seen and the noises I’ve heard; I mean I don’t have any 
pictures or tapes. Just what I know and what Buchanan knows 
should be enough to cost Thompson this election.” 

McAllister said nothing as he produced a pad and pen. “OK, 
Edwin, shoot.” 

“Thompson’s a sadist. I don’t mean that he’s the kind of 
person who gets his jollies from watching things snuff it, 
either. You know that he’s been married twice and divorced 
twice, right? The reasons for those divorces have never seen 
the light. The stuff about incompatability was so much crap; 


the truth was that he beat them, not in drunkeness nor anger, 
but for kicks. He likes blood and screams and seeing other 
people humiliated. Stripes knows more about that than I do; 
Thompson’s had him procure women. And I expect that 
Stripes will tell you everthing right now.” 

“You don’t have any concrete evidence, right?” 

Wolfe shook his head. “All you have is my word, certainly 
Stripes’ word, and the words of any unfortunate victim you 
can dig up. No way to protect yourself from libel unless he 
slips up before the speech and works over some Castor girl. 
But I doubt he will; he knows that Stripes and I know and if 
he does anything tonight, he’s going to do it under wraps.” 

“Where’s Stripes now?” McAllister stopped scribbling long 
enough to light his pipe. 

“Good question. I expect he’s gone back to his room to 
pack and get out. But I really don’t know.” 

McAllister stood up and gathered his writing materials. 

“Just one more question, Edwin. Why have you turned 
against your sure ticket to a cabinet post?” 

Wolfe’s answer was a dry laugh. “If you knew all the shit 
about Thompson I do and had put up with him for better than 
a decade, you’d hate his guts too. But the real reason I’ve 
decided to leak all this is just that matter of national security, 
you know that phrase that Johnson and Agnew and Mitchell 
and all those people threw around so much. Thompson’s 
unstable and erratic, and a nation with a man like Thompson 
at the helm would be a war within a month of his 
inauguration.” 

“If you’ve known this so long, Edwin, how come you’ve 
waited until now to do anything about it?” 

“I don’t really know, just cowardice, I guess. Why blow a 
nice, comfortable job for abstract principles? But after a 
while those principles begin to bother you and you start 
thinking about selling two hundred and eighty million people a 
dose of fatal poison. And then you realize that you’re one of 
the people who’s going to drink that poison, but you also 
realize that you’re one of the few who’s required to smile as 
you drink it.” 

“Just one more thing, Edwin. This is off the record, but 
who are you really supporting?” 

Wolfe shrugged. “I don’t know who I’ll support, only who I 
won’t. I won’t vote for Phelps and I won’t vote for whoever 
the Peoples’ Party is running. Who’s that leave? Or, perhaps I 
should ask who are you supporting?” 

“Garret.” 

Wolfe nodded slowly. “It figures. I like their platform, or at 
least what I’ve heard about it, but their refusal to condemn the 
Hypers or even to try to corral them makes me wonder if 
Garret’s election wouldn’t be ‘76 all over again.” 

“Thanks, Edwin. This could mean a Pulitzer for me if I can 
substantiate everything that you’ve said. And, before you ask, 

don’t worry. Nothing will be attributed to you, just to ‘a 
high-ranking member of the Thompson campaign.’” 

After McAllister had left, Wolfe looked at his watch and 
saw that it was after ten. Caren would be in the room, fretting 
over his whereabouts. He was tired anyway, and another drink 
might make him unreasonable. Caren would soothe him. 

Caren was in bed watching television when Wolfe entered. 

“Rough day?” 

“Yeah, too rough. Jeremy sacked Stripes an hour or so ago 









































and dropped security into my lap. That means up at dawn, 
check things out and make sure that the bastard doesn’t get 
shot.” 

Caren got out of bed and embraced her tall husband. 

“You’re going to have to take a rest, Edwin. You’re looking 
old now. Why don’t you go take a shower?” 

As Wolfe turned toward the bathroom Caren pointed at the 
television screen and exclaimed. “Edwin, look at that girl, 
doesn’t she look like Kathy Skafford did?” 

Wolfe watched the woman move through a crowded 
televised room before realizing that he was viewing a videotape 
of the evening’s news conference. It was the brunette, the one 
that McAllister had planted in the crowd to spook Thompson. 
And that slinky brunette looked much like Angie DeMuro but 
even more like Kathyrn Skafford. 

“She does indeed,” answered Wolfe as he wrenched off his 
shirt and tie. Turning on the shower he began to draw 
conclusions about Thompson’s behavior. Somewhere in the 
back of his slightly alcohol-bemuddled mind, he knew there 
were pieces of information that he wanted. All that he needed 
was the right prodding, and he realized that Caren might be 
able to give him just the prodding he needed. 

Emerging from the shower, Wolfe felt cleaner than he had 
in a week. Caren, little cute marshmellow- minded Caren, 
would soon help him purge his soul, but only if he was very 
subtle about it. 

The pieces looked as if they should fit together well, but 
Wolfe decided to banish them from his mind for the time 
being. With Caren’s aid, the missing piece would either come 
to light or destroy Wolfe’s as-of-yet still hazy theory. 

The television was blaring the Maverick convention as Wolfe 
crawled into bed. On the screen Colin Garret, a scarecrow of a 
man with tinted glasses which did not conceal blazing blue eyes, 
denounced every other Presidential aspirant. His voice lacked 
Thompson s drawl or Phelps’ pursed-lips precision; it was 
ragged and accentless with a hint of a sneer. Waving his almost 
skeletal arms, Garret dropped his bombshell. 

There s been a lot of talk about the activities of the 
Hypers, who, as you all know, are affiliated with the Maverick 
movement. We have been urged to restrain them or, better yet, 
in the eyes of some, particularly Mr. Phelps’ supporters, to 
condemn and disown them. Well, gang, it is my pleasant duty 
tonight to announce that the Maverick movement will do 
neither. It should be noted that the Hypers have not, to the 
best of my knowledge, ever acted against an individual citizen. 
They have never taken private property nor harmed anyone 
outside of the minions of the bloated governmental apparatus. 

It is my personal feeling that the Hypers are rendering a service 
to the American public by showing them the inefficiency and 
waste of the state. Therefore, and I know that I will be blasted 
as an irresponsible, mad, power-hungry politician, let it be 
known that the Mavericks will neither condemn nor disown 
the Hypers and will applaud every action they undertake to 
show the nation what a fraud this election and this government 
is. Thank-you.” 

The hall was filled with applause as Garret left the podium. 
Wolfe winced slightly at the thought of the Hyper onslaught 
on Castor, but relaxed. He could not hear the news 
commentators over the noise of the Hypers and Mavericks, but 
within seconds, transmission had switched to New York. 


where Ronald Phelps had spoken to a conference of educators. 

Phelps was a slight man with receding blond hair. He was 
the oldest candidate at forty-three and he looked somewhat 
out of place in his pale green jumpsuit and medalion as he 
walked through a crowd of staidly dressed mediamen. 
Someone asked him what he thought of Garret’s speech. 

“The man is a menace, ” he said nasally. 

Wolfe flicked off the remote control. Caren asked: “Aren’t 
you going to see what Jeremy has to say.” 

“No, he won’t have anything to say, I know that now. He’ll 
say some words, but those words won’t mean anything. 
Somebody else will have written them for him.” 

“Edwin, you’ve never liked Jeremy. Why do you work for 
him?” 

Wolfe smiled. He rolled over and kissed her. “That, my 
dear, is the question I’ve been asking myself for the entire day. 
I’m n °t going to work for him much longer; I think I’ll offer 
my services to Mr. Garret.” 

Caren looked shocked. “Edwin, those people are crazy. 
Those Hypers running around shooting people Anyway, if 

Jeremy wins, he’ll put you in the cabinet.” 

“No, he’s more likely to put me in a casket. Look, Caren, 
have I ever told you what he does for fun?” 

A perplexed expression crossed Caren’s normally placid 
features. “No, you’ve never told me very much about Jeremy 
at all except that he gets on your nerves.” 

Well, he likes to see people squirm. He wanted Stripes to 
squirm good and hard tonight but Stripes didn’t so he fired 
him. Maybe I’ve been squirming too long, but that’s not the 
point. Jeremy’s a sadist, a real sickie.” 

Wolfe paused for breath, surprised at how even his voice 
sounded. He realized that he was talking to his wife as if she 
were a child, not the woman he had slept with for twelve 
years, eleven of those years under the sacrament of marriage. 

It was as if he was trying to explain something to his four year 
old daughter. 

“Caren, did Jeremy ever know anybody that you knew 
when you were an undergrad?” 

I knew him a little. He used to hang around the hall a lot, 
even though he was in his last year of law school and we were 
only sophomores. He dated Anita twice, but he really wanted 
to get at Kathy Baker.” 

Wolfe took mental note of that and knew that he would 
have to rack his brain for other information from an incident 
that was buried deep in his past. 

‘‘Anita, didn’t she marry some frat man from Ohio?” 

“Yes, Jimmy Paine.” 

Anita ever say anything about Jeremy?” 

She said he was creepy. She dated him about four times. 
He always took her to his apartment and made her eat.” 

This was too much for Wolfe. He burst out laughing. The 
absurdity of it all. Here-was Edwin James Wolfe, aide to a 
presidential aspirant, trying to solve a murder which had 
occurred half a generation earlier, and he finds a watershed of 
comic relief instead of serious clues. 

“Caren, quit playing games. He made her eat?” 

Caren nodded. “He stuffed her full of pastrami sandwiches 
and watched her eat. He got mad when she balked at pastrami 
number four and he hit her.” 

“What did she do?” 












“Cried a lot, she claimed. She was strange anyway. But he 
took her back to the dorm and he didn’t come around fro a 
while. Then he started calling Kathy and showed up one night 
when Tom and you and Angus and all were out drinking or 
whatever it was that you did when you guys all went out. She 
told him that she was Tom’s fiancee and asked him to leave. 
He said he just wanted to talk. She told him she had to go to 
bed, which she didn’t because Tom would be over that night. 
You know how he came over every night. She didn’t want to 
hurt Jeremy’s feelings so she let him stay for a while. Then 
when Tom came over she told him all about it. Evidently he 
and Jeremy exchanged words. Anyway, Jeremy called Kathy 
up that afternoon and cursed her on the phone. He never came 
back after that, he left for somewhere.” 

“Remember anything else about Jeremy?” 

“Nothing important. No girl liked him, except Anita 
maybe. He was just bad news, a creep.” Caren looked at 
Edwin. “Did you say he was a sadist?” 

“Yeah. He used to have Stripes get women for him at bars. 
Stripes would pick up some half crocked whore and take her 
to Jeremy. Jeremy would get her fully crocked and procede to 
beat her within an inch of her life. One night he kept yelling 
‘Dance, bitch!’ until Stripes couldn’t stand it and started 
banging on the wall separating the motel rooms. It was like 
that all during the primaries and after the convention. He’s 
sick.” 

“Why didn’t you do anything about it?” 

Wolfe looked disgusted. “How could I do anything about it, 
about something I wasn’t supposed to know anything about? 
Stripes didn’t know what to do about it but go drink some 
more.” 

“What happened to the women?” 

“He paid them to keep quiet, I guess. Maybe they died, no 
great loss if they did. I mean . . ” 

Caren was visibly agitated: “Edwin, how can you say ‘no 
great loss?’ You’re as bad as Jeremy then.” 

“Calm down, I didn’t mean it that way. Anyway, I’ve done 
something about it; I leaked part of the story to Angus, 
enough to have him drooling over a Pulitzer. I’ve decided to do 
my bit to stop Jeremy. Angus’s story will be out on Tuesday, 
unless there’s a bigger one tomorrow.” 

Caren wanted to say more, but the tone of her husband’s 
voice told her nothing more was to be said. Wolfe wanted to 
turn out the light, but as he walked over to the central switch, 
he said again: “I’ve decided to do my bit to stop Jeremy 
Thompson.” 

When he got into bed, he found Caren’s arms around him. 

“You’re really a good man, Edwin,” she whispered. Her 
hands found the snaps on his pajamas and pulled. He tugged at 
the strings on her night gown and felt it slip from her narrow 
body. Wolfe marvelled at how his wife, the mousy little creature 
turned into a demon in bed. On this particular night he needed 
it. 

Their lovemaking had ended and Wolfe could tell that 
Caren was asleep. But Edwin Wolfe lay awake, staring at the 
ceiling, halfway looking for a way out of his predicament. He 
knew now that he had to stop Thompson, but all of the ways 
available seemed nasty and undignified. 

He journeyed through the corridors of the past to find 
Thomas Skafford. Wolfe could not drift off to sleep as long as 


Tom Skafford’s bony figure lurked about. The man who had 
been such a close friend truly haunted him. 

Tom Skafford lurched into view, half-drunk, cigarette 
dangling from his thin lips. He had wanted to talk that night, 
talk about Kathryn; Wolfe remembered it well. 

“Edwin, I need your help. There’s this creep after Kathryn. 
He’s bugging her all the time.” 

“What’s his name?” Wolfe remembered asking. 

Skafford had gotten a hold on himself and looked Wolfe in 
the eyes with those bright, narrow blue eyes. “I really don’t 
know. Jerry or Gary or Jeremy something. Some friggin’ law 
student. I’m scared of the bastard.” 

Wolfe remembered telling Skafford to forget about it; 
Kathryn Baker was his woman and that was that. Skafford had 
found that a satisfactory answer and lurched off. 

Now Tom Skafford and, his beautiful dark-haired woman 
were both a decade in the grave. Wolfe blinked his eyes. In the 
dim motel room a pattern of lights made part of the television 
look like twin, grinning skulls. 

Wolfe got out of bed and wandered around the room, not 
sure of what he was looking for. He moved the television set 
slightly to eradicate the death’s heads and tried to go back to 
sleep. 

Back in bed, next to his wife’s warm body, for some reason 
he thought of the evening of the day following Jeremy’s 
nomination. They were sitting in a bar in Seattle, just 
Thompson and himself, after hours. The management did not 
want to chase out the man who might be the next president 
just because of closing policy, so the two men were sitting 
at four in the morning, celebrating what Wolfe had considered 
an impossible task. Thompson was already hearing the band 
play “Hail to the Chief’ that rainy night. 

“God, I feel good, Edwin.” he had said. 

“I guess you do, not everybody gets the Republican nod.” 

“No, not everybody. But nobody gets in the way of Jeremy 
Davis Thompson either. Well, I mean, people do get in the 
way, but nobody stays there for long.” He had begun to laugh 
at this and slapped Wolfe hard across the back. 

“Nobody’s stayed there, eh?” Wolfe had asked, wanting 
very much to be in bed. 

”No. Even when I was a kid, and I wanted to be the 
number one little league pitcher. There was this kid who 
thought he could play better than me; his old man was the 
coach you know, but after school one day I knocked the shit 
out of that kid and all of the sudden he didn’t want to be 
pitcher anymore. Same story through school, high school and 
college. People in my way, but they didn’t stay. Hey, Edwin, 
that rhymes!” 

Thompson was laughing and Wolfe yawned. Thompson 
pulled Wolfe close to him in conspiratorial fashion and spoke 
low. 

“Once there was this girl, back in college, that I wanted. It 
was after my first divorce and this little slut was sleeping with 
some skinny kid who thought he was cool. I wanted that girl 
so bad, but there wasn’t anything I could do. I went to see her 
one night when her loverboy was out with his cronies and tried 
to talk sense to her. Get me?” Thompson started laughing then 
while Wolfe had only nodded, thankful that he still wore his 
faithful sunglasses, which were doing a valiant job of keeping 
what little light there was out of his weary eyes. 
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My grandmother 
threw my Donald Duck 
book down the hall 
and screamed, 

“That isn’t literature!” 
in Seaford, Delaware. 


By Judith Kay Haughee 


“Anyway, she told this boyfriend of hers and he told me to 
stay away. Well, I did for awhile, but business took me back to 
Essex City about three years later and found out that she’d 
married that creep and they were living there. I got the address 
and paid a visit. Nobody was home but I saw her coming up 
the street as I was leaving. Husband wasn’t with her, he was 
probably working late or something. Anyway, I taught her her 
lesson right then and there. Get me?” 

Thompson laughed and hit Wolfe again. During the next 
tale of how Jeremy Thompson got his one-up-ence on a 
hapless minor official in the GOP, Wolfe had slumped onto the 
table asleep. 

But now, in this dark Holiday Inn room, all the pieces fit 
together. Edwin Wolfe, professional political pimp, had 
dredged up enough to satisfy himself and go to sleep. All he 
needed now was a viable plan to wreck a man he had served, 
seemingly so faithfully, for so many years. 

The alarm awakened him at six-thirty. Caren stirred slightly 
and rolled over as Wolfe got out of bed. He dressed quickly, 
choosing a black suit and blue embroidered shirt with a rather 
narrow black tie. He did not bother to shave or brush his 
teeth; in his new capacity as security chief there was no need 
to look or act pretty. He kissed his sleeping wife, donned his 
sunglasses and grabbed his briefcase. 

Within minutes he was at the square where Thompson was 
to speak. The television crews were already setting up; people 
were running around barking orders. The local police chief 
recognized Wolfe and greeted him. 

“I’ve got thirty-four men here now, two’re manning the 
headquarters.” 

“Good, good. Deploy your men around the platform and in 
and around buildings on the east side of this square. Any of 


Senator Thompson’s private force arrived?” 

Yes. The older fella with you, Mr. Buchanan, came here 
about an hour ago and started lining them up. He said he’d 
wait for you over in that luncheonette.” The chief pointed. 

“Thanks,” said Wolfe. He began walking over. 

Stripes Buchanan was seated alone in one of the booths, 
gagging down some of the ersatz coffee, which was not of as 
high a quality as that they had received in the Holiday Inn 
twenty-odd hours earlier. 

“Morning, Edwin. Have a chair.” 

Wolfe sat down, wondering what Buchanan was still doing 
functioning as security chief. 

“That slimy faggot bastard Thompson called me last night 
at eleven-thirty and told me that he’d decided to keep me on. 
Seems that he don’t trust me or you. Anyway, I’m head 
security man again, except for you.” 

Wolfe laughed slightly. “That’s great. Thompson didn’t tell 
me anything about it, but that’s great. I’ll need you.” 

Buchanan laughed loudly. ’’Yeah, Edwin. We are going to 
give Thompson the scare of his life today. Those Hyper punks 
filtered in last night, all very quiet and well-spoken. They ain’t 
like those demonstrators back in the sixties, which makes 
them a hell of a sight more dangerous. Anyway, I’ve got a plan 
to fix Thompson but good.” 

Over the steaming cups of what passed for coffee, 
Buchanan outlined his scheme. Inwardly Wolfe was beaming; 
the plot of this eighth grade drop-out was far . better than 
anything he could have dreamed up in weeks. But Wolfe kept a 
straight face. 

Stripes, you realize that we could befcome parties to a 
federal crime by carrying this out, don’t you?” 

“That’s your angle, Edwin. You can think our way out of 
this, if need be. I just want to fix Thompson’s ass but good. 
Come on, let me show you our security troops.” 

Outside, the Hypers had already begun to gather. Several of 
them nodded pleasantly at Wolfe and Buchanan. For Wolfe, it 
was one of the most chilling moments of a generally placid 
life. 

Buchanan was right. They were unlike the anti-Vietnam 
activists of the sixties. They wore a uniform, a bushjacket of 
blue, brown or black with the belt tightly fastened. Wolfe 
noted that without an exception all, even the women, wore 
boots and tight jeans. They were dressed for battle. 

Yet they seemed clean and innocent. The Hypers did not 
appear wild-eyed, partially because the majority of them wore 
sunglasses to cut out the morning glare. They sat calmly upon 
the cool, damp square, smoking and playing cards. One of 
them, a gangling youth with fair hair, sauntered up to Wolfe. 

Mr. Wolfe, I m Luke Sloane, district co-ordinator for the 
Mavericks. I guess you could say that we’re here to keep tabs 
on the opposition, but I wanted to tell you that the reports 
you ve heard of Hyper excesses have been exaggerated. I’m 
here to assure you that there won’t be any trouble. We’re 
strictly observers.” Wolfe thought that he caught a shadow of 
a snicker when Sloane added “Today.” 

“Pleasure meeting you, Mr. Sloane,” Wolfe said coldly as he 
walked away. 

“They’re scarier than the goddamn Gooks were in ‘Nam,” 
said Buchanan. “You always had some sort of idea what the 
Cong were up to, but these kids are like weasels. Maybe they’ll 
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be peaceful today, but tomorrow they might blow this town 
up.” 

Wolfe nodded uneasily. He noted that a few of the locals 
had arrived. They wandered about aimlessly, pointing at the 
camera crews and staring at the Hypers. The locals were a grey 
people, hard hit by the new depression. 

Wolfe sympathized with them. They had grown up with 
cars, for instance, and now the government told them that cars 
were wasteful extravangances. But cars had often been the 
only extravagance these people ever knew. They were here to 
hear Thompson give them back their right to the highway. 

Buchanan cut short Wolfe’s musing by pointing to a group 
of men dressed in blue suits slouching against the wall. Wolfe 
knew that they were Buchanan’s security force, a motley crew 
of locals and Buchanan’s drinking buddies. 

“Like ‘em?” 

“They’ll do. How many of them are sober?” Wolfe felt that 
churning fear in his stomach. 

“Don’t really know, Edwin, but I’d guess no more than a 
quarter of them. Let’s face it, they could be sober as hell and 
nothing they could do would stop the Hypers. Look at that 
over there.” Buchanan pointed a stubby finger at two security 
men sharing a jay. “Top-flight troopers, these boys. Look, I’ll 
station ’em around on the rooftops of the three sides that the 
police chief ain’t covering. You can inspect them later on, 
maybe around ten. Thompson told me to tell you to report in 
to him at eight, and it’s quarter of. So, I’ll see you later, 
Edwin, and don’t worry, the plan’s gonna work.” 

You’re right it’s going to work, thought Wolfe as he walked 
to Thompson’s motel room. It’s going to work far better than 
Buchanan imagined possible. 

Wolfe shed his outward hatred for Thompson and prepared 
to assume his former role of half- subservient yes-man. He 
knocked on the door and tried to smile. 

Thompson did not answer at once. A Secret Service officer 
allowed Wolfe to enter after a thorough frisking. Wolfe now 
wondered what was about to happen. 

“Can’t be too careful, Edwin,” said Thompson. He was clad 
in an old bathrobe. “Sit down Edwin, I might have something 
to say.” 

Wolfe did as he was told. Thompson was smiling broadly. 

“You’re still press secretary, but not today. You’re going to 
help Brother Buchanan this morning, and I mean help him, not 
run the show. It’s about time you learned some humility, 
Edwin, and I intend for you to leam it quite well. After you 
learn that, maybe you’ll make a fairly good Secretary of 
Transportation or whatever I decide to make you. Do you 
understand that?” 

“Yes,” said Wolfe weakly as he mentally burst into 
hysterics. 

“Good, that’s all I had to tell you. Run along and help 
Stripes.” 

Wolfe left, estimating that the whole exchange had lasted 
thirty seconds. In his mind floated the details for the 
implementation of Buchanan’s plan. Buchanan planned to have 
one of the rooftop guards fire a blank shot at precisely 12:06. 
He had assured Wolfe that such an action would throw the 
ever-paranoid Thompson into an embarrassing situation. Wolfe 
knew that Thompson, like most bullies, was a devout physical 
coward, and Wolfe could imagine that scene that Buchanan 


wished to create. Buchanan had also outlined a possible escape 
mechanism: blame everything on the Hypers. 

As Wolfe walked through the square, he noted that the 
number of Hypers had visibly grown in the previous ten 
minutes. There seemed to be hundreds of them now, male and 
female, sitting in small groups playing cards and talking. Wolfe 
had a mental image of the square becoming a sea of dark 
colored bushjackets by the time Thompson was supposed to 
speak. 

Buchanan joined him on the square and began explaining 
the deployment of the guards. The security troops were all 
high as kites, Buchanan declared, and it would be possible to 
do anything, even kill Thompson, at noon. Then he asked 
Wolfe to join him for another cup of coffee. 

The morning passed slowly as Wolfe and Buchanan 
reminisced about their adventures in the Thompson campaign 
organization. When Wolfe grew bored, Buchanan began talking 
of his wartime activities in Korea and Vietnam. When this, too, 
wore* thin, he began telling off-color jokes. 

Wolfe listened politely, but his mind was on the Hypers 
outside. By ten his image of an ocean of silent Hypers had 
become reality. Here and there he could spot a group of sullen 
locals, but most of the ground space was alive with Hypers. 

As they stepped outside to conduct their inspection, 
Buchanan informed Wolfe of the final step of the plan. During 
this inspection, Wolfe was to dismiss one guard and take his 
place. Buchanan would later deliver Wolfe three blank 
cartridges. Wolfe agreed to this plot, and they began climbing 
through back stairs and private hallways to the various 
rooftops overlooking the square. 

Buchanan arbitrarily picked the thirteenth man to be the 
goat. The guard was a local, a man of about forty who was 
missing a front tooth. He was positioned at the right front 
comer of an old bank on the east side. Wolfe smelled the 
cheap wine on the man’s breath and knew that Buchanan had 
picked the right man. Buchanan gave the hapless guard a 
tongue-lashing, divested him of his rifle and sent him off with 
fifteen dollars cash. Then he handed Wolfe the three cartridges, 
saying that it would be too obvious for him to make another 
tour before noon. Wolfe agreed, and stretched out in the late 
summer sun to await Thompson. 

Once Buchanan had worked his way down through the 
bank and appeared in the square, Wolfe opened his briefcase 
and began to work. As he tightened bolts and screws, he 
thought of the discoveries he had made in the previous 
twenty-four hours, discoveries which should have been 
self-evident. 

That Jeremy Thompson was a sadist and thoroughly 
dislikable person he had known for some time. That Jeremy 
Thompson was a murderer was another fact that even now he 
found hard to digest. But self-evident facts were self-evident 
facts, and Wolfe had always acted upon the knowledge 
inherent in self-evident facts. 

The square was jammed now with a crowd composed 
mostly of Hypers. Through his binoculars Wolfe could see the 
strain on the faces of the local police, who had never been 
called upon before to protect the self-appointed savior of the 
nation. He could also see the young Hyper leader, Sloane, 
passing out blue capsules to his people. Wolfe guessed that 
those capsules contained Triptane. 









He turned his gaze to the luncheonette, where Buchanan 
and the local police chief had just finished eating. The chief 
was talking to Buchanan. Buchanan nodded and once glanced 
up at Wolfe with a smile and a particularly vigorous nod. 

Wolfe searched the crowd for Caren, but she had evidently 
remained in the Holiday Inn. She had never seen Thompson 
speak live; she said that it would make her vomit. 

Finally Wolfe watched the locals. Most stared blankly at the 
stand but a few looked hopeful. They really expected 
Thompson to give them back their car keys. 

Wolfe tightened a final screw and examined his handiwork. 
It looked much like a crutch, a long pole of gleaming 
aluminum with a padded shoulder piece. Wolfe was proud of 
this thing; it had been made expressly for him by a German 
craftsman. Lightweight and very easily disassembled and 
concealed, it was one of the finest brand of rifles in the world. 

Wolfe reached into a special compartment of the briefcase 
and extracted his shells. They too gleamed in the sun. In their 
noses were tiny explosive charges; hit a man anywhere near a 
vital organ and they would kill him. 

As Wolfe loaded, the local band struck up “ Hail to the 
Chief, a bit prematurely, Wolfe thought. Half of the crowd 
cheered but the Hypers remained silent, each lost in a private 
universe. Through the gunsight, Wolfe could see only Sloane 
taking notice of Thompson’s arrival. Sloane stuck out his 
tongue at the man projected to win the Presidency. 

Wolfe put the rifle down and looked at his watch. Four 
minutes to go. He lit a cigarette. His bowels began to bother 
him again, churning and quaking as Thompson began to speak. 

The loudspeakers distorted Thompson’s voice. Wolfe could 


pick out words and phrases, the stock ones Thompson used in 
every speech. The Senator was speaking glowingly of 
America’s destiny to fill in the gap left by the collapse of the 
British Empire, while ignoring the fact that America has tried 
to do so and failed. He also spoke of the valiant Israelis, a 
sentiment Wolfe agreed with, and of their crucial need of 
American aid, while ignoring the fact that the Mediterranean 
was a Soviet lake. 

Wolfe scanned the crowd again. Buchanan was playing his 
part well, nodding every time Thompson made a point. Sloane 
was also playing his part, spitting on the ground as if to rid his 
mouth of a particularly vile taste. And of course the locals 
were playing their part, cheering and shouting, waiting for 
Thompson to give them their access to the highways. 

Buchanan glanced at Wolfe and the nodding stopped. 
Thompson was attempting to drive home some point about 
the necessity for social welfare. Wolfe glanced at his watch and 
watched the second hand sweep past the six. 

His bowels tightening, Wolfe returned to a scene he had 
never viewed, a dark Essex City street. A tall, dark-haired 
young woman walking slowly as a corpulent man stalked her. 
A scream that made no sound in Wolfe’s imagination. 

Edwin Wolfe thought he had Thompson’s moustache in the 
crosshairs as he pulled the trigger. 


Thts is the first of four stories comprising “The Apocalypse Quartet. ” 

□ 
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It’s hard to know where to start talking about Hunter S. 
Thompson. He’s one mean mother when it comes to describing 
him. He’s obviously a sick man, mentally, physically, any way 
you take him. He is also probably one of our best journalists, 


politically and otherwise. Strangest of all, his talent lies in his 
sickness. As long as he’s out in the nether regions of sanity, 
screaming at all of us, we’re all right. But are we ready for 
him? 
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VERYTHING 
seems ter be ready. 
Are you Ready? 
Ready? 


What can I tell you about Thompson? That he’s funny, 
scary, given to excess in both the style and content of his 
material, maybe a fool and maybe a prophet. 

I can t remember any quotes from Thompson’s three 
books, although a lot of scenes are still vivid. Glancing through 
them here, I can find something that is probably interesting. 
The legends in the front of each book are weird stuff. Hell’s 
Angels is introduced by a quote from Villon; Fear and 
Loathing in Las Vegas by a quote from Samuel Johnson; and 
Fear and Loathing: the Campaign Trail ‘72 by words from a 
poem by T.S. Eliot. 


“In my own country I am in a far-off land 
I am strong but have no force or power 
/ win all yet remain a loser 
A t break of day I say goodnight 
When I lie down I have a great fear 
of falling. ” 

-Francois Villon 


For a man who has made his reputation by writing 
outrageous stuff for everything from Esquire to Rolling Stone, 
the quotes are pretty fancy. Laid beside Thompson’s 
individual brand of wild-hair journalism, they give a diverse, 
not to say schizoid, view of the man. They also clear up a 
vicious rumor that some rather shaky types have been 
circulating-that Thompson has no intelligence and can only 
write drooling nonsense. Along with those quotes, take a look 
at the chapter in F&L: the Campaign Trail ‘ 72 in which he 
describes the machinations of Mankiewicz, Hart and Co. 
against the Humphrey people at the Democratic Convention to 


assure McGovern’s chances on the first ballot. Theodore White 
should have such insight. 

What is more entertaining is Thompson’s writing on the 
personalities of the candidates. Humphrey is written off again 
and again as “a contemptible old hack.” Only Nixon fares 
worse, receiving one barrage after another of the most scathing 
language Thompson can dream up. 

Thompson got into journalism as a newspaper sportswriter; 
his style is a combination of a dope addict and Dizzy Dean. 



HunterS. Thompson 


All pictures and illustrations reprinted from Rolling Stone magazine. 
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Many have accused Thompson of writing too much about 
himself. While the charge has merit, it has one major 
flaw-Thompson makes no attempt to be objective. He opts 
instead for writing about events as he participates in them. The 


“He who makes a beast of himself gets rid of the painof being 


a man. 


-Dr. Johnson 


validity of the campaign book and of Hell’s Angels is that 
Thompson gives the reader the basic feel of what it’s like to 
watch politicians peddle their asses all over the country day in 
and day out; what-it feels like to drink beer with motorcycle 
goons; to have a wreck going 70 miles an hour into a steep 
curve on a rainy night; and what it feels like to get the hell 
stomped out of one’s self on a barroom floor by a bunch of 
drunken roughnecks. 

That sort of writing is authentic, and we do not see much 
of it these days. Thompson is one of the few writers willing to 
sacrifice what is usually a false sense of objective truth for the 
more interesting point of view of what it feels like to be down 
in the pit fighting the lions first hand. 



This sort of thing is not new. The best non-fiction writers in 
the language have done it this way. Thompson does for the 
Angels what Boswell did for Johnson, for the campaign what 
Pepys did for the London fire. 

Fear and Loathing in Las Vegas is our Journal of the Plague 
Year, a facsimile of events that has more truth than the 
original product. It’s unlikely that Thompson took that trip to 
Vegas and did all those drugs at once that he writes of so well. 
But his job on Vegas as the chancre/ideal of American life is 
truly horrifying, and the drug-soaked paranoia and bad craziness 
that he chronicles are true for any of us who ever gave Lyndon 
Johnson or Richard Nixon a close look. 

If you give a damn about the way you live or the country 
you live it in, you’ll read these books. They are about us. They 
are no more measured or logical than today’s headlines. They 
possess an immediacy and an anger that grabs you by the balls 
or makes you realize you don’t have anv. 

“Between the Idea and the Reality .. Falls the Shadow. ” 
-T.S. Eliot 


Thompson is in his mid-thirties and yet he writes like 
someone fresh from a civics class, full of idealism that is 
smashed brutally by the truth of existing American life. 

Thompson’s worth as a writer in our times is that he has a 
wonderfully developed sense of outrage. He gets mad at things 
that others take for granted. Although he may go overboard 
sometimes, we need a little excess to bring us to at least the 
proper level of awareness about the country, the government, 
Them. 

So, here we have a man with numerous official journalistic 
credits (tell mom and dad that he wrote for the National 
Observer if they get nervous), time spent as a foreign 
correspondent, now living in Woody Creek, Colorado with his 
wife, Sandy, and his son, Juan, where he spends his time 
raising doberman pinschers and building a power base for a 
U.S. Senate campaign in 1974. He is known to his associates as 
a relentless drinker, an avid reader and a fine hand with a .44 
magnum. 

Then again, he just might be stoned crazy, hopped-up on a 
head full of acid, and burning the rest of his hair off on a 
gigantic speed rush. 


* • 
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THE TEN COMMANDMENTS OF LIVING IN A WAKE FOREST DORM 


Thou shalt have no other room but this room, and thou shalt live in it whether thou likest it or not. This room hath been 
assigned thee, and no one carest whether it be hot or haveth a wasp’s nest herein, or whether or not thou art happy. Be 
thou happy thou got a room, and leavest it at that. What Wake hath joined let not man put asunder. 

Thou shalt not cook. Thou shalt not toast; thou shalt not make coffee; thou shalt not pop popcorn. And thou certainly shalt 
not make french fries. 

Thou shalt not entertain members of the opposite sex in thy room. If thou doist it anyway, thy nose shall fall off. 

Thy air conditioner may or may not work; but regardless, it is thine own responsibility. Thy management may choose to 
attempt to fix the malfunctioning conditioning, but thou shalt refrain from complaining if the conditioning continues to 
malfunction. Thou shalt never get a refund. 

Thou shalt not iron. 


Thou shall not smoke dope. Smoking dope, too, will make thy nose fall off, and although it be better than entertaining 
members of the opposite sex, thou shalt do neither. 

Honor they R. A. He shall observe thy going out and thy coming in from this day forth, even forevermore. 

Thou art responsible for thine own goods, and if a neighbor stealeth them, it is thine own fault. If thou losest thy key thou 
cannot gettest into thy room. Verily, it is that simple. 

Thou shalt not make noise unless thou art in a fraternity. 

Thou shalt obey this contract, as thou are signing it of thine own free will. If thou breakest this contract, thou forfeitest thy 
room and venly thou shalt be cast out into the street among demons, where thou willst probably get stoned. And thy nose 
shall fall off. For ours is the power and the power and the power and the power. And do not thou ever forgettest it. 


AMEN. 
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About the Cover: The Student presents Cover Girl “Vincent” all set for the 
winter chill in a light colored shirt and no earmuffs. The smart look for game 
or cocktail, young “Vincent” is our pick for “Sickie of the Year,” although 
we’ll have to wait until our January issue when the annual “Sickie” award is 
presented. ‘Til then eat your hearts out, fellas. 
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Six months, for some, and we will be Wake Forest alumni. We will ardently read alumni news. We will grow 
wistful, in time, concerning names and faces which stay less and less in mind. We will buy tickets to football 
games and envy the frivolity of students, who do funny things like cheer and drink beer. We will remember, not 
too long ago, . . . 

And the remembrance is annual, conditioned, clock-work. Our guiding administration knows that those of us 
who have been difficult, bitter, or disillusioned will finally, and maybe very soon, come home to roost in the 
Wake Forest of our dreams. We will look back not in sorrow or anger, but with compassion and fondness. We 
will grow mellow, we will talk with pride: We will have nostalgia on the brain forever. 

But, for some, it won't quite be that way. Four years of beating our heads against the rusty tower door will 
not be replaced by fonder, infantile memories of things as they were not. We will remember an institution which 
forgot its fathers in everything but name, which looked to the future birth and growth of the Modern College 
without considering miscarriage. We will remember a faculty of moderate brilliance and unusual understanding, 
who had only themselves to talk to and learn from because we, the students, failed them badly. We were 
admitted because of potential failure, hopeful breakdown, and the conditioning increased with the passage of 
months. We will not remember a great deal about our peers, because students were all alike, and had the same 
habits and petty fears and the same unwillingness to accept a faculty challenge to understand something. We will 
remember no sound but our own inadequecies of expression. 

What some of us will remember, rather than mums on Saturday, is the great glass bubble in which we all 
worked and loved and played. Our motions and emotions were visible to others, and theirs to us. And we learned 
that most people don't do things here as if they really mean them. They play out roles predesigned, prepackaged 
by personal insecurity and administration design. What they move to accomplish or enact is constantly 
surrounded, tempered, dominated by their need to let other people see the intelligence, bravura, importance, 
lack of concern, and/or stability of the act and the actor. We came, we saw, and we folded before the round even 
began. 

Someone once remarked that we were all like cooked mushrooms-bland, not particularly striking to look at, 
but nonetheless tough, and occasionally hard to swallow. There is an extent of incredulity here-why we persist, 
in the midst of our ineffectuality of action and speech. Why we become more and more immune, more like 
tough old birds who make Thanksgiving meals distasteful. We are either overcoming great odds and at least 
carrying through motions of life and the waking state, or we are too much the products of Wake Forest, now, to 
tell the difference. 

Those hard shell candies we get at Halloween are tasty. Usually stale, a bit dry--but, oh, that chewy inside. The 
filling is rich and sweet and intoxic, and we eat and eat until, of a sudden, the tooth hurts, the nerve is raw and 
open, and we spit out the candy and don't eat more for a time. We as students occasionally spit out the candy, 
when the nerve is open, and complain about the pain. Things like losing seasons, and faculty decisions. But we 
never complain long, or hard, or particularly well. The candy men of Willy Wonka U. hold those golden tickets 
above our mouths, and it looks too good, too easy to miss. So we forget the excess and love the sweetness, and 
we are in exile on the Main Street of insecurity and neglect. 

Please, sirs, don't send us the alumni news. Don't write us for an annual tithe. We just couldn't look at 
another piece of candy, and we're really not sorry at all. And in another ten years, when we've been out and 
through and washed and tumbled and hung to dry on a line, don't assume we'll love the candy and thrill to the 
name. You, the great, the candy maker, have made us sad and disappointed. Thy goal may be to make us sweet 
and good and workable, and you may succeed, but that is not a thing to make speeches about, to write 
handbooks about. You will have left us as you came to us, and we to you: unsure, incomplete, and now devoid 
of wonder. The sweetness, and the thrill, are gone forever. —T.P. n 
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BOOKS 


"The Honorary Consul” 

Reviewed by Mark Hofmann 


"The Boys on the Bus” 

Reviewed by Malcolm Jones 


"Foxfire 2” 


Reviewed by Kathy Banks 


"Cosell” 


Reviewed by Tom Phillips 


THE HONORARY CONSUL 
By Graham Greene 

Simon and Schuster. $7.95. 315 pages. 


Graham Greene’s newest book is nothing if not topical. It 
seems as if he had access to tomorrow’s headlines, for it is full 
of slinking guerillas, priests turned devoted Marxists and even 
an airline hijacking. And of course there are the ugly 
Americans, who are doing all in their power to prevent the 
freedom-loving people of Paraguay from gaining liberty. 

The title of the book comes from the title bestowed upon 
Charley Fortnum, an alcoholic subject of Her Majesty the 
Queen who has been entrusted to care for the two other 
British citizens who live in a sleepy provincial city in 
Argentina. Fortnum, who took a girl from Senora Sanchez’ 
brothel and made her his wife, is kidnapped by a group of 
Paraguayan guerillas who have ludicrously mistaken him for a 
teetotaling American ambassador. 

The guerillas had been aided by Dr. Eduardo Plarr, a 
half-British Paraguayan exile who also happens to be 
Fortnum’s wife’s lover. Plarr realizes their mistake and does his 
best to aid Fortnum, while hiding the fact that he is sleeping 
with Fortnum’s wife. 

So it goes. Greene examines as much of Latin American life 
and politics as he can while maintaining a coherent story. The 
novel has its stock Greene characters, doting British Catholics 
and revolutionary priests, whose transplantation to the land of 
gauchos does not change them one iota from their previous 


incarnations in Haiti and Mexico. 

Greene also takes a look at machismo through the thoughts 
and works of a minor Argentine novelist. The writer. Dr. 
Saavedra, at first appears somewhat ridiculous with his novels 
in which the good man always dies defending somebody’s 
honor. But Plarr discovers that the novelist lives in the barrio 
with the poor and when news of Fortnum’s kidnapping 
reaches him, Saavedra offers himself in place of the captive. 

Greene reveals his own prejudices in the novel and these 
prejudices will mar the work in the eyes of some. Greene 
evidently despises just about anything which smacks of 
American influence, so every American in the book seems 
either an object of ridicule or a figure of pure cold evil. One of 
the guerillas describes being tortured in Paraguay under the 
watchful eyes of a CIA agent, who is there representing the 
United States’ support of the cruel regieme of General 
Stroessner. 

All in all, The Honorary Consul is a book worth reading, if 
only because it was written by Graham Greene. Greene might 
seem a little uncomfortable dealing with the world of the 
1970s, which is far removed from Pinky’s Brighton, but he still 
knows enough of human nature and the various crises of faith 
in men’s minds to make interesting reading. 

- M.H. 
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THE BOYS ON THE BUS 

Riding with the Campaign Press Corps 

By Timothy Crouse 

Random House. $7.95. 383 pages. 


Tim Crouse has done a strange thing. He has taken an 
argument as old as Spiro Agnew and said something 
enlightening, entertaining and relevant about modern political 
journalism. 

He has eschewed Spiro’s epithets and rhetoric. With wit and 
intelligence, Crouse has taken on the press and called them to 
( task on their methods and their ideology. 

Unlike Agnew, Crouse never rants. He attempts fairness 
even when it might undercut his argument, and in the end 
makes a strong case against the way political journalism is 
practiced in America today. 

As Crouse sees it, that “way,” developed as it is by the 
press wizards into something akin to the Code of Hammurabi, 
is Pack Journalism. 

Pack Journalism, for those unfamiliar with the ways of the 
fourth estate, is a situation where reporters write the same 
things, talk to the same sources, read the same handouts and 
l just generally see everything the same way. 

Traveling in the pack, especially in a political campaign, is 
easier than going it alone. Writing a story from a press 
secretary’s handout is a lot easier than taking notes on a 
speech by a candidate. And if one reporter comes up with a 
story that nobody else has, his editor back in River City is 
going to wonder what kind of booze the guy’s been toking up 
. on out there in the hinterlands. 

Therefore, everyone writes the same. They copy each 
others’ leads, they all write from the same handout, they all 


take their stories from the lucky guy that rode with the 
candidate that day. 

It may not be absolutely correct, and it may even give a 
distorted view of the candidate, but it does all have the ring of 
truth because every single reporter on that campaign trail 
turned in the same story. 

Crouse splits his book into three parts: the primaries and 
conventions, the McGovern campaign and the Nixon 
non-campaign. 

In the primary section, he sets up his basic argument--that 
reporters following a candidate are reporting what he says and 
not what he actually does or thinks, out of a blind and 
shortsighted persuasion that what they are doing is objective. 
In reality it is nothing more than shallow, superficial drivel 
that leaves the real story buried beneath reams of bullshit 
speeches and handshake dinners. 

“Covering Nixon’s Campaign” is a section that is for 
anyone who has ever had a nightmare about Ron Ziegler’s 
methods (and as a reporter, I have had a couple of real 
bummers). Covering Nixon’s campaign was more or less like 
covering the sex life of the Pope. There wasn’t a lot there. The 
only real substance to come out of the Nixon camp was 
reported by the White House Press Corps. According to 
Crouse, that particular bunch of reporters all had their balls 
nailed like trophies on Ziegler’s office wall. The news coming 
from the White House reflected this—it was exactly what the 
administration wanted printed and nothing more. 
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Howard Cosell 


One of the sidelight stories that Crouse tells is very 
revealing in this respect. When Bob Woodward and Carl 
Bernstein got fairly far along with their Watergate investigation 
for the Washington Post, they needed to know more about 
Gordon Strachan. The funny thing was, no one in the White 
House press corps could tell them anything about Strachan. 
The man was Haldeman’s chief political advisor and not one 
reporter knew anything about him. 

The last section covers McGovern’s campaign. It was, 
compared to Nixon’s methods, an amateur job. Things got 
leaked whether they were supposed to be or not. The 
McGovern staff got emotional in the wrong places. Anything 
that could misfire did. 

But even here, the insularity of the press corps--30,000 feet 
in the air in the belly of a campaign airplane is not the best 
vantage point from which to discern what is happening in the 
country-gave a warped and insufficient view of what was 
really happening in the fall of 1972. 

Throughout the book, Crouse’s themes run strong. He 
continually backs up his theses-that the press is too insular, 
that it relies on the pack mentality, that individual reporting is 
discouraged by the source and by the newspapers 
themselves--with evidence taken directly from the campaign 
from start to finish. 

Anyone who reads newspapers and cares about the truth 
that is contained in them should take a look at this book. Tim 
Crouse gives a good, critical look at the national political press 
opefation, but he manages to balance his criticism-something 
Agnew seemed unable or unwilling to do-with truly positive 
points concerning the merits and integrity of the top reporters 
on the job. 


The Boys on the Bus does not always give cogent or 
precisely worked out arguments, but it does always give a 
considerable amount of information to chew on and an 
amazing store of anecdotes to enjoy. 

If Crouse is nothing else, he is a helluva storyteller. 

- M.J. 

FOXFIRE 2 

Anchor Press. $4.50. 405 pages 

Foxfire 2 covers everything from Sourwood honey to 
old-time burials, boogers, witches and haints. It also introduces 
you to Maude Shope and Happy Dowdle, among other rural 
characters in profile, who tell you how it was when they were 
kids and how the world looks from their perspective. Foxfire 2 
takes you away from the Energy Crisis and the High Cost of 
Living and shows you that life does go on without Moravian 
stars lit at Christmas and shopping centers and dishwashers. 
And perhaps the hardest slap-in-the-face for most of us 
“upper-middle” and “middle-middle” class suburbanites is that 
we have lost something valuable without even noticing that it 
has slipped quietly away. 

The achievement of the Foxfire volume is equally high in 
two respects: The preservation of a nearly forgotten life-style 
with the simple joys and hard labors of living; and the 
channeling of the energies of high school students towards a 
thorough and valuable record of that life-style. The dedicated 
efforts of the authors of Foxfire2 reveal themselves in the 
careful detail of the countless diagrams and explanations in the 
“how to make ...” chapters and the obvious appreciation and 
respect reflected in the profiles of people who prefer the old 
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to the new. Says Maude Shope, for example, a seventy-six year 
old widow who lives alone in a tiny frame house in the country, 
“Why, I wouldn’t swap this little shack here for th’ finest 
house in New York. I wouldn’t do it. That’s just th’ way I 
feel.” 

Among plans for making wagon wheels, dying and weaving 
cloth, corn shuckin’s and quiltin’s, Foxfire 2 reserves a section 
for “Spring Wild Plant Foods” and how to find them and cook 
them. Recipes for ramp soup, baked nettles, stewed dock, 
sorrel omelet, and pussley dumplings are only a few of the 
delicacies which are possible with a little know-how and 
ingenuity. 

There are frequent moments of humor in Foxfire 2 as when 
Anna Howard, self-sufficient at 93, speaks of her childhood 
and her parents. She obeyed them, she says, on all matters 
except one: “They whopped me for dippin’ snuff. I craved 
snuff. We’d make it out of Pa’s homemade tobacco. I bet you I 
couldn’t even tell you th’ times (my mother) whipped me for 
that.” Or Kenny Runion, an old mountain craftsman who 
talks about anything from dentists to hippies. He himself 
wears his hair longer than most people in his area, and when 
asked about long hair on young replies: “I think it’s nice. 
Other words, it’s hippie-like, ain’t it? I believe we ought t’be 
good to’ em, don’t you? I shore do.” 

Perhaps the greatest glimpses into the lives of these people, 
however, are in the chapters “Boogers, witches and haints,” 
and “Corn Shuckin’s, House Raisin’s. .. . ” both of which are 
solely comprised of personal anecdotes. Insofar as ghosts are 
concerned, most of the people interviewed do not believe in 
them, but everyone has a tale to tell. The “Corn 
Shuckin’s .... ” chapter even borders on nostalgia with 
accounts of community entertainment before the advent of 
movies and TV, and the ingenious combining of work with 
fun. 

Foxfire 2 is, however, much more than a profile of 
personalities; it is a virtual encyclopedia volume of practical 
knowledge or, in common terms, how to make do with what 
you have. It follows and supplements what The Foxfire Book 
started. (Both books are, incidentally, outgrowths of the 
Foxfire Magazine.) For anyone seriously intending to try his 
hand at “the simple life,” Foxfire 2 would be a valuable aid. 

Yet, the greatest value of Foxfire 2 lies in its expansion of 
an all-too-narrow perspective to which most of us 
unintentionally fall victim. It is a view of life from a wide 
angle which sweeps up a heritage and invokes a pride in 
grandparents who lived within it. In short, Foxfire 2 is a 
worthwhile venture into another type of “good life.” 

- K.B. 


COSELL 

By Howard Cosell 

Playboy Press. $8.95. 390 pages. 

Howard Cosell is a national institution, a legend, a 
larger-than-life cocktail party conversation piece. His mouth and 
mug parade across Monday Night Football and the giant now 
becomes larger; the giant commands respect as well as hatred 
in the world of sports. The testament to his rise to fame and 


glory, and the struggles and joys of being there, is now 
available in print, as written by the hand of the Man himself. It 
is, to borrow from the dust jacket industry, a very 
“hard-hitting” book; it spans the length of Cosell’s career from 
his beginnings in radio to the present day, and has a lot to say 
about the faces and names in between. 

What the legend of Howard Cosell suggests and what 
Howard Cosell himself believes he is, are, suprisingly, almost 
identical. He understands his own arrogance, and indeed uses it 
to heighten the unmistakable Cosell magic in reporting. By his 
own admission (and others), he has helped to pioneer the 
“in-depth” profile and “color” commentary in broadcast 
journalism, especially sports. He believes strongly in what he 
does, and applies his brashness and understanding of the sports 
conflict to anything he covers. He has not hesitated to 
interject near opinion when he felt a broadcast needed some 
zing. For that, and for other matters, he has been a 
controversial figure. 

Typically, Cosell meets both the legend and the controversy 
head-on. The better part of his book is devoted to three very 
important subjects in the recent career of Howard Cosell: The 
20th (Munich) Olympiad, Monday Night Football, and 
Muhammad Ali. He decries the shambles at the Munich games, 
and is especially critical of the U.S. Olympic Committee’s 
inept handling of American athlete participation. Monday 
Night Football is his joy, with he and Dandy Don Meredith 
guffawing and slapsticking their way from criticism to 
immense popularity and an Emmy. And, of course, there is 
Muhammad Ali. Their careers are unmistakably linked. 
Muhammad-perhaps the most controversial figure in sports in 
the last twenty years, and, in his prime, one of America’s 
greatest boxers ever--learns to trust, hate, love, and challenge 
Cosell at all times, and Cosell to Muhammad does the same. 
Cosell tells the story of being best friend to a misunderstood, 
extremely proud man. The “Dear Howard” letters, for a long 
time, ended in “you Nigger-loving Jew bastard.” 

Elsewhere, Cosell gives account of his “former life,” and 
how, until 1953, he was a fairly successful trial lawyer in New 
York. How he got into radio almost as a stunt for some 
friends, and how he climbed the ladder at ABC Radio to 
become a hot dog ready for bigger and better things. He 
devotes a chapter to Woody Allen and “Bananas,” and praises 
the comedian for his genius and warmth. He talks about the 
role and the “myth” of the sports fan, and strongly criticizes 
the fickle American public for ruining the careers and lives of 
men such as Roger Maris (Maris now drinks beer and grows fat 
in Jacksonville). He concludes with short cameos on dozens of 
the world’s greatest sportsmen of recent past and present. 

And, not suprisingly, we find no Dick Schaap to pad the 
words of a dumb jock with eloquent garbage. Cosell writes 
clearly, distinctly, and not without a sense of delivery. It is 
simply a great cut above the “as told to” series of pithy 
testimonials. It is full of anecdote, frank opinion, and a strong 
sense of moral justice. The Howard Cosell which finally 
emerges is an extremely motivated, intelligent, and very 
warm man. He is, in short, worthy of the legend which 
surrounds him. His book is convincing, and can be enjoyed 
whether one cares a hoot about sports or not. It is solid 
writing, and makes for good reading. 

- T.P. □ 
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THE BLACK DOT 


"As long as I'm in this fraternity, there’s not going to be a 
black in here." 

Who said that? An American Nazi Party member? The 
Alabama American Legion? George Wallace or Lester Maddox? 

Guess again. That statement was made by a brother in one 
of Wake Forest's larger fraternities. So were these: "I don't 
lose sleep at night because they don't come over." "I don't 
want any blacks in this fraternity because I personally don't 
care for them that much." "Most blacks have a terrible 
attitude towards white people on this campus. They're cliquish 
and really look down their noses at us." 

The above are not uncommon attitudes, but they are 
certainly not unanimous. Wake Forest, though typically 
behind national trends in collegiate living situations and race 
relationship orientation, does have fraternitites and societies 
that have or have had black members. Blacks are a tiny dot on 
the Wake Forest White Elephant, with many more blacks 
preferring the social comfort and even necessity of the 
Afro-American Society. So why do Blacks join fraternities and 
societies? 

Neil Ransom and Lee Evans were the first black fraternity 
members at Wake Forest. Lee, now Vice-President of Lambda 
Chi Alpha, said "We joined because we were looking for an 
outlet. We wanted to get to know different people, not just to 
know white people. The main objective was to broaden our 
scope, and the fraternity was a good way to get to know a lot 
of people at one time. The guys we hung with were all being 
rushed by fraternities, so we were naturally rushed along with 
them.” 

Lee gave another reason for joining: "I was interested in 
getting into an organization working with the community. It 
has benefitted me in the sense that the fraternity has 
sponsored me and my ideas in the community." Lee has 
introduced the programs of Big Brothers, Action, and a 
tutoring service into Lambda Chi. 

Lee feels that blacks have not rushed into fraternities more 


because of their small numbers at Wake. "A black would be 
hesitant to join because of the peer-group situation 
necessitated by the small numbers of blacks at Wake. If 
bidded, a black might not be anxious to leave the peer group 
because the fraternity would be taking up a great deal of his 
time. However, if it (the frat) is gone into with the right 
attitude, I think it can be a worthwhile thing. I joined for 
interrelating with people and not necessarily for the social 
partying aspect." 

Mitch Clarke is head cheerleader and president of the 
Afro-American Society. "Socially, the fraternity (Lambda Chi) 
gives me introspect into white social life-not that I need it, 
but at Wake it is pushed at me anyway. These are guys (whites 
in the frat) that I would be hanging with anyway. "A large 
reason Mitch joined was because Zonnie Mozon and Norris 
MacDonald were already in. "I would have joined a fraternity 
if I was the first blackto do so, but I would have had to face 
the rest of the blacks and explain why. They would have said, 
'Why'd you do that'-but they would have understood because 
they realize it is a white community. When I was a freshman 
there was nothing the Afro-Am had to offer me-there were not 
many black women in it, it had no black advisor, and basically 
the society was untogether. The fact of our few numbers at 
Wake meant that there was only a small smount of people 
working together, and therefore there were many problems. 
Cliques happened because of this small number of people." 

What does Wake offer blacks as a group socially? Again, 
Mitch Clark: "They can't offer us anything because they have 
to satisfy the majority. Getting the Temptations was good, but 
that's a once-in-a-lifetime thing at Wake. If I went to 
Winston-Salem State, every performer we got would make me 
stronger as a black man. When I go to a function on this 
campus I have to act as an American citizen and not as a black, 
because I wouldn't be understood." 

Theta Chi fraternity also has two black brothers, both of 
whom joined in Spring 1973. Charlie Devlin, like Mitch Clark, 
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feels that "The things that the fraternity offered at that time 
were greater than what the Afro-Am had to offer. Being a 
member of both, however, gives you an advantage over the 
average student socially, academically, and 
student-relationship-wise on this campus and surrounding 
universities." Alvis Perry, who pledged along with Charlie, had 
other reasons for wanting to join: "I was bored and had some 
money I wanted to get rid of." 

Things have worked out rather unsuccessfully for black girls 
wishing to join the white social community. Whereas black 
males seem generally satisfied with their fraternities, societies 
have not met the expectations of black females. So far only 
Beth Norbrey Hopkins has graduated as a black member of a 
society (Sophs). 

Ramona Nichols and Jannis Floyd were in a body of about 
22 girls who formed the Steps Society in 1971. Mona dropped 
out first last year, and Jannis shortly followed. Financial 
reasons were cited by the girls as a cause of their quitting, but 
the main problems were social. "When we (Steps) had a beer 
blast there would be no black men in the fraternity to socialize 
or interact with, so we lost interest and dropped out," Jannis 
said. Because of the social situation and the absence of any 
black studies courses, Jannis added that Wake offers blacks 
"Not a thing. The main reason a black would come to Wake 
Forest is because of the scholarship money he might receive." 

When Carolyn Davis joined the Thymes society in the 
spring of 1971 there were only nine black girls attending 
Wake, "So it was inconceivable to attempt to form an all-black 
society. I thought maybe if we could get enought black girls in 
a society we could make do. It wouldn't have been as good as 
an all-black society, but it would have been better than 
nothing. When I joined, the attitude of the other black sisters 
was to wait and see what happened with me." Carolyn stayed 
in Thymes for four semesters and went inactive in Spring '73. 
She cited her reason as being that "The main interests of the 


society were beer blasts, lavaliere mates, etc., which weren't 
my interests at all. I couldn't see myself partying with white 
guys." Financial reasons also helped Carolyn decide to quit. 
"The reason I went Thymes was because they seemed most 
sincere in wanting me as a person, not as a token black. I'm 
not bitter about it though, because if the system were reversed 
and blacks were in the vast majority in societies, I probably 
wouldn't change my interests or behavior at all to accomodate 
whites." 

So the black dot stands separate, attached to the elephant 
in name only. And how about the white elephant in relation to 
that dot? There has been only one case (two years ago) in 
which a white student asked membership into the 
Afro-American Society. Most of his friends were blacks. 
Among the requirements for membership (there is no 
stipulation as to race) is a 3/4 majority vote for acceptance. 
Not unexpectedly, the white student failed to gain the 3/4 
approval. A few liberal members voted for him, a few racists 
voted against him, and the rest abstained. The overwhelming 
majority walked the fence. 

So Wake Forest in 1973 is now a society of racial 
fence-walkers. The University, while denying the inevitable 
cries of tokenism, actively seeks black faculty and 
administrators. The Afro-Am has a controversial representative 
in the student legislature-controversial in that his position 
more or less defies the constitutional election processes. Most 
Wake Forest white students recognize the need for blacks and 
black awareness, even in the token stages which still must be 
observed. Most blacks accept this tokenism, and try to ignore 
it. Blacks and the Afro-Am Society are just one more group of 
people doing their own, collective, private things. Few whites 
or blacks have fallen off the fence from straddling, but still 
fewer have jumped the fence to either side. The apathetic 
benign-neglect notion of apartheid exists, and no one seems to 
give a damn whether it consumes or not. □ 


By David Baker, Doug Jobes, and Zonnie Mozon 













It was crowded on Thursday night, even though 
the Craftsmen’s Fair was not to open until the next 
day. 

John Nygren stood behind his tables full of his 
glasswork and chatted with friends and those who 
had come to see his exhibit for the first time. 

Although someone seemed to want his attention 
nearly every minute, he remained in good humor. 
With his sandy beard growing full down the front of 
his shirt, he looked like a Currier and Ives character 
stepped full-blown from the pictures. 

It was impossible to talk with him that night be¬ 
cause he was so busy. However, his glasswork was 
there and it was fascinating in itself. John Nygren’s 
glass is to pyrex as Tiffany’s is to Woolworth’s. 

It is quality material. One’s first reaction is to buy 
as soon as possible. The second reaction is to put it as 
far away from human hands as possible. The third, 
though, unless one happens to be a banker, is to think 
twice before cleaning out the checking account in one 
fell swoop. Nygren’s work, like that of most good 
craftsmen, is expensive. 

Even so, one is tempted to throw caution to the 
wind and buy. Nygren’s glass is that beautiful. It re¬ 
flects expert workmanship, an artist’s eye and the 
love that a man who cares about his craft will give to 
what he makes. 

However, John Nygren is not one of a kind. The 
Piedmont Craftmen’s Fair is full of such talented and 
dedicated people. 

Memorial Coliseum is a huge, impersonal bam of a 


‘Creating Objects 
With Their 
Own Hands” 


By Malcolm Jones 


place that given a chance can put a damper on the 
most frenzied rock concert or exciting basketball 
game. 

Even so, the approximately 150 craftsmen who 
gathered on November 2 and 3 to exhibit and sell 
their products managed to generate quite a bit of 
warmth and good will while they were there. 

The fair opened on Friday, and Thursday night was 
for the craftsmen and honorary members of the as¬ 
sociation to come and meet each other and relax after 
setting up the booths. 

The atmosphere was relaxed and friendly. Every¬ 
one seemed to know that the next two days would 
bring in customers and sales, but also headaches, 
noisy children and hordes of people who would 
come, look and turn away saying, “Why do they 
charge so much for just that simple little thing.” 

On Thursday evening, it was different. Then it was 
easy to talk to the craftsman and examine exhibits 
leisurely. 

On the upper level, one had to squeeze around 
other people to get down the hallway. It was warm in 
the upper reaches of the Coliseum. 

Even so, Robert Brunk did not seem to mind the 
heat and the crowded atmosphere. 

Brunk’s medium is wood. For the past two years, 
he has been a full-time craftsman in Weaverville, N. 
C., near Asheville. 

With his exhibit spread out around him, he sat with 
his wife, occasionally talking to passers-by. 
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and Neil Caudle 


A big man with a chestnut-colored beard, Robert 
Brunk is a former sociology professor who used to 
teach at the University of North Carolina at Asheville. 
He says that he enjoyed working with wood even 
before he left the academic world, and decided to try 
to make it as a craftsman in the North Carolina 
mountains. 

Brunk and his wife bought a farm two years ago, 
and he set up his shop. 

His business was helped in the beginning when the 
Smithsonian Institute bought one of his hand-made 
cradles. He still makes the cradles for under $200 — 
constructed of solid walnut, they are simply designed 
and executed. They are perhaps even more beautiful 
when one realizes that nothing like them could be 
bought in a store. 

Before ever leaving his teaching job, Brunk had 
training as a sculptor. He works with wood now be¬ 
cause he is an artist and craftsman and because he 
loves wood, sometimes merely enhancing the beauty 
of a particular piece by working up the natural finish 
and letting nature do the rest. 

“I collect wood,” he says. Like some people collect 
old cars or stamps, Brunk collects pieces of wood 
wherever he finds them. Sometimes he uses the wood 
in a piece of sculpture and sometimes he just saves it. 

Brunk uses wood that he buys from his neighbors 
or that he takes from his own land. Occasionally he 
lucks up and finds a beautiful piece of wood lying 
loose in an off-beat place. 


Over the next few years here at Wake Forest we 
will be constructing and equiping a new building 
designed specifically to house the fine arts. 
Hopefully, as these new facilities become ready, the 
numbers and interests of our art students and staff 
will be growing also, creating more vitality in the 
artistic life here. One expansion we would like to see 
our art department make is into an emphasis on 
crafts. As we have seen, design in the hands of a 
competent craftsman can be applied to an almost 
unlimited number of objects and materials, creating 
art that is both beautiful and functional. Pottery, 
weaving, furniture making, and glass work, to list a 
few, are all skills that teach us how to design and 
decorate with more grace and personal discretion the 
places we live and the things we use. When we learn 
crafts, we are not only learning to create and 
appreciate fine art, but we are also learning the 
self-reliance of the craftsman who is confident and 
capable with his hands, and the reveranee he feels for 
his materials. An education of this kind is one of 
permanent satisfaction. 

Other North and South Carolina universities have 
crafts studies that are proving very effective for 
students and teachers alike. East Carolina University, 
for example, has a student art population that totals 
750, with a trained staff of 30 teachers. A design 
major is offered, which includes a thorough training 
in a variety of crafts. Several of the school’s crafts 
teachers are also practicing craftsmen who are able to 
insure themselves of a reliable income while persuing 
their art at the same time. Continually increasing 
student and faculty interest in this program testifies 
to the fact that the emphasis is in the right place. 

In order to provide for ourselves the kind of arts 
program we want, we must begin right now to offer 
concrete suggestions to our faculty and 
administrators. Certainly a well balanced art 
department would include at least the rudimentary 
skills of the more basic crafts. Perhaps it will be 
necessary to hire staff members who are personally 
active and specially qualified in the area of crafts. If 
we study these considerations carefully now, as well 
as those of space and materials, we can improve our 
chances of having a more than token representation 
of crafts when we finally move into a new building 
and a new department. 
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However, conscious that what he uses for his work 
will not be replaced unless he does it, he plants 1,000 
walnut trees each year on his farm. 

The fair was full of people like Bob Brunk. Some 
were more colorful than others, some were old, some 
young, but all were committed to the principle of 
making things by hand. 

In the brochures put out by Piedmont Craftsmen, 
Inc. is the following quote: 

“Piedmont Craftsmen, Inc. was founded by a small 
group of craftsmen who in the midst of a mechanized 
society rediscovered the joy in creating objects with 
their own hands.” 

The brochure goes on to point out that it is ap¬ 
propriate that the association’s headquarters is in 
Winston-Salem, a town created in 1766 primarily as a 
craft and trade center for Piedmont North Carolina. 

The town created in 1766 was Salem, preserved 
now as historically reconstructed Old Salem. In 1964, 
upon the creation of the craft association, the first 



George Kelischek 


fair was held in Old Salem. 

Krispy Kreme Donuts had just moved out of their 
old bakery and office buildings in that part of town, 
and the first craft fair was held in the vacant build¬ 
ings. 

It was a cramped affair, but the excitement of 
artisans demonstrating their skills and exhibiting their 
wares was exciting. 

Since then, the craftsmen’s association has grown a 
great deal. Still, the demonstration booths have the 
same excitement, as potters work at their wheels and 
weavers at their looms. 

Strolling among the crowds — and it requires a real 
act of love to even put up with the maddening crowds 
that now assault each years’ fair — even the most 
casual observer cannot help being struck by the skill 
and variety present in nearly every booth. 

This year’s exhibit, to be honest, has the usual 
collection of tacky-looking jewelry and stitched wall 
hangings that grandmothers love. However, the 
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amount of high quality material far outweighed the 
cheaper stuff. There seemed to be an abundance of 
wood, glass and pottery this year. 

There was a total absence of what many have come 
to think of as North Carolina — and particularly 
mountain — crafts. The cheap and tasteless com cob 
dolls and gee haw whimmydiddles that get shucked 
off on tourists in the Blue Ridge have no place in the 
same building with the work of a man like A1 Lock- 
wood, a wood sculptor from Blowing Rock, whose 
sculptured furniture crafted from beautiful mahogany 
and other fine woods is closer to art than furniture. 

Even so, the craftsmen themselves rarely exhibit a 
petulant artistic temperament. Instead, most of them 
settle for being comfortable as what they are — men 
who do the best they know how at a time honored 
job. They claim only the honor of being craftsmen 
whose every item is handmade. 

There are exceptions. Some of the craftsmen get 
very upset when people look at them merely as sales¬ 
men peddling a quaint collection of items. 

George Kelischek is a musical instrument maker. 
Nearly everything he makes is either an old instru¬ 
ment — such as the krummhorn or the hurdy gurdy — 
or one that cannot be easily found in the average 
music store. 

Since his is a rather offbeat exhibit, Kelischek gets 
all the curious children and gawking adults pawing 
around his instruments. As a result, the red-haired 
man with features like an eagle gets a little testy when 
people ask him to crank up his hurdy gurdy one more 
time for a tune. 

What gets the master violin maker from Germany 
even more upset is that his instruments are hand 
crafted and as well-made as he can make them. They 
are not just novelty items. 

“People go to a tailor for tailor-made clothes. 
When people go to musical instrument maker, they 
get a tailor-made instrument. If people could only 
understand that’s how to do business,” Kelischek 
said. 

A piece sold by a craftsman at the fair can quite 
possibly mean more to the craftsman than it ever 
does to the buyer. Few people would ever take the 
trouble to find out how much work goes into one of 
John Nygren’s glass works. A vase is a vase to most 
people, even though Nygren’s might be more ob¬ 
viously beautiful. To many people, it may not matter 
that scratch, melting the sand and other ingredients 
under 2300 degrees Fahreinheit temperature, that he 
shapes the glass with wooden blocks, adding the color 
from minerals and metals such as cobalt and copper 
that give the glass its remarkable blues and reds. It 
matters enough to Nygren and others like him, how¬ 
ever, and they are why hand made crafts survive. 

In all of the craftsmen I talked to at the fair, there 
is a satisfaction and happiness in the job — the satis¬ 
faction at making an object they are proud of, the 
happiness that comes from seeing someone want to 
put one of their objects in a home. 



John Nygren 


“Gypsies say they can see a person’s life in the 
palm of his hand. A craftsman’s hands tell the story 
of a life that everyone can understand — not in the 
lines that mark them — but in the beauty they 
create.” 

That, too, is a quote from the brochure put out by 
the craftsmen association. It sounds like hype, but 
the really great thing about the whole organization is 
that it is completely free of cant or hype. The beauty 
and sincerity of the whole operation is evident as 
soon as one comes into contact with it. 

Men like Bob Brunk or John Nygren are not par¬ 
ticipating in a fad or doing something as a hobby or 
because it is quaint. They are craftsmen by pro¬ 
fession. The items they make put food on the table. 
They believe in things made by hand as a means of 
surviving. When someone buys one of their works, he 
can be assured that behind that work is a com¬ 
mitment that goes beyond fads or hobbies — a com¬ 
mitment to a way of life. □ 
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An Essay 
On 

Nothing in Particular 

By 

Helen Tyree 


Can we humans afford not to read nothing? Do we have nothing to lose? 


“Nothing is very important,” my friend said. 

I pondered that statement for awhile and decided 
the man was right. Nothing IS very important. People 
talk about nothing probably more than they talk 
about anything else in the world. Nothing is 
obviously important. 

With that idea firmly established in my mind, I set 
about some research on nothing. 

Some scientists, it seems, think they have found 
nothing. The technicalities of it are beyond me, but 
the essence of the matter is that with all their 
equipment they have looked beyond the universe and 
have found that the universe ends. And beyond that 
end there is nothing. Not a vacuum, not air....nothing. 

This obviously brings up a problem, and that is the 
definition of nothing. What is nothing? 

Well, I thought, the place to go to find out what a 
word means is the dictionary; so I went in search of 
one, mine being in another part of the country (“Got 
a dictionary?” “Whatcha wanna look up?” 
“Nothing.” “Then why d’ya wanna dictionary?”). 

When a dictionary finally appeared, it had this 
definition of nothing to offer: 

“Not anything, no thing, thing that does not exist, 
thing of no importance.” 

The definition instantly impressed me as the most 
asinine definition I had ever read. First they tell us 
nothing is not a thing. Then they proceed to tell us 
nothing is a “thing that does not exist.” Is nothing, or 
is nothing not, a thing? 

It would seem to the eyes, ears, nose and throat 
that nothing is definitely not a thing. But even when 
that fact is established, we have only what nothing is 
not, not what nothing is. 

So on I went to the encyclopedia, which were even 
more useless then the dictionary. Most listings went 
straight from “Nose” to “Nova Scotia” (a few 
stopped for “Notre Dame.”), disregarding nothing 
altogether. One did list a poem entitled “Nothing to 
Wear.” As the commercials say, the encyclopedia 


leave nothing out. 

Distraught, I tried the card catalogue. I was excited 
to find that nothing rated its own little card marker 
in the file, but I was ultimately, once again, 
disappointed. 

The library contains two books about nothing, per 
se, and each is really about Nihilism rather than about 
nothing. 

The rest of the nothing listings consist of books 
entitled such things as “Nothing But the Truth,” 
“Nothing Ever Breaks Except the Heart,” “Nothing 
Goes to Waste” (an intriguing title followed by a 
book having nothing to do with nothing), “Nothing 
Like the Sun,” (which ended up to be about 
Shakespeare’s love-life), “Nothing So Strange” 
(another good title, but...). “Nothing to Eat,” 
“Nothing to Wear,” and “Nothing to Fear.” 

You will notice that many of these titles are 
contradictory. How can one eat nothing or wear 
nothing, particularly when one has no idea what 
nothing is? 

At any rate, I was particularly interested in one 
title. The book was called “Nothing Dies.” The title, 
however, was deceptive. The book’s point was not 
that nothing dies, but that no thing dies, i.e., 
everything lives. It was a religious book. 

I next decided to try a process of deduction to 
figure out what nothing is. I started at the only place 
I could start -- with what nothing isn’t. 

First of all, I knew that nothing wasn’t something. 
Now, something is a thing that exists; it is. So if 
something is, and nothing isn’t something, then 
nothing isn’t is. That doesn’t make a whole lot of 
sense. 

Moving right along, I also know that nothing is not 
a vacuum. It is quite irksome to me that so many 
people think of a vacuum as nothing. A vacuum is 
something - it is a vacuum. 

Nothing is also not zero. That definition is the 
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most absurd of them all. Everyone knows there are 
negative numbers (-1,-2,etc.) which are less than zero. 
Can you have less than nothing? Of course not. 

The idea of nothing as infinity is just as 
unfathomable. If nothing were infinity it would be all 
over the place, since it is implied in the definition of 
infinity that infinity is all over the place. Nothing is 
obviously not all over the place; in fact, we can’t find 
it at all. 

Nothing is not air. Many people will say 
“there’s nothing there,” or “I have nothing.” What 
they are looking at when they say that is air. Air is 
air; it is not nothing. (Another popular theory bites 
the proverbial dust). 

At this point I decided deduction was getting me 
nowhere; so I decided to drop the question of what 
nothing is for the time being and to tackle instead an 
even larger question-DOES NOTHING EXIST? 

Upon first consideration, it would seen logical to 
say that it does not, because to say “nothing exists” 
sounds fairly absurd. 

But consider how absurd the antithesis sounds: 
“Nothing does not exist.” 

If you take these two statements in their usual 
English contexts, you are faced with deciding 
whether you are to decree that all things are 
nonexistent or whether you are to acknowledge the 
existence of such things as walking scrub brushes and 
drooling bananas. 

That one takes a minute to understand; I give you 
here a minute to understand it: 


Packing up the idea of the existence of nothing, we 
have the ideas of Descartes, I think it was, who said, 
more or less, that if you can think of it, it must exist. 
(Actually that wasn’t at all what Descartes said, but it 
makes sense to me, anyway.) 

So it seems intuitively obvious that nothing does 
exist. (“Intuitively obvious” is one of those neat little 
calculus phrases that gets around having to prove 
things. I enjoy such phrases.) 

Well, all right: we know now that nothing exists, 
but nothing isn’t air, isn’t infinity, isn’t zero, isn’t a 
vacuum, and isn’t is. 

Perhaps we had better leave definitions there. But 
there is another large question upon which I have not 
yet touched, and that is this: 

IS NOTHING SACRED? 

I would guess that to the Nihilist nothing is sacred, 
for where would the Nihilist be without nothing? But 
to the common man, the you and me, the John and 
Jane Doe of America .... is nothing sacred? 

I think not. 

It seems to me that if you worship a person, place, 
or idea, it is a person, place, or idea, and therefore a 
definite something, not a nothing. The only way 
nothing can be sacred is to the Nihilist, and only 
to devout ones at that. 

To go on with other philosophical implications of 
nothing: 

What can nothing do? Can it be contained? Is it 
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Another artist’s rendering of Nothing. 


transferable? If I put peas on my fork and transfer 
them to my mouth and ultimately to my stomach, 
will the nothing that is in my stomach and mouth 
then be transferred to my fork and ultimately to my 
plate? 

Again, it is intuitively obvious that all of the above 
makes no sense. For in order for nothing to even rest 
on a fork it would have to be an entity (indeed, a 
rather solid entity), and we have already proved (we 
have) that it is not. 

It would seem at this point that I have nothing to 
say; and indeed I have said nothing, up to this point, 
a total of 81 times. 

And that brings up another interesting question: as 
I sit here writing and you sit there reading about 
nothing, are you learning nothing? Students often 
complain that they are learning nothing. But it cannot 
be done. For you can learn about nothing, but you 
cannot learn nothing; because in order to learn 
nothing you would have to learn something. That 
would imply that nothing is a something; and I’m 
sure you don’t want me to once again prove that 
nothing is not a something, although I will, if you 
send me a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 

Another question: what about small children who 
are bored because they have nothing to do. Can 
nothing be done? That one’s rough, because one is 
said to do nothing when he cannot do something. 
That would imply that nothing can be done, except 
for the fact that nobody has ever been seen doing 


nothing. People may sit; they may sleep; they may 
mope. But I, for one, have never seen nothing being 
done. I doubt you have either. It is intuitively 
obvious that nothing cannot be done (that phrase is 
getting very handy). 

Finally we come to the clincher, the claims that 
the world has pronounced for years: 

NOTHING IS PERFECT. 

Well? I can’t argue with that one. I have no 
evidence of an imperfect nothing. Since we can’t see, 
touch, or hear nothing, we have no idea of its quality. 
It might be a fantastic nothing, or it might be a lousy 
nothing. We have no way of knowing. I presume that 
the reason people think nothing is perfect is because 
they have never seen an imperfect nothing. They 
can’t prove that nothing is perfect, but I can’t prove 
that it isn’t. So that one will have to remain a 
mystery, since nothing is intuitively obvious. 

And so my research has yielded nothing positive. 
Or perhaps it has yielded nothing negative, because 
we have no positive identification of nothing. But my 
research has definitely not yielded nothing. 

Sor we are left with the fact that we cannot 
adequately define, we cannot touch, we cannot hear, 
we can in no way sense or contact nothing; yet man 
has spoken of nothing since speech began. 

And so I leave you with this conclusion: We have 
nothing to fear. q 
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WHY IS THIS MAN LAUGHING? 



Make way for a millionaire alumnus not in the Wake Forest tradition. 
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Because He's Rich! 





WELCOME TO MY 
RENNIVERSE 


An Interview with Dan Renn 
By Jon Hale 


Several weeks ago I went in search of a hypocrite. I 
called on Dan Renn (Wake Forest, '64) and asked him 
to justify himself to me. He did. 

Dan Renn is 31 years old and a self-made multi¬ 
millionaire. He made his millions selling fire and 
burglar alarms door-to-door, and he still does. He is 
not your average businessman. He has 3600 people 
working for and under him. He has had a biography 
written about him. He has cultivated a religion, in 
which the worshipping is both powerful and dollarful. 
It is the religion of Saving Lives and Making Money, 
and as chief preacher he has done a lot of both. 

Dan Renn's large Winston-Salem house features a 
modest five bedrooms, an acre of land, a Steinway 
grand, a Maserati in the garage and a quarter million 
in antiques scattered throughout the house. A large, 
fluffy white German Shepherd named Kaiser greets 
you rather abruptly if you should call unannounced. 
For Dan Renn values his privacy as much as he values 
his hand-carved 11th century Spanish Inquisition 
chair. He's rich and accustomed to getting what he' 
wants, be it an increase in sales or a date with last 
month's Playboy playmate. If he can't buy it from 
you, he'll talk you into giving it to him. He can buy 
or sell anything, and while that may not lead to 
happiness, he says that it helps. 

I thought about asking Dan Renn to justify his 
Saving Lives-Making Money philosophy, but when I 
had I found that he had answered that and much 
more. If there is anyone I've ever felt to have the 
power to read others' thoughts, it was Dan Renn. He 
has, he will intimate, a direct line with God or some¬ 
one like him. He is a Southern Baptist who also hap¬ 
pens to be a liberal Republican with conservative 
economic leanings who also happens to be a man of 
the New Liberal Morality. He completely rationalizes 
hymn singing with jet-set swinging — indeed, for Dan 
Renn they are one and the same. He is my nomi¬ 
nation for Wake Forest Man of the Decade, and this is 
what he has to say about riches, religion, and every¬ 
thing else under the Renniverse. 
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Student: Since such things are very much in the news, we were 
wondering if you’d ever had your phone bugged, or whether 
you’d ever had any trouble in maintaining privacy? 

Renn: It’s part of the nature of things that any time a person 
becomes successful, he’s going to be attacked. He’s also going 
to be praised. You just have to take the bitter with the sweet. 
It’s like the childhood “King On the Mountain.” Whoever is on 
top of that hill, someone’s going to try to knock him off. 

One of the problems I run into (in) dealing with my Phila¬ 
delphia organization concerns this. We decided that we were 
going to go in there and we were going to deal with blacks. 
We were going to open up with blacks, we were going to go 
into the ghetto. And we did. This was with no government 
prodding, and no church told us to do it either. We decided we 
were going to do it because 1) it’s good business, 2) it’s good 
social medicine for the area, and 3) we believe in the integrity 
of mankind, pure and simple. And the problem we have in that 
area right now is not hiring blacks, or working with blacks or 
educating blacks. The problem there is jealousy among blacks. 
In any minority group, once you have someone becoming 
successful, you’re going to have people knocking them. 

I’ve been accused of everything under the sun. But there’s 
one thing that goes without saying which was said originally 
by an English Philosopher-writer: “There’s one thing that’s 
worse than being talked about and that’s not being talked 
about.” In some states where there’s one-party rule, we’ve had 
some problems. Some people don’t understand how I can have 
a liberal philosophy politically and economically and the same 
time maintain myself as a Southern, conservative Republican. 
That shocks people. Well I’m a Brooke-Rockefeller Re¬ 
publican. There’s nothing I’d rather see next time than 
Rockefeller for President and Brooke for Vice President - 
that’s a fantastic ticket — a winner. Now if you believe in a 
state that’s been one-party ruled for 100 years, if you’re not 
on the other side of the fence, you’re stupid as hell because 
every state needs at least two parties, probably no more, but at 
least two. 

We have some indication that at one point in the growth of 
our company we were investigated by the Democratic At¬ 
torney General of North Carolina. As a matter of fact, our 
business was investigated without our even knowing it. They 
came in and asked questions of some of our employees. They 
didn’t even know what they were asking the questions for — 
















they were just trying to find something wrong. I think that 
this action (came about) because I was very active in the state 
Republican Party at that time. This is not paranoia or 
schizophrenia — it’s a fact that Morgan (then Attorney Gener¬ 
al) called some of our people in and interrogated them. He 
asked them all sorts of questions without letting anyone know. 
When he eventually found that we had nothing to hide, he 
called off the dogs. 

Student: What would you say your theology was? 

Renn: It can’t really be stated, or even written — it’s got to be 
lived. My background is Jewish, Unitarian, and Methodist, 
which sort of gives me a touch on the world. I guess Baptists 
believe in the priesthood of all believers — they were raised 
that way - and by believing the Democratic process, the 
Baptist Church gives me the Democratic process right to 
describe God in my own terms, doesn’t it? Maybe that’s why 
Baptists are such anarchists — they wouldn’t appreciate that, 
would they. At any rate, they are. You couldn’t find five 
Baptists that would agree on any one thing at one time, and 
that’s one reason why it’s a very healthy situation. I would 
hate to see Wake Forest beome totally disaffiliated with the 
Baptist Church. I think it should maintain it’s heritage but 
remove the control. 

I don’t think that I could conceive of God, and I’m often 
flabbergasted by people who tell me what God is and what 
God is not. I think that the “total life experience” requires 
that we constantly search for a true perception of God. If 
somewhere during that life experience, we have that one per¬ 
ception, then we should count ourselves blessed, because then 
we have had a glimpse of heaven and you’re set for a lifetime. I 
believe in Jesus Christ, in the spirit and in the individual. I also 
find great truth in the teachings of Muhammad and Buddha 
and Confucius, and the other theologies of the world. I think 
that we have to be careful that we don’t get caught in the great 
vacuum of tunnel vision. We are what we are because that is 
what we have chosen to be, and I wonder what we’d believe if 
we’d been raised as Hindu or Moslem of Buddhist. Probably 
just as devout. 


I find my theology basically defined in the words of 
Browning, to the effect that if the creator of the universe can 
wait until the end of the world to judge it, why should we do 
it while we’re alive? And that seems to apply socially, 
politically, economically, and theologically. So my convictions 
- my God, my Jesus Christ — are very personal and very real. I 
don’t wish to inflict them on anyone else, nor do I want 
anyone else to inflict it on me. I am what I am and I believe 
that when a man realizes this, and admits it, then he becomes 
very close to identifying with the Old Testament, and the God 
who is what he is. 

Student: Dr. George Bryan (Professor, Department of Re¬ 
ligion) suggests that you’re a hypocrite for professing strong 
religious faith while affirming much that is “secular” in our 
modern culture. 

Renn: Well, I’ve been labelled that. With all due respect and 
admiration for the man (Bryan), he’s quite free with his labels. 
As a matter of fact, he’s been taunted, talked about, and 
generally ridiculed as well as esteemed because of his free¬ 
wheeling label-giving ability. By the way, he’s good at it - he’s 
excellent. Therefore, I think that whether the label fits or not, 
that’s for me to decide. Dr. Bryan uses his label-giving ability 
to provoke his classes, and I admire him for that. But in the 
context of what he’s saying, it isn’t true. 

I think that consumption and Christianity can blend to¬ 
gether. We were born to die, and somewhere along the way - 
according to our theology and our beliefs, or if we’re 
Christians and we have a Judeo-Christian background — we 
hope to born again. During the process there’s one benefit to 
all of mankind, and that’s to get to enjoy the world from 
where we are placed. Any John Henry Jones that says that life 
isn’t a fantastic smorgasbord and sits back in a pious yoga 
position drying up and dying is starving to death. I don’t be¬ 
lieve that the biological, historical, economic, theological, 
philosophical, or universal laws of this planet require a man to 
sit back and starve to death. Life is a smorgasbord, and people 
ought to participate in it. If that means earning and working 
and creating and building and giving and loving and sharing, 
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then that’s part of it. I don’t think that the world or the 
individuals of the world were born to have a lifetime of 
fasting. But as a matter of fact, I have a fast once every seven 
days — I don’t eat or drink and I sleep very little. 

A man should consciously be aware of his existence and the 
nebulous stream by which he continues it. He should be aware 
that he is nothing more than flesh and blood and bones, that’s 
he’s here for a time and that’s it. Brother, you get reminded of 
that when you go all day and don’t eat. I would say that it is 
part of life to live, and anyone who says the contrary is wrong. 
I’m a great admirer of the Catholic Church, and the sworn 
allegiance to poverty which the priests take. If that satisfies 
their needs and fulfillments, fine. If another man recognizes 
his success in the two kids he has in school, that’s fine, so long 
as the kids have the right to chose whether or not they go to 
school. 

Student: Is mental or emotional tension a by-product of 
wealth? 

Renn: Am I tense?! Of course, I’m tense. Anyone who says 
they don’t suffer from tension is either lying or not aware of 
what’s going on, one or the other. Tension is a normal, 
necessary, positive element, if you can control it. It’s like the 
strings of a violin - pulled to the right tension they make 
beautiful sounds when stroked. So also with Man. Take a 
Polynesian culture, where there is no tension, no need to 
struggle for survival, and you get no progress. No advance. You 
can take people who don’t control their tension and you have 
the snapping of the human string, the human being. So either 
extreme of the condition is not proper. 

I put myself right in the middle. I’m as tense as I want to 
be. As a matter of fact, most of us create our own tension. For 
instance, we wait until the last minute to write a paper. The 
best papers I ever wrote at Wake Forest — the “A” papers — 
were written right before (they were due). The highest grade I 
ever got was in a seminar course in International Relations in 
Politics. It was under a visiting professor and he only gave one 
“A” - I worked on the paper for 48 straight hours and walked 
into the class numbering the pages. I still hadn’t.completed the 
table of contents. 

In a lot of activities, if you don’t get tense enough, you 
don’t enjoy them, and that (breeds) frustration. Now, frustra¬ 
tion and alienation are not good. If a person finds him or 
herself frustrated or alienated, then something ought to be 
done about it. Whenever a person feels that he ought to do 
something about it, he ought to talk to someone about it. He 
ought to change his position. 

We built our company on the basis that there are five nega¬ 
tive lies in this country. The first is that a man can’t make a 
million dollars. Well, I’ve been laughing about that on my way 
to the bank for seven years, the whole time Wake Forest said I 
wouldn’t make it. The second lie is that a man can’t change his 
circumstances. Well that’s a bunch of hogwash - a man can be 
anything he wants to be within the limits of his ability if he 
wants to bad enough. That’s proven by the fact that some of 
the world’s greatest pianists did not come from families of 
musicians. Some of your greatist artists or poets don’t neces¬ 
sarily come from creative families. I think the greatness in a 
position is doing that position well, whether it be cleaning 
floors or being an artist. One of the most successful men in my 
whole company is the maintenance man. He’s fantastic, every¬ 



one loves him. He does his job thoroughly, cheerfully. He 
comes into my office and sits down and we shoot the breeze 
every so often because he’s such a helluva guy. And he likes 
what he’s doing and that’s important. He’s involved. 

The third lie is that different religions can’t work together. 
Well, we’ve proven in our company that that’s not true. The 
fourth one is that the races can’t work together. Not true 
either — as a matter of fact, in our company there is no such 
thing as race. The United Nations Social, Economic, and 
Cultural Committee of 1956 pointed out that there is no pure 
race on the face of this earth. We have worked on the basis of 
that doctrine. We deny race. We had a major company come to 
us one time needing help, because they were going to buy all 
of a certain commodity from us. We sold to another customer, 
and they were going to buy the amount and pay us the money 
and then collect from the customer. And they said, “There’s 
only one condition, you’ve got to put down if these guys are 
black.” And we said, “You can take your billion dollar com¬ 
pany and cram it.” We don’t believe in race. 

And the fifth lie — the most painful and insidious of all lies 
- is that God is dead. Well, I’ll tell you one thing, He doesn’t 
live in one-half of the churches in this country and He doesn’t 
attend one-half of the social meetings that people would like 
to think that He goes to — personally they’re rather boring, if 
you ask me, I don’t blame Him. But there’s a God and He is 
alive and doing well, Fm quite sure. That probably amuses 
people, but if we amuse then we’ve done our job. So there are 
five basic laws, and they’re the laws that we believe are true. 
And only in this country could we talk to each other, could 
we talk in this open, frank way. 

We ought to be proud of this country. I’m not saying one 
has to be proud of all the people in it, but we ought to be 
proud of where we are and what we’re doing. I was in 
Afghanistan and I went through the market where they were 
buying sport jackets for 50 cents, and those jackets were 10 to 
12 years old. They were American. If we didn’t have the con¬ 
sumption complex that we have they wouldn’t be there and 
that wouldn’t happen in Afghanistan. There’s nothing wrong 
with a hand-me-down if you don’t have anything. (We are free) 
to give opinions about everything. Like noses — everybody has 
one. I broke my nose playing baseball — I went to the hospital 
in May to have it straightened. It was so I could breathe - it 
didn’t really change my nose. The doctor asked me what kind 
I wanted, and I told him not to change it too much, just make 
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Student: Isn’t that copping out on your problems? 


it so I could breathe. It’s really groovy — for five days they 
treated me like a king. I tell you, UNC isn’t worth anything as 
far as I’m concerned, but they do have a good hospital. 

Student: Have you ever taught people, about the Renniverse 
or anything else? 

Renn: I taught emotionally disturbed children for about two 
years after I was out of college; they all had above average 
IQ’s. It was a select class, I picked the kids I wanted in it, and I 
had parental consent to guide and direct and work with them, 
and I gave them all copies of “How to Win Friends and In¬ 
fluence People” and they devoured it. Because everyone wants 
to get along with people. Anyone who tells you different is 
putting up a facade. I don’t expect people to agree with every¬ 
thing I say, I don’t require that, but we all want people to have 
compassion, to understand, to “walk a mile in our shoes,” as 
the song says, and the problem with people is that we put 
down that knowledge, that sort of basic fundamental how-to- 
do knowledge. 

We ought to teach that in our universities and colleges and 
schools. There ought to be an hour devoted all the way 
through on how to do things, on how to buy a house, how to 
open a bank account, how to tell sixteen ounces from twenty- 
three grams, how to know what cut of meat to buy, how to 
read the stock page, how to read an editorial page, and divide 
it up and decide whether the guy is (planning the news one 
way or another), how to find out what’s on educational tele¬ 
vision. Most people stumble on to educational television, 
nothing else is on so they turn that on. They ought to be 
taught how to find what’s on. All society is geared either to 
teach someone how to work on an assembly line or how to be 
theoretical about the whole ball of wax. Well, they’re just 
being practical, they’re just living. And once we get into a 
system, once we start teaching people how to live, then they 
get turned on to life, and once they get turned on to life, 
things start falling into place. Things work out, and the 
philosophy that teaches me that comes from the New Testa¬ 
ment, the golden rule, love your neighbor as yourself. The 
trouble with most people is that they hate themselves, so they 
go around hating everyone else. If you like yourself, it’s easy 
to like someone else, it’s easy to be liked back. Very easy. 

The reason that most people are so tense is they don’t 
know where they’re going. It’s a little ridiculous; we can design 
a multi-billion dollar ship, we put it in the water, and it gets 
going, because it has a goal. But most people don’t set goals 
for themselves, and if they do set goals, they keep moving the 
goalposts away from the ball. People have got to learn to set a 
goal, and throw the ball, and play to the end of the game. Not 
keep switching. In fact, that’s probably the problem with this 
country, we keep changing our goals. You’ve got to find your 
area of endeavor and do all of it you can. 

You know, it amuses me how often we hear the attitude of 
psychologists. They talk about your problems. Can you 
imagine a man going home and saying, “Honey, I want to talk 
about our problems.”? Listen, if he didn’t have any, he’s got 
some starting then and there. I believe in communication but 
at the same time, I think we ought to concentrate on our 
strengths. If you’re good at quarterbacking, if you’re good at 
tackling, you do all of it you can, and pretty soon you don’t 
have time for weaknesses. 


Renn: That’s a good question. You can think about your 
problems, until you make them happen. Most of the things 
people worry about, in fact, about 98 percent of the things 
people worry about never happen. So if we sit around and 
dwell on all the negative things that can happen to us, sure 
enough we’ll be thinking about it in the middle of the express¬ 
way one day, and we’ll get hit by a car. But if, rather than 
worrying about getting hit by a car, we go on and do what 
we’re supposed to do, we’ll get out of the way. I don’t believe 
in copping out. Face the problem, but once you’ve faced the 
problem, admitted it, then move on. Don’t sit around and 
suffer from the Judeo-Christian guilt complex that most of 
this country suffers from right now. In fact, you’re not in if 
you don’t have some guilt. Guilt and worry are products of an 
affluent society. If you don’t have enough to eat, you’re not 
very guilty, although worried. (You’re out looking for some¬ 
thing to eat. We suffer too much from self-inflicted guilt and 
worry. If I don’t worry about me, then you don’t worry about 
me, and I’m not a burden. 

A while ago, I was talking about self-love and how it’s 
necessary. That does not mean that egomania or megomania is 
an essential part of that love. You can go too far. You can just 
like yourself to a point where you just worry about yourself 
too hard. We manufacture a lot of our own guilt. I believe a 
man is where he is because that’s where he’s decided he wants 
to be. If I want to sit here and indulge myself in a period of 
self-examination, that’s constructive, but if I want to sit here 
and worry, that’s destructive, and we weren’t created to be 
destructive. 


Renn: The key to success is always doing what’s right for you. 
If you’re good at running a gas station, run the best gas station 
you can. You’ll be a success! If you’re good at teaching, teach 
the best you can. You’ll be a success! Success is not measured 
only in monetary gain. It’s not measured only in spiritual gain. 
It’s measured also in self-fulfillment, but not self-fulfillment to 
the point of alienation from everyone else. One of the biggest 
problems that destroyed the flower-child or hippie movement, 
which was conceived with some beautiful ideas, was not the 
drug problem, was not the end of the social crisis. What 
destroyed that basic movement was that people were getting 
into themselves too far. If you get into yourself to the point 
that there’s no one else that matters, Man, you could destroy 
the very basic reason for your existence. We are a gregarious 
species by nature. That demands that you give yourself away. 
If you don’t give yourself to some person, some purpose, if 
you give yourself away only to yourself, you’re going to shrivel 
up and look like a prune. 

So the solution is to get involved. Whatever area you want 
to get involved in, the social movement, the political move¬ 
ment. I’ve participated in the civil rights movement in the late 
50’s and 60’s, I participated in the political movement in the 
late 60’s in the United States, in this state by helping to 
strengthen the Republican party. Right now, I’m involved in 
the economic movement. I’m not out to make all the money 
in the world. 


Student: What do you feel is the key to success? 
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Every day we hire people who have never had an economic 
opportunity before, and I ask them, in fact, I tell them, I want 
to give you a raise. Do this and you’ve got it. In fact I’m 
looking for somebody who wants my job. The key to success 
is to come and climb, to improve, to make mistakes. The 
trouble with most people is that they’re in a rut. The only 
difference between the rut and the grave is death. You’ve 
heard the old prayer, “Dear Lord, I hope that when I die, I’m 
dead.” Well, a lot of people have died already, and they’re not 
dead yet. And that’s unfortunate. They’re caught in the 
materialistic, social, society game of having two cars because 
the Joneses have two cars, or having a color TV because they 
have one, or not having it because they don’t have it. Either 
side is (just as bad,) just the same. I believe that one has to 
keep climbing, if he wants to climb the ladder of success (if 
there is such a ladder), or, if you want to use that analogy, it’s 
alright, but he must never step on somebody when he is 
climbing. He must always reach two ways: one up, for another 
rung, and second down, to help somebody else up. No 
man stood so tall as when he knelt to lift a child, and that’s 
my basic philosophy. 

I’d like to define that a little further. Talking about your 
problems to the point of sitting around and moaning about 
them is not a solution. If you’ve got something about you that 
is different from what someone else thinks you should have, 
and you’re afraid it may offend them or may not, it’s a good 
idea to tell them, “I’m this way, and I want you to know it, 
but I don’t mind if you’re not, but I believe that I’m being a 
good Democrat or a good Republican or whatever.” Now 
that’s good, and then you don’t have the problem, because 
everyone knows where you stand. It’s when you don’t talk 
openly about your problems that you create problems, but I 
don’t think you have to dwell on them. 

Another secret to success is to stay away from negative 
people. We all stay away from negative people to a degree. It’s 
a good idea. There are three types of people: people who 
know what’s happening, the people who don’t know what’s 
happening, and the people who make things happen. So, if you 
want to be successful, get around people who make things 
happen, because people who don’t know what’s happening will 
tell you that no one’s ever done that before because they’ve 
been told that you can’t do it. Our society is gradually be¬ 
coming more negative and self-destructive, and this is 
dangerous, because everyone’s bom reaching. We’re taught to 
say stoplights. Well, I like to say go-lights. We’re told that the 
mug of beer is half empty. Half-full! It’s simply a matter of 
attitudes.” 

Student: Would you say in that sense that you’re positive? 
Renn: Realistically positive. If I get cut it hurts. 

Student: How would you say you developed this attitude? 
Renn: When I was at Wake Forest, I adapted to work in South 
Carolina with another Wake Forest fellow selling books door- 
to-door one time, and I had always visioned myself as a loser. I 
entered Wake Forest on an academic scholarship, within the 
first year I lost it; Mark Reece told me I wouldn’t enter in the 
third year but he was wrong about that, I got back in. Mark is 
a very dedicated egomaniac. He didn’t like me to call him 
“Mark”. He wanted me to call him Dean Reece, and to me 
that’s a total copout, because I knew him as Mark, and all of a 


sudden he was Dean Reece. So now I call him Mark and he 
calls me Mr. Renn. We have a very nice understanding. Mark 
Reece is a superficial society bum. 

I was in South Carolina, and I remember from the fourth 
grade all the way through, I was always number two. When the 
papers were on the board, there would be eight hundreds and 
mine wouldn’t be there, because I had a ninety-eight. Pitching, 
baseball practice, I was always the one sitting on the bench 
waiting for someone to break their leg. I got tired of that, 
because there was number one in all the rest and anyone who 
tells you different is full of crazy ideas. I had been taught that 
I was supposed to be a loser, and that that wasn’t right, that if 
I wanted to be a winner, I could be a winner. You hear a lot of 
things about Cassius Clay, but I admore the brute enormously. 
Bobby Fischer might have been a loudmouth, and done a few 
things I didn’t like in Iceland, but I still respect and admire 
him enormously, because he said he was going to do some¬ 
thing, and he did it, and when everybody else told him he 
couldn’t, he kept on and he kept on, and when they said, 
“Sorry, no”, he kept on. A lot of men who have complained 
about the world have not done anything about it. It’s sort of 
like what Henry David Thoreau said. “Men will lie on their 
backs complaining about the condition of the world, and never 
make an effort to get up.” 

There are many people in the academic theoretical com¬ 
munity who complain about the condition of the world but 
never get up. That’s why I admire men like Doctor Braun, 
Henry Kissinger, who’ll get out and do something. We can’t all 
be concert pianists, or museum artists or what-not, but we can 
all arrive at a degree of excellence. To me success is having the 
total life experience, excellence, whatever it might be. If it 
means walking along the beach, and fishing, and eating the 
fish, and writing poetry and living in a shanty, that’s the total 
life experience, because that’s what you want. If it means 
living in New York, or Paris, or traveling the world and you do 
it, why not? Who has the right to establish a standard by 
which you shall live? No man, altough we try to do it to each 
other quite often. I just decided that I wasn’t going to be a 
loser anymore. It’s just a simple decision, like crossing the 
street. 

Student: How did you come across the way that you came 
into success financially? Was it by accident? 

Renn: Yes, just luck. 

Student: Well, if you hadn’t come across it that way, then do 
you think it would have happened some other way? 

Renn: There are places I could have been successful, or a 
failure. It all has to do with attitude. It’s almost like a coin. 
I’m over-simplifying right now, but life is like a coin, you flip 
it either way, and somebody tells me, “Flip it the successful 
way,” rather than accept the negative way. Every student at 
Wake Forest College, for 75% of the grades he gets, he knew 
what he was going to get before he got it, because he’s 
decided. Now about 25% of the time, maybe he didn’t think it 
would be one grade lower or one grade higher, but in 75% of 
the cases he knew what he was going to get before he walked 
into the room. Now he may have hoped, prayed, begged, cried, 
for a different grade, but we know more about ourselves than 
we admit to ourselves. Which is dangerous, because if you start 
to delude yourself, the next step is deluding other people, and 
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once you start deluding other people, the next step is destruc¬ 
tion, because you start becoming that which you are not. 

If a person is skinny, and they want to be fat, if it’s for a 
biological reason, they can do something about that today. I 
thought I was fat, still do, by the way. That’s one of the 
middle-class American things you worry about. It’s something 
to feel guilty about. So finally, one day, I said, “I’m not going 
to feel guilty about that anymore. I am fat because I like being 
fat. I like to eat, and I have to either stop eating, or stop liking 
being fat. I don’t like being fat, so I’m going to lose weight,” 
and I lost 22 pounds. 

I used to be a 39. I’m now a 35, and I’m going to lose 15 
more pounds because I don’t like myself in this present weight 
condition. When I get to where I like myself, I’ll stop. 

Control - that’s all. Most people don’t have control of 
themselves and yet they want to control everybody else. 
Manipulate their lives. Doesn’t make much sense, does it? 
Basically there is not anything in this world that is dangerous 
to the person if he maintains control. When you do lose your¬ 
self you better take 2 steps back and examine what happened. 
Some people in this world shouldn’t drink beer because they 
can’t control it. Whatever you do, make sure you control it 
and not it you! I control my business, it doesn’t control me. 
They don’t know whether I’ll come in tomorrow or not. 
They’ll find out when I get there. 

Student: Your biography mentions the moment Jayne 
Mansfield came to the campus. What was it like having her 
here? 

Renn: Well, the book doesn’t tell everything. She made a 
broadcast at WFDD too. I took her to Professor Smiley’s class, 
and I took her to President Tribble’s office. He was making his 
escape but we caught him. He was a Grand Old Man, too. 
Anyway, she stood there and played with the buttons on his 
shirt and talked to him. Now, I’d never seen President Tribble 
dribble! He acted like he wasn’t a bit over 16 years old. It was 
not dignified at all. As a matter of fact, I’d say the of man still 


had some spark left in him. I think he said he had to leave 
before “something came up,” or something like that! At any 
rate, it was really quite an experience. She was a showman. 
She was intelligent,, and she did what she did the best. She 
asked me once about Wake Forest and I went into detail and 
told her about how it was a Baptist University. She was from 
Texas — she attended the University of Texas and majored in 
philosophy. We had quite a few conversations. 

Student: How did the Mansfield appearance happen? 

Renn: Well, I did it on a dare. Someone told me that it 
couldn’t be done, and I laughed and said, “What do you want 
to bet?” So I went over to see her where she was appearing in 
Greensboro. I had called her up before, and said something 
like, “This is Dan Renn, President of (Lambda Chi) Wake 
Forest.” And she didn’t hear anything but “President of Wake 
Forest” because I purposely mumbled the “Lambda Chi.” She 
was an intelligent woman, a lady in many ways, and, well, she 
also had it out front. 

Student: Did you ever see her other than her two trips to 
Wake Forest. 

Renn: Yeah, we went out on four or five different occasions. I 
visited her once in Los Angeles. She was very concerned about 
what was happening in the world and to the peoples of the 
world, and, as I said before, she was also concerned about 
showmanship. When she came to Wake Forest the first time, 
she had on a pink sweater and skirt that were two sizes too 
small for her, but they covered everything. She caused a stir at 
Thruway when she bought those clothes to come to Wake 
Forest. And she was quite a showman. 

Well, showmanship sells. Look at your lawyers, your 
doctors. The doctor that did the heart transplants. Showman¬ 
ship! Your famous American lawyers, politicians, sportsmen. 
Showmanship sells, and people like it. It’s good. It’s just 
another word for clowning, and the whole world ought to be 
clowns. □ 
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“GOODNIGHT GRACIE” 1 


An Interview with a Cigar* 
*Alias George Burns 

By Wally Boyd 


George Burns, comedian. He has lived for over three-fourths of a century. 
This century. He has seen drastic change, devastation, corruption, tragedy. 
He has followed and, in a sense, participated in the disintegration and 
reorientation of Art. He has, in all those years, been a source of constant 
pleasure for millions of Americans-either through radio or television or fdm. 
He has made people laugh. 

One might feel sorry for George Bums. He would seem a rather sober 
anachronism, a symbol of the “good old days” that are gone and forgotten. 
But he grows old in a dignified, youthfully vigorous way. His wit is still 
sharp; he is a “classic” comedian who draws very little from the political 
problems of the country. George Burns is a nice, kind Grand Old Man from 
pure national stock. Most love him; very few really hate him. He is a 
seasoned professional, even though he cant sing worth a damn. George 
Burns is a national landmark, and a very funny, gentle man. What follows is 
an account of some of the things he said to us while he was at Wake Forest 
this Fall. 


Student: How long have you been in show business, 
Mr. Bums? 

Burns: Well, I would say about seventy years. I 
started when I was seven. I wasn’t in show business, 
but I thought I was. 1 sang with the Peewee Quartet, 
and we used to sing in yards and saloons and on 
boats. We’d pass the hat around, and if they didn’t 
like our singing, they’d throw us overboard. We got to 
the point that we couldn’t sing if we didn’t have water 
in our mouths. We weren’t very good, but--I was in 
show business. 

Student: What would you have been had you not 
become a performer? 

Burns: Well, I had other jobs. When I was four or five 
years old, I used to sell crackers on the streets, those 
little vanilla crackers. They used to sell them in the 
stores at ten for a penny, so I’d get a box of crackers 
and sell them eight for a penny. Every time I sold a 
penny’s worth of crackers, I’d make two crackers. I 
was good for about thirty or forty crackers a week. 


I did all kinds of things. When I was about nine 
years old, I worked for a firm called M.D. Mursky and 
Company. They made midi-blouses-those are those 
little things with the blue collar in the back, with two 
little stars on each point of the collar. I was what you 
would call a size ticket boy. I’d have size tickets and 
I’d give them to all the people to sew on dresses. I 
noticed that this guy had millions of midi-blouses, so 
I said to him, “Mr. Mursky, why aren’t you selling the 
midi-blouses?” He said, “Why? Because I’m stuck 
with 'em. Nobody wants to buy them.” So I said, 
“Well, I tell you, you ought to get rid of them” He 
said, “How?” And I said, “Send everybody thirteen 
dozen midi-blouses, and just say, ‘Enclosed find 
twelve dozen midi-blouses.’ They’ll think they’re 
getting a bargain. They’re getting thirteen dozen 
instead of twelve.” He said, “It’s a great idea. What’s 
/our name?” I told him my name. He said, “What do 
you get a week?” I said, “Nine dollars a week.” He 
said, “From now on you get ten.” So he sent all his 
customers thirteen dozen midi-blouses, and 
everybody kept a dozen and sent back twelve, and 
said “We don’t want them.” So Mursky said to me, 
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“I’m sorry, the thing didn’t work out. But, I’m a man 
of my word. I said I’d give you a dollar raise and 
you’ve got it. You’re fired Friday.” So I went back 
with the Peewee Quartet. 

Student: On campus recently we showed “The Big 
Broadcase of 1938,” which you did with Bob Hope, 
W.C. Fields, and a lot of other people. What was it 
like working with them, and how well did you know 
them? 

Burns: Well, I knew them. You really don’t know 
people very well in show business. You knew them 
better in vaudeville, because on vaudeville you’d do 
tours together, and you had to live in the same hotels, 
and you’d eat in the same restaurants. But in pictures, 
you’d make a picture and it would take four or five 
weeks to make. Everybody had their own homes, 
everybody ate in their homes, and even if you got 
invited to somebody’s house once in a while, you 
didn’t get to be a family like you did in vaudeville. 

If you weren’t a big drinker. Bill Fields would tell 
you to stay home, because he was always boozed up. 
But he was a nice man. He loved me, too, because he 
did a scene with Gracie at a table-I don’t know 
whether it was in “The Big Broadcast” or not. 
Anyway, Peggy Hopkins Joyce was in the scene too. 
Well, Gracie hit Bill with some crazy line--I forget 
what it was-and Bill was very upset. He’s one of the 
great comedians and he felt he needed something. He 
said to Leo McCarey, the director, “Have you got 


something I can say or do after she hits me with this 
thing, so I don’t feel like I’ve got egg on my chin.” 
And McCarey couldn’t think of anything. So I went 
over to Bill, and I said, “Bill, I know what you can do 
when Gracie hits you with that line. You’ve got a 
glass of water, a scotch and soda, and a cup of coffee. 
Why don’t you take two pieces of sugar, put it in the 
scotch and soda, mix the glass of water, and drink the 
coffee. Then take your napkin and wipe Peggy 
Joyce’s mouth with it.” Sort of crazy, but he did it. 
From then on, he liked the booze.” 

Student: Do you write most of your material now? 

Burns: I do a lot of it, yes, although I do have a 
writer. I’ve always believed in writers. I think it’s very 
important. You’ve got to have things to say. Then 
you can embellish them, do whatever you want, but 
it’s important to have writers. 

I think writers today are really great-much better 
than the writers that were around when I first started 
in show business. In those days, you’d do the same 
act year-in, year-out, so a writer would write one act. 
But now, these kids today, they write them by the 
yard. They put a sheet in their typewriters and write 
the scene. The producer comes in, reads it and says he 
doesn’t like it, and they go back and write it again. 
The kids nowadays are great. 

Student: How has comedy changed in your time? Do 
you think it’s improved or lessened in quality? 
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Burns: I think it’s still (the individual) delivery. If 
you’ve got a good delivery, you sound funny. And 
not only that, if the joke is basically right, if it’s got a 
good foundation-if it’s a good joke--then you can use 
it forever. You just use different names. Instead of 
using guys that are dead,- you use guys that are alive, 
that’s all. Dick Powell once said to me, “Every 
elephant has his own personality.” I didn’t know 
that. All elephants looked alike to me. And actors 
and comedians all have their own timing and their 
own delivery. You can give the same joke to twenty 
or thirty guys, and eighteen or nineteen won’t get a 
laugh with it. 

But you can’t blame them either. In vaudeville, 
years ago, where you had your life’s savings in just 
seventeen minutes, you’d walk out on the matinee 
and nobody would laugh. But you’d go out on the 
night show-with the same jokes, the same timing, the 
same dress, the same everything--and they would 
laugh. There’s no way of analyzing it. Sometimes the 
audience didn’t feel good--you never know. That 
happens to all good comedians today. They’ve got 
great audiences, and when the audience is great, they 
speak to the audience, and they get to be great. If an 
audience is bad, they say, “Well, the hell with it.” 
They just collect their money; they tell it--then the 
payoff. They just tore down the theatre-that’s what 
happened to me. The minute I get a job, they tear 
down the theatre. 


Student: Some of the really great comedians-people 
like Jack Benny, Bob Hope, and yourself-build up a 
character, so that, when we see you on stage or on 
the screen, we feel we know you. Do you agree? 

Burns: Well, there’s a difference between a 
personality and an actor. Jack Benny is a great 
personality-a star, but a great personality. And when 
you put Jack Benny in a picture, he’s bigger than the 
story line. He’s bigger than the picture. And if a guy 
in the picture is a spendthrift, then that’s the part 
they give to Jack Benny, or else you won’t believe the 
whole story. Jack once told a stingy joke and it got a 
big laugh. So he told another stingy joke that got 
another big laugh. Then he met somebody who said, 
“Hey, you’re pretty stingy.” So he got stingy. The 
audience wants him to be stingy, and whatever the 
audience wants, you do. The audience heard me sing 
and they hated it, so I knew they liked it. I knew it 
stayed with them. So that’s show business. And here I 
am, the only thing in the world that people hate. 

Student: How many cigars do you smoke a day? 

Burns: I smoke fifteen to twenty cigars a day. See, 
when I was younger, I was sexier, and I could do 
more things. And when I lost that, I started smoking. 
But the point, now, everytime I think of that I add 
another cigar. 
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Student: There have been a lot of tragic 
developments in the world lately. How much of that 
do you personally feel is in good taste to make fun 
of? Do you think that we have to make fun of things 
to keep our heads? 

Burns: That is not my business. I don’t fool around 
with anything that’s a disaster. 

Student: Such as political events? 

Burns: Well, I’m just sorry for everything that’s 
happened. It’s too bad, because basically they’re all 
fine men. The thing that happened to the 
Vice-President is a sad, sad thing. I wouldn’t tell a 
joke about that or get a laugh at his expense. Not 
even if you gave me a lot of money. Well, wait a 
minute-how much would you give me? Nah, I 
wouldn’t. 

Student: Getting back to, ah, ah . . . 

Burns: I’m glad you’re running out of questions; I’m 
running out of stuff myself. You know, I always 
think that asking the questions is the hardest part of 
an interview. The easiest part is answering. I know, 
because I used to be a straight man. I didn’t have any 
trouble, because with Gracie, all I had to do was say, 
“How’s your brother?” and she’d talk for two 
minutes. Did I say two minutes? She’d talk for two 
hours. 

Just like I think Carson is awfully good, for 
that same reason: he asks the right questions. It’s very 
hard to do, and he also gets laughs. 


Student: Is it fun to be on his show? 

Burns: Yeh, he’s a very nice man to work with; he 
gets the best out of you. All those talk shows are 
easy. You just relax and take it easy. 

Student: This is a lot different than interviewing a 
football player. 

Burns: Well, they make me laugh. Some of those 
fellows are pretty funny. But that’s not my kinda 
business. I wouldn’t even shake hands with 
‘em-they’d kill ya. 

Student: Do you like sports? 

Burns: Oh yes, I love football. I love to watch it, but 
I wouldn’t want one of those guys to even wave at 
me. Big fellas. You know how they live-they run into 


each other and everything. I jumped off your stage 
here and I nearly killed myself. And that’s only one 
step. 

Student: This is the first appearance you’ve ever 
made to a college audience. Why did you decide to 
make such an appearance now? 

Burns: I don’t know. At my age. . . I’ve tried 
everything else, why not try this. If I like it, I’ll do it 
again. If I don’t like it, I’ll do it again anyway. I’m 
out to make a few dollars! 

Student: Do you have any plans to do any other 
engagements soon? 

Burns: Well, next week is my busy week. I’m doing a 
Johnny Carson, and I’m doing a thing with Carol 
Channing, and then I’m doing a the Alan King Show. 
I’m also doing the Dean Martin Show this week, so 
I’m pretty busy. As a rule, I don’t do all that, but 
they don’t all come on next week--they come on at 
different times. But I don’t do all that some times. 
Some times I do nothing and nothing for months and 
months and months. If I enjoy doing it, I do it; if I 
don’t enjoy doing it, I don’t do it. 

Student: Where do you live now? 

Burns: I live in Beverly Hills. Tomorrow I go back 
home and try to make Benny laugh by lighting a 
match. 

Student: Are you and Jack Benny good friends? 

Burns: We’ve been close friends for fifty-five years. 
We live about five minutes apart from each other, so I 
see him all the time. He’s a fine man, a really 
charming man. 

Student: Do you still enjoy performing as much as 
you ever did, or have you ever enjoyed it?! 

Burns: Well, I haven’t been doing it for too long, you 
know. As I say, I’ve been in show business for seventy 
years, but don’t forget I worked with Gracie for 
thirty-five years. For thirty-five years I did nothing; 
she did everything. I said, “How do you feel,” and 
she said, “oh fine,” etc., and I sat there smoking a 
cigar for thirty five years. But, no, if I don’t enjoy 
performing, I don’t do it. Usually, I love it. 

Student: Thank-you, Mr. Bums. 

Burns: Sure thing. Invite me back and I’ll sing some 
more songs for ya, okay? □ 
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Will The 



J. Ralph 

Please Stand 
UP! 

By Tom Phillips 


Not many people know that there are two J. 
Ralphs on the Wake Forest campus. One, whose last 
name is Scales, works in the day as President of the 
University. The other, whose last name is Snow, 
works at night, as chief security guard. Not only is he 
chief security guard at night, he’s the only security 
guard at night, excepting of course those two gentle¬ 
men who play cards in the clock room in Tribble 
Hall. 

But Ralph Snow trudges through boondock and 
law lot, Reynolda Hall and boiler plant, keeping his 
appointed rounds. If he stops to chat a few seconds, 
which he usually does late at night in Reynolda Hall, 
he usually talks about Wake Forest, or his children, or 
anything but Ralph Snow. And yet Ralph Snow him¬ 
self is a very interesting man. He is or has been a radio 
bluegrass star, a trans-continental furniture mover, a 
county agriculture agent, a Little League baseball 
coach, and a farmer. He now crops tobacco, com, and 
wheat, and “moonlights” at Wake Forest. 


To get to Dobson, North Carolina from here is not 
as easy as a map might suggest. To get to Ralph 
Snow’s farm house in Dobson is not as easy as asking 
at a grocery store. You’re bound to get three dif¬ 
ferent ways to get there, each claimed by the speaker 
to be shorter and easier than the other two. But when 
you do get there, and climb up onto the small narrow 
porch and knock on the door and are welcomed in 
and made to feel at home and given a chair in the 
cozy living room, then you know you’ve come to the 
right place. Mrs. Snow, who has quite a green thumb 
when it comes to cacti and house plants, excuses her¬ 
self to go wake up Mr. Snow, who has not had more 
than four hours sleep. When he comes in, he sits 
down and talks about Ralph Snow. The slow, cracky 
twang bespeaks a methodical man, a relaxed, patient 
man, who loves the country life and the land he 
farms. For his opinions on Wake Forest, politics, and 
much more, we let Mr. Snow speak for himself. 
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Snow: Only have between 40-50 acres now. We used to farm 
120 acres, so that makes quite a difference now in the size of 
our operation. Right much of that is wooded land. 

Student: You’ve been involved in a lot of the processes of 
farming and you’ve seen changes in farming over the past 20 
years or so. What is it like trying to make a living as a farmer 
these days? 

Snow: Well, it’s really hard. Somebody always comes up with 
the thing about a shortage of seed, or fertilizer, or fuel oil or 
whatever. They always have excuses about it. I hope to get 
some more fertilizer. You know that stuffs running short; the 
price jumped way up. In this area the price will be about $8 - 
$10 a bag by next year. It’s between $7 - $7.50 this year. 

Farming has its ups and downs, but still it’s one of the most 
pleasant things you can do. You’re out working in the soil, 
seeing plants grow and all that stuff. Doesn’t sound like too 
much fun to a lot ot - people but it actually gets a hold on you 
when you do it for a while. At first you’re like Rusty (the 
youngest son) now; he just doesn’t want to do it if it doesn’t 
turn out a substantial income above your costs. On the other 
hand, it’s really hard work. Labor and other things make it 
difficult to raise tobacco now. You need to plant several acres 
and line up your help as near as you can ahead of time. Now 
this raising grain, you don’t do anything except fertilize it 
some until summer When you harvest it. Corn’s the same way. 
You plant it in the spring, or fall, and cultivate it a few times 
or spray it with insecticide. Really not difficult to raise. 


Student: You’ve been a farmer all your life. Whatcrops do you 
raise? 

Snow: Usually just wheat and corn and sometimes soybeans. 
And tobacco. Don’t have too much land now. Used to farm 
more acres than I do now. Don’t have exactly as much help 
without all of the family here. It’s pretty limited now, so I do 
it more to fill in the gaps. My son wanted me to quit farming 
tobacco, since it really does rush you a couple of times during 
the year, during the planting and the harvest. It’s satisfactory 
planting and working a tobacco crop, but on the other hand it 
can be very exasperating, too. If something doesn’t turn out 
right. .. 

Student: Do you do it mostly by yourself now? 

Snow: Yes. 

Student: Your wife said that you had four sons but that most 
of them are away now. 

Snow: They’re off working at their jobs now. It’s very hard 
labor and it’s hard to harvest a tobacco crop without the labor. 
A man can plant several acres but he can’t harvest them 
without the labor. The hills around here kind of prohibit too 
much machinery, although we do have tractors. 

Student: Approximately how many acres do you have now? 
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rounds. Now they’ve been cut down to 5 rounds a night. They 
rest between rounds - have a lot of steps to climb and places to 
go. It’s a pretty far piece to walk. Their job is to watch the 
vending machines and boiler rooms and keep anything from 
happening. They also watch for fires. Lots of expensive things 
to get burned up down there in case of fire. 

Student: Have you ever had anything of an extraordinary 
nature happen while you were on the shift? 

Snow: Yeah, we’ve had too many thefts, really, and two car 
accidents, but only one or two in which anyone got hurt 
serious. Not nothing really big. Once in a while we catch a 
thief. A lot of people come to the boondocks and try to spend 
the night in cars or steal things. It seems easy to catch them 
once the campus police learn their routine. I think maybe last 
winter we had one group that done a lot of this stealing in 
automobiles. In the summer and fall they got on to bicycles. 
We’ve got some convictions in court which have slowed this 
whole thing down. 

Student: Do you carry a gun? 

Snow: Yes, I do. 

Student: Have you used it? 

Snow: No, I’ve never had to, so far. I’m thankful for that, I 
wouldn’t want to. If we have to we can since we’re sworn 
policement. 

Student: Do you personally thing that the security staff at 
Wake Forest is satisfactory? 

Snow: People down there are really easy to work with. A few 
times people get exasperated when they’re locked out of their 
rooms and things like this, but mostly they’re very 
cooperative. I really like the work. I’ve been used to a large 
family all of my life. It’s kind of like being around something 
that you are used to. I really like working down there. It’s 
kind of vacation for me that I didn’t get when I was young. We 
all work together very well and get along good. We all joke and 
we have our ups and downs, little things that irritate us, but in 
all we get along real well. 

Student: You spoke of your family, and your wife mentioned 
earlier that you have six children. Are they all living in this 
general area? 

Snow: Yes, all of them live not too far away. I guess 15 miles 
is the furthest away. David lives in Winston-Salem. He’s been 
in the Army so long I always forget about him. He’s been in 
the army about 7 years. I got used to missing him, you know. 
Well, you never get used to that, but you get used to the idea 
of his being gone. 

Student: You still have good family reunions? 

Snow: Yeah, we get together every once in a.while. We plan on 
getting together over Thanksgiving. 


Student: So you’re a very busy man. You have little time for 
sleep and family, let alone your tobacco crops, yet you’re 
reported to be a pretty mean flat pick guitar player. 


Snow: I started playing when I was in my teens. I haven’t had 
much practice; I’m not that good. The boys down the road 
and me used to get together on the weekends. Back then there 
weren’t many folks well enough off to have a car for the 
teenagers and a family car too. Occasionally one of us would 
get the family car and we’d pool our resources to go to the 
show or go see some girls or something. This boy bought this 
old guitar - I have it here yet somewhere - it was real old when 
he got it. I kept on begging him until he sold it to me. He 
couldn’t play, and I couldn’t either, but he played less, and he 
needed what I paid for it worse than he needed the guitar. No, 
I wouldn’t part with it for anything. It’s old, but it has a really 
good tone. It’s good to sing with when I used to could sing. 
This hoarseness in my voice now, it bothers me some when I 
want to get out here and sing to myself and anybody else who 
wants to listen. I have a lot of this sore throat-I thing that’s 
from being up in the night air. 

Student: What do you think of bluegrass music today? Is it 
becoming commercialized? 

Snow: I don’t think that bluegrass will ever die out. I believe 
that everybody likes it enough that it won’t die out. There’s 
going to be somebody carrying on. I remember that after I got 
my old guitar and learned to play it a little, I used to play for 
different occasions around here, like at schools. The public 
schools would have entertainment and lots of time they’d ask 
us. I say us-that’s four or five of us that played together. Kind 
of had a little band off and on for several years-played 
between the acts,-played over the radio station for a short 
while, in High Point, although we started out in 
Winston-Salem. Somehow that didn’t pan out so good down 
there. 

Student: So you were on your way to being a professional 
musician? 

Snow: Well, I’d a liked to have been, yeah. Well, I wouldn’t 
have liked all the runnin’ around and bein’ gone so much, and 
things like that, but I would have liked to (have) made a few 
records maybe. 

Student: Who’s your favorite guitar player? 

Snow: Well, I don’t know of anybody better’n Doc Watson, 
but I like to hear Earl Travis, and his style of playing-I guess 
you’ve heard his records. And of course there’s Chet Atkins-he’s 
always interesting to listen to, but it’s not easy to copy his 
style of playing, I tell you. But I wasn’t really that good - I 
followed^along after the violin and the banjo in the things and 
then mostly could sing a little bit, so that’s about all the 
musician I was. I did learn to play a tune on about any of the 
instruments that we had - you know, banjo, and violin, and 
French harp, and auto harp ... 
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Student: Over the last ten years, there has been a drastic 
reduction in the number of acres and the number of people 
farming those acres. Do you feel it’s impossible to be a good 
farmer in this day and age and still make a living? 

Snow: Yes, its still hard. If you watch everything real close, 
make ends, make a lot of the food that you eat in the garden, 
its really not that bad, yet. You got to really expand your 
acres and have a bigger yield at harvest time. 


Student: Is a farm of your size small enough to make you 
eligible for federal subsidies? 

Snow: I don’t like federal plans, like being paid not to grow 
things, simply because a few fools will always take advantage 
of it and there are always ways around what a program was 
meant for you. On the other hand, the government has this 
thing about planting forest trees, turning your farm into a 
recreational thing, or games preserve or some such thing as 
this, but it really doesn’t amount to nothing. I mean you 
couldn’t actually live now doing a thing like this, with any size 
buildings or family to keep up. It doesn’t pay well. Now 
they’re trying to improve the yield to keep these shortages 
from happening, so they have this program that you can plant 
your crops, save so much for conserving acres and yet get small 
subsidies. 

Student: Sort of like an incentive program. 

Snow: Yes. It always was meant for saving your land. They 
never did pay the whole cost of anything. Just half. Grass seed 
to redo your pasture every once in awhile. Long after WW II 
there were a lot of people returning to the farm. Lot of them 
went into the cattle business all of a sudden. There got to be 
too many of them. 

Student: Is your job at Wake Forest then primarily for 
financial reasons? 

Snow: Well, yes. It helps out the income. I’ve been able to go 
ahead fully with the farming operation. It’s like the old saying 
“every little bit helps out.” Although we don’t make that 
much money down there it does help out. 

Student: What is a typical day in your life? 

Snow: Well, I work at Wake Forest at night. In between I care 
for the farm. Put it all together and it’s a living, you might say. 

Student: When you come home from your job do you go to 
sleep immediately, or what? 

Snow: Usually, if it is really hot weather, I do sleep early in 
the moring unless I’m pushed to do something. Then I stay up 
until 3 or 4 in the afternoon. Get almost enough sleep, but I 
can’t really catch up. The only trouble with this catching up is 
that you stay out there an extra hour or two, saying “I’d just 
like this little thing done. I’ll just finish it while I’m out here.” 



And you get behind right there. The best thing to do is kind of 
make your schedule of sleeping and stick to that. Then you get 
along pretty good. 

Student: How many nights a week do you work? 

Snow: I work 5 nights a week, Tuesday through Saturday. 
When I first started I used to work Monday through Friday, 
then I worked a split shift - worked when other people were 
off. Then, learning all there is to know down there, I went to 
the afternoon shift, then to the midnight shift. Now I work 
from 10:30 to 6:30. 

Student: What is your routine? What do you do from midnight 
until the morning? 

Snow: As you know, about this time, Reynolda Hall is locked 
up first thing. If I don’t get an emergency call I lock up 
Reynolda first. Then I check around the vending machines. 
Then you patrol all the parking lots and everything. I’m the 
only man guarding the campus, other than the two clock men. 
They’re stationed in Tribble then they go out and make these 
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Student: French harp? 

Snow: Well, mouth organ, That’s what they used to be called, 
French harp. Harmonica, or mouth organ, or whatever, 
y’know. I remember, we used to listen to this music from 
Nashville, Tennessee all the time and they had this guy who 
cam on and made all these sad, old lonesome tunes up - for 
Grand Ole Opry. Well, my father could play real good on 
harmonica - in fact, he was better at anything than I was that 
was connected with music, because he knew music. In fact he 
taught some music in school, y’know, like voice, and learnin’ 
notes. But I never was smart enough or interested enough for 
something to bother me more than it had to. Sis could play 
the piano very good because she learned some music at school. 
My brother lives across the road, he’s got a real old banjo over 
there too, and it’d be worth a lot of money now. It’s real old - 
its was a costly banjo. I think it would be a real collector’s 
item now. 

Student: What else do you do in your spare time? 

Snow: WelL, sometimes I read; I like to read, if my eyes don’t 
hurt too bad. 

Student: What do you enjoy reading basically? 

Snow: Well, sometimes they puts me to sleep, but I like 
westerns--I like to read westerns and Fiction. And then I try to 
keep up with the newspapers part of the time. It’s not as much 
as I used to, ‘cause you hear this news over and over on radio 
and television. And, of course I read the Bible some. I taught 
Sunday school off and on several times, over at our church. 
I’ve done a little research on the Bible, y’know--that takes a lot 
of reading, too. I enjoy it, I mean it’s real interesting if you 
can get into it. More interesting, I’d say than any book I’ve 
ever read, really. 

Student: What’s your favorite book from the Bible? 

Snow: Well, there are several passages which I like real well. I 
like them all, but everybody I guess picks one out. 


Student: What is your opinion of things today politically? 

Snow: Well, I guess everybody has formed some kind of 
opinion, y’know, but I really think our government is really 
deteriorating to some extent, along with the old way of doing 
things,, I mean, and really being leaders. We have so many 
different groups in the nation today, and it doesn’t seem like 
any two of them are gonna agree on something. I know it’s 
hard to be a leader in the country at this time, but also I think 
that this thing has gone far down the path of becoming a 
one-man show. I wouldn’t wanna say dictatorship, in this 
country you know, but I really believe that government has 
taken, over a things that used to be individual, and of 

course while some of them are better, a lot of them aren’t 
better. The more control the government gets at any time, 
away from the people, the more it’s liable to become a 


dictatorship. I think our government has gone down hill in this 
respect. 

Of course the american people have always risen to the 
occasion and straightened out the problems that we’ve had. 
But, right now I don’t see a solution to this one. What with the 
fuel shortage and all, maybe we’ve gone and wasted our 
opportunity for creating more production and having things 
lined up. It’s like they go out here and build a super highway, 
and when they build it, they say, this will take care of 
everything for 5 years. Then all of a sudden, two years from 
now traffic is really jammed up on this streak of interstate that 
they’ve built, and it won’t handle it. So I think our 
government, in handling things - such things as fuel 
production, etc. has fallen far behind in planning ahead. Right 
now, if we were suddenly to get into a war, I don’t know what 
would happen to us. You know this happened in almost the 
same respect during World War II. We were suddenly attacked 
and war declared, and we weren’t prepared at all in planes, in 
equipment, we just had to do the best we could until we had 
more time. I think you’re gonna have to handle the fuel crisis 
the same way. They should have had this pipeline built from 
Alaska a long time ago. 

I believe that even I, that never had anything to do much 
with politics, would know better that some of these countries 
suddenly, for one reason or another, are gonna tell us off. And 
also we don’t know that they’re oil supply is not as limited as 
ours is. Nobody has looked ahead far enough. I never have 
been much of a politician, I don’t like to see people fuss and 
Fight over things. Politics is a healthy environment to get 
involved in if you do what’s right by the kind of people you 
know. I don’t guess I was cut out to be a politician. 

Student: What other hobbies do you have besides music and 
reading? 

Snow: Well, I do manage to watch the ball games. I guess I’d 
have to say baseball is my favorite sport, but I like all of 'em, 
really. I’ve gotten more interested in football, though and 
didn’t used to particularly like football, didn’t know the game 
well enough. It’s like soccer and different things that are 
coming to this part of the country. But I’d have to say that 
baseball is still my favorite. 

Student: Who’s the greatest baseball player that ever lived? 

Snow: Babe Ruth or Lou Gehrig, somebody that’s really 
dedicated like that. It’s like devotion to the country, or 
military service, it’s real dedication. These were Fine athletes 
and they were devoted to the game for most of their lives. 
Course, I was kinda wondering if the Babe’s record was gonna 
be broken this summer. If (Aaron) plays another season, I 
guess it will be. 

Student: What do you think of Wake Forest students? 

Snow: Well, they’re real nice - I’ve gotten some good friends 
since I’ve been there. ‘Course, there’s always 99% good and 1% 
bad, and there are times when it gets a little noisy, but that’s 
okay. I like the students and I enjoy being with them. I enjoy 
being at Wake Forest pretty much. □ 
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Photographers Hobart Jones and Glenn Barkley 
capture some of the moods of the carnival and its 
visitors at the Winston-Salem Dixie Classic Fair. 
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THE URBANE GUERILLA 

A Short Story 
by 

Hark Hofmann. 

Can a troubled reporter find peace and the Pulitzer with a 1988 underground youth movement? 


Angus McAllister had remained in Castor for three days 
after Jeremy Thompson’s shooting and the subsequent “Castor 
Massacre.” The as-of-yet unknown gunman had not succeeded 
in killing Thompson, but the exploding bullet he used had 
blown off the Senator’s left arm and effectively removed him 
from the upcoming election. 

McAllister had stood his ground when the other shooting 
started. The professional security forces had begun firing at 
the rooftops and Stripes Buchanan’s hastily assembled guards 
had returned it. The square had turned into a stampede ground 
and when the shooting was over, twenty-seven people lay 
dead. 

Stripes Buchanan did not have to answer to the law or any 
board of enquiry, either. McAllister figured that Edwin Wolfe’s 
assistant had been either the second or third to fall. 

The press had been barred from the hospital on the orders 
of Edwin Wolfe. McAllister had attempted to contact his 
friend for special privilege, but Wolfe could not be reached. 
After the local surgeons had ascertained that Thompson would 
live, both Thompson and Wolfe were gone. Thompson was 
now in Walter Reed and Wolfe, after a terse meeting with the 
press, was in Miami, where a quietly summoned group of GOP 
officials were attempting to nominate another candidate who 
would have Thompson’s pull. 

Thursday evening found McAllister at the Cloverleaf, 
nursing a beer and wondering what was going to happen. He 
had churned out a series of reports and a couple second-rate 
features, but even the list of mediocre things which happened 
to be newsworthy was running out rapidly. He was trying to 
decide if it was worth staying in Castor when another survivor 
of the shootings entered. 

Luke Sloane, the young Hyper chieftain, walked up to the 
bar and got a beer. He had shed his Hyper battle garb for a 
conservatively cut suit and tie, perhaps as an example of the 
respectability of the Maverick Party. But no amount of 
neatness could cover the fact that he had taken a bad beating 
at the hands of the locals following the shootings. 

“Ah, Mr. McAllister, care if I join you?” he asked hoarsely. 

“Go right ahead. Something on your mind?” McAllister was 
lonely. 

“As a matter of fact there is. I want to get something 
straightened up between my organization and the rest of the 
country, and I thing you might be the man to do it for me.” 

McAllister was suspicious. “I take it you want something 


from me. What?” 

The young man shook his head violently. “No, I want to 
offer you something. Look, we, we being the Hypers, have 
gotten a lot of bad flak about this shooting. Everybody has 
been trying to pin the blame on the Hypers, and that bad flak 
fallout is effecting the Maverick Party. We’ve gotten flak about 
being violent, which has been totally blown out of proportion, 
particularly when one looks at us in the context of the times. 
But you can’t help us there. But we’ve also gotten flak about 
being secretive, flak which I suppose we deserve. Mr. 
McAllister, I’m offering you a week’s paid vacation to observe 
us, an exclusive.” 

“Come off of it, Sloane. You’ve had more written about 
you than any organization since the Panthers. You just want 
publicity.” McAllister was privately intrigued with the idea, 
but he did not wish to seem over-enthusiastic. 

“We’ve been written about, that much is true. But nobody, 
no TV man, no radio man, no journalist of any kind, has every 
had the opportunity to observe us first hand. Even what 
papers like the New York Times are printing is mostly hearsay. 
It’s stuff that’s about ten percent factual, as exemplified by 
that report that happened after Thompson was shot, the one 
about a well-organized Hyper contingent armed with illegal 
automatic rifles raising hell in downtown Castor, taking 
potshots at the people fleeing the square.” Sloane paused long 
enough to quaff his beer. “We’re tired of being lied about and 
that’s where you, or someone like you, comes in. If you decide 
to take me up on my offer, you’ll be the first, and probably 
the only, journalist to ever view the inside of our 
organization.” 

“How do I know that what I will see will be the truth? Or 
perhaps I should ask how I know that if what I write is not 
what you want printed, I won’t be gunned down?” McAllister 
truthfully had no fear of being gunned down, for two reasons. 
The first was that his idol Hunter Thompson had ridden with 
the Hell’s Angels and lived to write about it, although he had 
been beaten up in the process. McAllister did not think that 
the Hypers would five up to the popular beliefs about them as 
far as violence was concerned. 

The other reason was that McAllister had been grazed by a 
bullet once. He had been in Stockholm, on one of the two 
overseas vactions he had ever taken, when the Soviet army 
entered and some overzealous troops began taking potshots at 
the British and American tourists who happened to be there. 
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McAllister figured that the statistical odds of being struck by 
two bullets in one life-time were very small indeed. 

“I give you my word of honor that nothing will happen to 
you, Mr. Angus McAllister.” said the Hyper sarcastically. 

“And I wonder what that’s worth,” mused the reporter. 

“It’s worth a lot. If you wish, we can have you taken to any 
Hyper group, underground or overground, anywhere in the 
country. That will assure you that we are not out to show you 
a model organization. I assume, however, that you would want 
to cover one either in the Carolinas or in Virginia, just to 
make it interesting for your readers.” 

McAllister’s pipe had gone out, so he tried to relite it as he 
thought. There was no ready answer in his mind; things would 
have to be checked out before he made a decision. 

“I have to have time to think this over, Mr. Sloane. You 
realize that this is a once in a life-time opportunity. I should 
be able to give you an answer by tomorrow at noon.” 

The Hyper nodded. “OK, right here, same bar, same table 
at twelve. If you don’t show. I’ll assume that you are not 
interested, OK?” Sloane got out of his chair and offered 
McAllister his hand. “Gentlemen’s agreement.” 

After a night of phonecalls and doubts, Angus McAllister 
decided to act upon the Hyper’s offer. He had not thoroughly 
explained just exactly what he was going to do to the home 
desk, but had managed to imply that this bit of freelancing 
would be well worth it. So, with his editor’s blessing, 
McAllister awaited Luke Sloane in the Cloverleaf bar. 

Sloane was punctual. He glanced about the room just as he 
entered, as if to see if there were any of the locals lurking in 
the shadows, ready to again beat him within an inch of his life. 
Then he strode purposefully over to McAllister and said 
“Well?” 

“I’m ready and willing, Mr. Sloane.” 

The Hyper beamed. “In that case, you might as well call me 
Luke from now on. When are you ready to go?” 

McAllister scratched his chin. “I guess I’m ready now. How 
do we go, by some secret underground railway or in a car 
powered by stolen gas?” 

“Neither. We’re going to take a bus as far as Greensboro, 
where we’ll be picked up by some friends of mine. The 
amount of Hypers dealing in stolen government gasoline is. I’m 
afraid, grossly overestimated.” 

“How about the amount of Hypers dealing in a certain drug 
known as Triptane?” asked McAllister. 

“You’ll be able to see that for yourself. Look, go up and 
get your things now, we’ve got a bus to catch in thirty 
minutes.” 

The bus trip was uneventful, although it allowed Angus 
McAllister to think about his life as the North Carolina 
countryside sped by him. Sloane had fallen asleep almost 
immediately and his snores did nothing to hinder McAllister’s 
thought processes. 

Angus McAllister was disappointed in himself. For 
thirty-seven years he had wandered from place to place, always 
in the same region, wondering when he would Find somewhere 
he belonged. He was smart, he knew that, but he felt unwhole. 
He had left at least two heart-broken women behind him and 
his mother was only too quick to remind him that his 


drinking habits were suspiciously similar to his father’s, who 
had died in the alcholic ward. 

He had almost made it several times. He had been in 
Stockholm when the Soviets entered back in ‘79, but he was 
there as a tourist rather than as a reporter. He sold his 
experiences to a chain of papers but no great break 
materialized for him. He was close friends with Edwin Wolfe, 
the GOP’s media wizard, but that friendship had only once 
granted him an inside scoop, and an assassin’s bullet had 
destroyed any chance of that story’s ever being printed. 

Now he was riding to the chance of a lifetime, but he 
Figured that he would blow this one as he had so many others. 
Something was bound to go wrong for him--he knew that-but 
he could not help wondering just what that something would 
be. 

Periodically, McAllister would glance at his travelling 
companion. The Hyper looked younger than he was; at First 
McAllister had figured him to be no more than twenty but 
facts had proven him wrong. Luke Sloane was twenty-four and 
a law student of sorts. He could not tell McAllister what had 
made him turn Hyper rather than status-quo Republican or 
Gay activist Phelpsite, but McAllister was sure that the young 
man had been a Hyper since he had been old enough to have 
any political thoughts. 

Sloane had mentioned something about a man called “The 
Commander” in one of his early conversations with McAllister. 
That title was familiar to McAllister, but he could not place it. 
He remembered something vaguely about a terrorist group 
called “The Crazies” back in the mid-seVenties, but he knew 
of no links between them and the Hypers. 

Outside of Winston-Salem, the Hyper stirred and shook his 
head violently. Sloane rubbed his eyes and reached for a 
cigarette. He offered one to McAllister. 

“We’re almost home, Angus. Another thirty miles or so and 
I’ll take you to see the vanguard of the American dream.” 

McAllister took the offered cigarette without speaking. The 
Hyper shrugged and smoked. McAllister Finally spoke. 

“Luke, you said something about a guy called ‘The 
Commander.’ How does he tie in with your operation?” 

“I can’t tell you here-now, Angus. The Commander, well, I 
can’t talk about it here. Let’s say that you might get to ask 
him that yourself.” 

Sloane looked out the window and pointed at a series of 
dull grey storage tanks surrounded by electriFied barbed wire 
fencing. 

“See that, Angus, that’s a concrete example of what’s 
wrong with America. That’s the Winston-Salem gasoline dump, 
ofFicially known as Greensboro Station Number Four. You 
ever had to deal with it?” 

“No, I had to get rid of my last car to get to Europe about 
ten years ago. I never got around to getting another.” 

“Needless to say, I’ve never owned one, either, even though I 
went through my rites of passage when I was sixteen and got 
my license. But to get your twice weekly two gallons, you’ve 
got to screw around with the bureaucrats for a couple of hours 
each time. I’ve never personally been through it, but I 
understand that those bureaucrats are about the nastiest in the 
government.” The Hyper looked over his shoulder and glared 
at the disappearing oil dump. 

“There’re some who’d say that the gasoline dumps are part 
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of the price of progress, Luke,” said McAllister quietly. 

“I know it, that’s part of Mr. Phelps’ philosophy. By the 
way, Angus, who do you figure that the Republicans are going 
to pick?” 

“They really don’t have too many options. They could 
always run their number two man, the esteemed Governor of 
Connecticut. I doubt they’ll do that, though. You know that 
the Vice Presidency is a joke now, after Humphrey and the 
Agnew Affair. Perhaps somebody from the Rockies or the 
Plains in an attempt to cut Maverick power. But they’re 
realists, they know that Thompson was their only real choice.” 

“Maybe if they’d stuck to being Republicans instead of 
trying to be a second Democratic Party they’d be somewhere 
else. But they wanted to be on the bandwagon.” Sloane 
laughed bitterly. “Speaking of Thompson, do they have any 
idea who pulled the trigger?” 

McAllister shook his head. “All they’ve got is a gun, a real 
beauty. Do you remember a writer named Forsyth? He wrote 
a best-selling novel about a British assassin hired to kill 
DeGaulle during the Algeria mess. Anyway, this gunman used 
a custom-made lightweight rifle with exploding sheels. It 
would appear that whoever it was that shot Thompson had 
either read that novel or had seen the movie version, because 
he used a similar rifle.” 

“I guess that means that whoever it was had some 
connections.” 

“Definitely. They don’t make guns like that in this country. 
The feds said off the record that such a weapon could only 
come from Free Europe. They’re trying to trace it, but the 
police forces in the NETO countries aren’t giving them much 
help.” 

“That’s really funny, you know. Fifteen years ago western 
Europe constituted our best friends. Now they won’t give the 
USA the time of day. I understand that the joint chiefs wanted 
to observe the NETO maneuvers last year, but HighCom 
NETO wouldn’t hear of it. They don’t like the way we’ve been 
playing footsie with the Reds for the last twenty years.” 

“They’re smart. After what happened in Sweden and 
Austria, they got smart.” 

McAllister was getting bored with expounding upon the 
merits of the Northwest European Treaty Organization, the 
succesor to NATO which followed the American, Canadian 
and Icelandic defections of 1982. He decided to change the 
subject. 

“Tell, me, Luke, how many people am I going to be 
working with for this next week?” 

“I can’t tell you, not because I don’t want you to know, 
but because I don’t know myself. Maybe fifty, maybe a 
hundred fifty. You’ll be mainly with my woman and myself 
and the others of the coordination committee, so you’ll have 
to remember about twenty names anyway.” 

“Male or female?” McAllister was unsure of how the Hyper 
organization was set up. He knew that there were female 
Hypers, but whether women were allowed to hold positions of 
authority was unknown. 

“Both. You see, nobody can rise very far in the Hyper 
organization unless he or she has a mate. It’s not that we’ve 
got anything against the Gays per se, but we have got a few 
bitches against the organized Gays. This is just to help keep 
down infiltration.” 


“Why do you figure every Gay is a potential infiltrator? 
The Hypers aren’t the same way about Blacks, are they?” 

“Don’t get us wrong, Angus. We’re in favor of freedom—not 
just freedom from the state, but freedom from group-think. 
We aren’t against Gays-whatever a man does in his spare time 
does not concern us-but we are against group consciousness. If 
a man has group consciousness, then he’s a Gay, for example, 
first and a freedom fighter second. You can be a freedom 
fighter first and a Straight at the same time, because being a 
Straight doesn’t interfere with things. You don’t feel 
persecuted because you like to sleep with a woman. But if 
you’re sleeping with a man, even here-now, where everything’s 
supposed to be out in the open, you still get your identity 
from that. I know it sounds like a paradox, saying we’re 
opposed to group consciousness and then saying that a Hyper 
has to fight for freedom first and do other things second, but 
it’s different. 

“When you’re fighting for freedom, you’re fighting for 
yourself. When you’re part of something else, you’re accepting 
their aims as your own. A Gay Activist, at least here-now, is a 
member of his organization first and his own man second, a 
Hyper is his own man first, which makes him a freedom 
fighter, and a Hyper second.” Sloane looked very pleased with 
himself. 

McAllister could not agree with everything that Sloane said. 
It made a kind of sense, but he was sure that the Hypers were 
simply prejudiced against Gays. He reiterated his question 
concerning blacks. 

“There are many Black Hypers, because they’re getting out 
of the group consciousness trap. You’ll meet one maybe, ther’s 
a guy from Washington coming down pretty soon. You see, 
we’re not concerned with black or white, or really with straight 
or gay, but with freedom first and other considerations second. 
You can find some of this in Garret’s work. You ever read 
any?” 

“Of course. I’ve read a lot of his later stuff and that 
interview he had in Playboy. But I don’t remember him going 
into this group consciousness concept.” 

“I’ll give you The Forty-five Cent Connection when 
we get in. He wrote it in ‘77. It’s about a guy with a mentally 
ill wife and the troubles he goes through getting her back.” 

“Sounds very interesting,” said McAllister with more than a 
hint of resignation in his voice. “How much longer until we hit 
Greensboro?” 

“Fifteen minutes or so. Want another weed?” 

**** 

They were met in Greensboro by another young Hyper in a 
taxi. Introductions were made although Sloane did not tell the 
other Hyper, whose name was Jeff, that McAllister was a 
reporter 

Sloane and Jeff began conversing in a strange argot that 
reminded McAllister of Newspeak infused with some Germanic 
tongue. Finally Jeff said in English that William had arrived. 

“Mucho good. Angus will be interested.” 

They got out of the taxi at what had once been a swank 
apartment complex. Like virtually everything else in Angus 
McAllister’s America it was worn and decaying. 

“Is this under government rent control?” he asked Sloane. 
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“Of course, what isn’t?” 

They went into the lobby and waited for the elevator. 
McAllister was used to genteel poverty; he had grown up with 
it and been forced to live with it most of his life. But this form 
of poverty made him ill, this garish stainless-steel cracked 
plastic poverty. He felt as if this poverty had been 
mass-produced to fill a void which did not exist. 

“Gets to you, doesn’t it?” asked Sloane. 

“Yeah, I’m not used to it. The motels I stay in are kept in a 
reasonable semblance of order. This is madness. Why do you 
people live here?” 

“Not all of us do. But it’s relatively cheap and there’s 
actually a cigarette machine downstairs which’ll give you a 
pack for three quarters. It won’t last much longer. We’re on the 
brink of the Apocalypse.” 

McAllister had been hearing about the coming of the 
Apocalypse ever since his mother had led him down into an air 
raid shelter when he was four. The Cold Warriors had 
proclaimed it, the Black militants had sought it, the New 
Leftists had tried to bring it and now the Hypers were 
patiently awaiting it. He wondered who would be next. 

The elevator shuddered to a stop on the eleventh floor and 
Sloane led them down the hall to a room with a bright orange 
door. McAllister felt a roach crunch underfoot and wished that 
he was back in Essex City, safe and snug amid the Smokies. 

Somebody threw the light switch and the Hyper lair 
dazzled. Jeff went into the kitchen and put the water on 
before leaving again. 

“He’s going to get William and the women. God knows 
where they are; William doesn’t like to sit tight.” 

“By the way, Luke, what language were you and Jeff 
speaking in the cab?” 

The Hyper laughed. “That’s a mixture of a lot of things. 
Eurotrade for one, 1984 for another. We weren’t speaking it to 
cut you out, but some of the things we discussed might bring 
the cabbie to think we’re out for revolution.” 

“Like what, or do I have to wait?” 

“You’ve got to wait. I can’t explain everything even though 
I’m the co-ordinator. You see, last week I was co-ordinator in 
Castor and Jeff took over here. Maybe something will come 
up, in say, Fayetteville, and I’ll be co-ordinator there. I’m not 
sure what Jeff has planned.” 

“There’s a chain of command, then?” asked McAllister. 

“Sort of. Like this Castor operation, two days before 
Thompson’s to speak, I get a phone call in Chapel Hill. The 
voice says get some people together and go to Castor. I tell 
Jeff to take over here and he acts as me, all the way. This 
whole last week, Jeff has been me, making the decisions I 
would normally make and accepting the consequences. It’s like 
I never was here to begin with.” 

“Doesn’t that make things sticky?” McAllister was busily 
jotting notes. 

“Not really. There isn’t such a thing as a long-term 
operation amongst us. There’re plans and policies and certain 
things we can’t do, but nobody’s going to apply pressure to us 
from*up top. If I hadn’t wanted to go to Castor, I could have 
said so and somebody else would have been sent.” 

“But you just said that a voice on the phone told you to go 
to Castor. If there isn’t anybody above you, how can you be 


ordered around?” asked McAllister perplexedly. 

The Hyper answered in a tired voice. “OK, I’ll explain it 
again. Right here, in Greensboro, are some people. We’re 
Hypers and that’s it. We don’t pay anyone any dues or 
anything like that. But there are also some other people 
somewhere who are also Hypers. Now these people know more 
than we do about what’s going on. They get in touch with me, 
because I’m the Maverick co—ordinator, which does have an 
organization. They suggest things to me, but I’m not at all 
bound by their suggestions. On the other hand, if the Maverick 
Party tells me to do something, I’d better get it done. I can’t 
delegate Maverick business to Jeff because I am their 
co-ordinator. But Jeff can handle the Hyper stuff all right, any 
person here could, because Hyper business is their business.” 

“So then, you are part of two separate and distinct 
organizations, on legitimate and one not. What’s the 
relationship?” 

Sloane threw his hands into the air. “The Hypers are as 
legitimate as the Mavericks, but it’s not a hierarchial set-up. 
What I do as a Hyper reflects only on me and to a lesser 
extend on my people. What I do as a Maverick could effect 
everybody in the Party.” The Hyper stopped as the door 
opened and Jeff entered. With him were three young women 
and a small black man. Sloane got out of his chair and shook 
the black man’s hand. 

“Well, William, I see you made it all right.” 

William nodded and jerked his head toward McAllister. 
Sloane explained: “He’s all right, a friend here to perform a 
little service for us.” In the kitchen Jeff and the women were 
fixing tea. 

“This is real stuff, Angus,” said Sloane, “Real honest tea, 
straight from China.” 

“You must have a healthy expense account.” 

“Not really, just good connections.” 

McAllister talked with the Hypers for several hours. William 
seemed to mistrust him and spoke to the reporter as 
infrequently as possible. He instead concentrated his attention 
on Sloane, but always spoke a form of the argot when 
explaining things to him. The women had focused their 
attentions on Jeff, who began conversing with McAllister after 
the women started preparing dinner. 

“I take it you’re a newsman, Angus.” 

The boy has a nasty tendency to belabor the obvious, 
thought McAllister. He did like him, though; from what he 
could gather Jeff was much less doctrinaire than Sloane. 

“Yes, I work for the Essex City paper.” 

Jeff leaned back in his chair. “Yes, Essex City, isn’t that the 
so-called new town that they stuck up about ten years ago? All 
new, planned city of one hundred thousand with everything 
municipally owned and operated for the maximum social 
benefit?” 

“Well, that’s how it was on paper. But it didn’t work, so 
now it’s simply a place without tradition.” 

“Has Luke told you about anything we’re going to do?” 
asked Jeff. 

“Not really. I suppose I’ll spend a week sifting through my 
notes before I get this all down on paper.” 

“That’s good that he didn’t. The Hyper organization and 
the Hyper mind are both very fluid and spontaneous. You see, 
we operate without a central command, although we do have a 
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nationwide news service, a true underground press, operating 
out of St. Louis. And of course, there’s always the 
Commander.” At the mention of the title, both William and 
Sloane stopped talking and looked at Jeff. 

“Are you sure he’s ready to hear about the Commander?” 
asked William sourly. 

“Yeah.” answered Jeff somewhat defiantly. 

“Yeah, it’s OK for him, William. I trust Angus, in fact I 
heard some good things about him at the convention,” said 
Sloane. William did not look quite convinced but resumed his 
argot conversation with Sloane. 

“I suppose now I’m supposed to ask who the Commander 
is,” said McAllister. “And I suppose you’ll tell me that nobody 
knows for sure.” 

Jeff laughed. “I see you’ve been in the business for a long 
time. I don’t know his name, or even who he is; all I know are 
the stories. Supposedly he is a very prominant man right now, 
about your age. Legend has it that he had a very nasty brush 
with the power of the state right after he graduated from 
college, perhaps something to do with the military, I don’t 
know. Anyway, after his encounter with Washington, he 
obtained forged papers and joined the governmental apparatus 
in an attempt to foul things up from the inside. This didn’t 
work, so he formed a terrorist group called the Crazies, which 
hit at selected governmental agencies for a period of a few 
months. The heat was on, and it was necessary to get another 
set of papers and disappear again.” 

“Some of the Crazies went underground, too, and formed 
the nucleus of the Hypers. Other Crazies expended themselves, 


particularly in that raid against an arsenal in Florida. Needless 
to say, that branch is gone now. Still others, under the 
leadership of a woman, joined forces with what was to become 
the Peoples’ Party.” 

“What is the tie-in with the Mavericks then?” asked 
McAllister. 

“As you can no doubt see,” began Jeff, “There were three 
streams of Crazy thought. One anarchist, one terrorist and one 
socialist. The Commander was, and is, an anarchist, so he made 
common cause during the period of his third identity with 
what remained of the Libertarian Party. His previous politics 
had been Goldwater Republican, but he felt that the 
Republican Party was merely a second Democratic one. From 
a group of Libertarians, disenchanted Republicans and some 
out and out anarchists, the Maverick Party came into being. So 
the Commander is now both head of the Hypers and a 
powerful man in the Maverick Party. But that title, 
commander, doesn’t mean that we are his pawns. He’s laid 
down some ground rules, like no attacks on free enterprise 
unless those institutions are trading with the government more 
than is necessary to ensure their survival. He also requested 
that the Hypers refrain from destroying anything belonging to 
citizens of NETO countries. Both requests have been 
honored.” 

Further conversation was cut short by dinner. Over 
sandwiches and wine, McAllister was introduced to the 
women: Francie, who was Luke’s bedmate; Marlena, who was 
evidently Jeffs; and Sarasue, who he guessed must be 
William’s. The women looked pretty much alike, all long dark 
hair and slender frames. 
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After dinner, Sloane turned on the television and the 
assembled company fell silent. No-one spoke as situation 
comedy followed situation comedy, a procession broken only 
by “public interest announcements.” McAllister fell asleep and 
dreamed that he was dancing with Doris Day, an actress he 
despised. Someone shook him and pointed him to a davenport, 
where he collapsed and slept on through the night. 

Three days passed quickly. McAllister watched people come 
and go without even trying to remember their names or the 
roles that they played. The Hypers liked to sleep by day and 
roam the city by night, but William forbade McAllister to 
come along on their midnight ramblings. 

Jeff remainedthemost open of the group. He explained that 
William was an experienced “freedom fighter,” supposedly 
having learned the tricks of his trade at the knee of a 
well-known Black Panther. After a ghetto boyhood, William 
had drifted through the entire spectrum of black organizations 
and had found fault with all of them. Finally he had joined 
forces with the Commander in the late seventies, toward the 
end of the Crazy period. Jeff estimated that William was no 
more than seventeen at the time. 

“He doesn’t sound like the type of man who’d throw in his 
lot with a bunch of right-wingers,” observed McAllister. 

“No, he doesn’t,” said Jeff, “And he didn’t. We aren’t a 
right-wing group. The cause of personal freedom transcends 
the classical definitions of right and left.” 

Jeff also explained that Sarasue was not William’s woman. 
From the way Jeff described her, McAllister wrote her off as 
what would have once been known as a “political groupie.” 
Her level of political consciousness was quite low, almost 
nonexistent, but her defiance of authority and her desire to be 
part of whatever happened to be both romantic and exciting 
brought her into the Hyper camp. 

McAllister also received thumbnail sketches of the other 
Hypers from Jeff. But Jeff refused to provide any background 
on himself other than that he had once studied at Chapel Hill. 
When McAllister pressed for more information, Jeff simply 
shook his head and left the room. 

On Sunday night the Hypers were all gone, leaving 
McAllister to his typewriter. He attempted for several hours to 
write a nice, sane feature article, but found it impossible to do 
so without revealing definite Maverick leanings. Finally, in 
desperation, he turned on the television, hoping to catch the 
news. 

Instead he viewed the last ten minutes of one of the 
highly touted “tru life dramas,” which had made their debut 
about a year earlier. A “true-life drama” was much like the 
soap operas McAllister’s mother had watched, except that it 
was “relevant.” This particular show had concerned the trials 
of two well-adjusted Lesbians in a small Kansas town. 
McAllister found it neither interesting nor amusing. 

He really did not expect much from the televised news, 
either. But the pre-broadcast headlines looked interesting: “A 
decision from Miami?” and “Further Trouble in Europe?” 
Perhaps something of importance was about to unfold. 

The anchorman looked slightly tense as he awaited the 
beginning of the film clip from Miami. Then he faded and a 
video Edwin Wolfe appeared before unseen newsmen to 


announce the new Repbulican choice. Grinning widely, Wolfe 
announced that after long talks and some compromises the 
GOP had given the nod to Governor Burlington of Nevada, a 
known conservationist and a champion of states’ rights. 

The European news showed the Italian-Austrian frontier. 
Following one of Italy’s chronic parliamentary crises, the 
Warsaw Pact forces occupying Austria had begun to 
concentrate armor along the Italian border. Now, six weeks 
later, there were rumors of new missile installations being built 
and the NETO military command in Burssels had issued a 
sharp protest to Moscow. 

McAllister went back to his typing, wondering if either 
news story had any real bearing on the future. The choice of 
Burlington was a good one; the ruggedly handsome 
outdoorsmanwas well-known to the public and generally liked. 
But whether or not he could cash in on Thompson’s 
martyrdom and beat Phelps was another thing. 

The news from Europe did not surprise McAllister in the 
least. Italy was only an associate member of NETO and it was 
doubtful that the other European states would risk nuclear 
confrontation to save her. The Soviets would wait a while and 
then overrun Italy just as they had Austria and Sweden. 

Fifteen minutes into the late movies, the Hypers returned, 
visibly agitated. There were several new faces amongst them 
and most of the new people were dressed' for battle. The 
bushjacketed people scurried from room to room, whispering 
in argot. No-one appeared willing to explain anything to 
McAllister, so he kept typing. 

Finally Jeff quieted the group down with wine and the blue 
capsuals which McAllister felt were Triptane. He watched as 
they took the capsuals, almost as if they were a form of 
communion. Then Jeff told him to put his typewriter away 
and get his notebook to record what was about to happen. 

Within five minutes, the Hypers were silently watching the 
late movie. McAllister noted that the only ones moving were 
Jeff, William and Sloane, who retired into Sloane’s bedroom. 
He also remembered that none of the three had taken 
Triptane. 

“Angus, come in here for a moment,” called Jeff. 

In the room, the three Hypers were examining a map of 
Greensboro. Sloane had his finger pointed at a blue square and 
asked William if he was sure that this was the place. The black 
Hyper nodded. 

“We’re going to send thirty people through a little hole in 
the ground, make a hit and get away?” asked Sloane with 
more than a hint of disbelief. 

“We’ve put a hundred people through a little hole in DC 
and gotten them all out alive.” 

“They’re planning a major hit,” explained Jeff. “You’re 
going to be the first journalist to ever accompany a Hyper 
contingent on a serious raid.” 

“What’s the occasion?” asked McAllister. 

“The trouble in Europe. We’re waiting for Colonel Suter 
now.” 

“Who is Colonel Suter?” asked McAllister. 

He did not need an answer, for as he spoke there was a 
knock at the door and within seconds an elderly man had 
entered the bedroom. McAllister estimated his age at seventy 
but his bearing was that of a much younger man. Jeff 
introduced McAllister to the Colonel as a “renowned 
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American journalist,” a description McAllister did not care to 
protest. 

The Colonel spoke rapid fire German for several minutes to 
Sloane, who would periodically nod. The old man disagreed 
with William’s plans and hastily sketched his own plan of 
attack with a red grease pencil. William disagreed in broken 
German and drew yet another approach, which seemed to 
satisfy everyone. 

Then William left the room and returned with a heavy 
suitcase. He opened it to disclose several packages of gelatine 
substance, which Jeff reached for but was not allowed to 
touch. 

“OK, OK,” said Sloane, “We’re going to split up into two 
groups. William will leave now with twenty people. William, 
don’t worry about the cops, they’re fairly tolerant of Hypers 
in this town. If something should happen, pretend that you’re 
drunk or stoned or generally messed up, and you’ll be OK. 
This isn’t D.C.; the cops have a lot more trouble with the 
People’s Party down here in one day than they’ve ever had 
with the Hypers.” 

William carefully placed six of the bags in a briefcase and 
left the room. Sloane turned his attention to Jeff. 

“All right, my friend, you’ll take Angus with you and 
Colonel Suter in the Colonel’s car about fifteen minutes after I 
leave. We’ll all rendezvous at Blue Block Three in ninety 
minutes and make our hit. Then we scatter, but keep Angus 
with you.” 

Jeff nodded and asked. “Do I get-a bag?” 

“No, the Colonel will arm you.” 

Sloane went back to the main room, leaving McAllister to 
assail Jeff with questions. 

“Is it safe for you all to take me on this? I mean, I’m a 
journalist and this sounds like a one-of-a-kind operation.” 
McAllister still feared some sort of retribution if his stories did 
not coincide with what the Hypers wanted printed. 

“It’s safe. Colonel Suter says that his operatives have 
contacted two hundred Hyper action groups over the country 
and two hundred hits will be made between now and dawn. 
You’re simply a lucky journalist who will witness one of these 
raids, a raid which will not differ much from any one of the 
others. It’ll be hard for them to pin your information to us, it 
could just as easily be Charlotte or Winston or Raleigh. You’re 
safe, Angus, don’t worry.” 

“What about the Colonel here? What’s the connection 
between him and the Hypers?” 

“The Colonel is one of NETO’s chief intelligence officers. 
He impersonated a Nazi officer for five years during the 
Second World War, acted as a member of East Germany’s 
ruling body in the late 70’s and looked after European 
interests in Chile during the Allende years. He’s a man of 
many faces and names and although I believe that he would 
very much like to be in retirement now, as he is nearly eighty, 
I’m sure that he’ll assume even more names and identities 
before he does retire. 

“His connection with us is through the Commander. As you 
know, Maverick foreign policy is quite favorable to European 
interests, and not in the way that Jeremy Thompson’s would 
have been, not with exchanges of obsolete weaponry and 
noble words, but economically and diplomatically. Although 
the Democrats have branded the NETO states as fascistic, in 


truth the Europeans are considerably more democratic than 
the United States or Canada. A Maverick government would 
work quite well with the Free Liberal governments of 
Germany and Britain or the Radical Liberal governments of 
France, Switzerland and Norway. But the direct tie-in of the 
Colonel with us is not so apparant. I really can’t explain it 
well, but it involves the protection of NETO interests and the 
weakening of the United States government as it now exists. 
With war in Europe only hours away, all steps must be taken 
to insure that the United States has its hands full at home.” 

“That’s treason!” exclaimed McAllister. 

“Not really,” said the Colonel slowly in a raspy, heavily 
accented voice, “If freedom is threatened by the state, then 
rebellion and destruction in the name of freedom is not 
treason.” 

“But still,” began McAllister before falling silent. What debt 
do I owe the government in power? Why should I defend a 
motley collection of dreamers, meglomanics and just plain 
incompetants? he thought. I didn’t vote them into power, 
hell I haven’t voted since ‘80. 

“It isn’t treason, Angus,” said Jeff calmly .“It’s simply good 
sense. We have an illegal government which refuses to operate 
by the Constitution. Most people got so sick of hearing about 
constitutionality fifteen years ago with those tapes and all that 
they just ignored the excesses of the ‘good guys.’ Now they’ve 
realized what the price they paid really is. They’re pissed 
about a lot of things, but the damn people in power have 
everything arranged so that revolt is impossible and dissent is a 
joke. If you can’t vote them out, you’ve got to hit them with 
their own tactics. Hopefully the actions of tonight, and actions 
which will follow, will prove to the American people the 
impotency of the government’s policies. They’ve already 
realized the ridiculousness of choosing the Republican panacea 
and now they’ll see the monstrous flaws of the Democratic 
alternative. On Election Day, the Maverick Party will sweep 
the polls.” 

McAllister, though nominally a Maverick, found Jeffs 
assumptions a bit too optimistic. He knew that the Mavericks 
were the longshots in this election, given one chance in five of 
winning and even less chance of implementing their policies or 
staying power. McAllister personally felt that the Mavericks 
might take fifteen states, but those fifteen states would not 
present them with an electoral vote majority. 

In the other room, Sloane’s group left. Jeff, McAllister and 
the Colonel went back into the television room and watched 
an unbelievable Japanese monster destroy London. Then, just 
as the giant Bat-rat-spider fell to the concentrated laser beams 
of a very Oriental looking group of RAF officers, the Colonel 
got up and moved to the door. Jeff nodded at McAllister and 
they went down to the street. 

The Colonel had a Mercedes, driven by a chauffeur. As a 
diplomat, he had no trouble getting gasoline. As they entered 
the car, the Colonel asked them where they would like to 
spend the next hour. Jeff suggested an all-night eatery. 

They entered the cafeteria to the stares of its patrons. The 
uniformed chauffer led the way, followed by the aristocratic 
Colonel in his obviously expensive, exquisitely tailored suit, 
McAllister in a non-descript outfit, and Jeff, a red-haired 
Hyper dressed for battle. They ate by themselves; the Colonel 
was very disgusted with the fare. 
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“Time is,” said Jeff looking at his watch. The Colonel 
looked relieved at having an excuse for not finishing what was 
called coffee but what was in reality a mixture of domestic 
herbs and artificial flavorings. 

They sped through the deserted late night streets. 

“Won’t this car attract attention?” asked McAllister. 

“Not really,” replied Jeff. “The Colonel is well-known in 
this area for his late-night driving habits. By the way, it’s OK 
to refer to him in your story as the Colonel, because he goes 
by a totally different identity here. You can even make 
reference to the fact that he is a European, but I wouldn’t try 
to make any official tie-in between the Hypers and the NETO 
military organization. You realize, Angus, that we’ll let you 
print whatever you see, but we can’t tell you what official 
Maverick reaction will be, so use your own discretion.” 

So that’s the catch, thought McAllister glumly. No holds 
barred to what I write, but if any of it appears to hurt the 
Mavericks, the papers will be full of nasty letters to the editor 
and disclaimers from the Maverick high command. Nobody’s 
going to threaten me physically, they’ll just discredit me if I 
step out of line. Smart maneuvering on their part. 

“By the way, where are we going?” asked McAllister. 

“Blue Block Three. It doesn’t have any other name. It’s a 
lead-in to the proposed nationwide underground rapid transit 
system that folded in ‘83. Greensboro was one of the terminal 
cities, so construction started here. A tunnel system extends 
under this and several other cities. A tunnel which is partially 
completed will be our base of operations tonight. The access 
point is designated Blue Block Three after the way that it 
appeared on a city map issued in 1982.” 

The chauffeur brought the car to a halt about two 
blocks from the rendezvous point. “The Colonel remains 
here,” said Jeff.“And we join William and Luke and the people 
in five minutes. But first the Colonel has a little present for 
us.” 

The Colonel produced a small briefcase and handed it to 
Jeff. They exchanged a few sentences in the argot before 
shaking hands. 

“He wished us good luck,” explain Jeff to McAllister as they 
left the Colonel. “Colonel Suter has a great interest in all 
things American; I’ve heard it said that he went to an 
American university back in the late 20’s or early 30’s. He is 
sometimes patronizing about us, though. He thinks we’re 
somewhat dense, he figures we’ve been stupid for not learning 
about social democracy’s failures in Europe.” 

“What nationality is he, anyway?” asked McAllister. 

“I’m not really sure. Swiss or Austrian, I think, by birth. 
But he’s really the complete Western man, an officer and a 
gentleman. Luke’s the only one who can speak fluent German, 
but he’s told me that the old man’s an expert on everything 
from Klee to German tank manuevers at Kursk to rock music 
to the causes of American economic deterioration in the 70’s. 
He’s also written one of the premier works on the art of 
intelligence.” 

“A remarkable gentleman,” observed McAllister, suddenly 
wishing that he had refused Sloane’s offer and gone back to 
Essex City. 

“The Colonel is also a weaponery expert. Some of that 
expertise is contained in this satchel.” 



“What is in the case?” 

Jeff shrugged. “I really don’t know. Probably some new 
NETO development. They have a big testing center in the 
north of Norway.” 

The Hypers were assembled at Blue Block Three. McAllister 
thought that such a gathering would attract instant police 
attention, but there were no officers in sight. Then he 
remembered how the techniques of law enforcement had 
deteriorated over the past decade and how some big city law 
enforcement agencies looked the other way when a blow was 
struck against the Washington government. But William 
clarified the situation. 

“Jeff, the Peoples’ Party played right into our hands. That 
started some trouble out near the airport and they’ve tied up 
just about every cop in town. You got the case, didn’t you?” 

“Yeah, but the Colonel didn’t say what was in it. You got 
any idea?” 

“I’ll tell you in the tunnel. Luke says we’ve got six blocks 
to go underground. You ready?” 

“Guess so. Come on, Angus, and have that note pad ready.” 

They descended down an aluminum ladder. Sloane was the 
first to touch bottom, where he flicked on a flashlight. The 
tunnel was concrete with two sets of sunken track. The track 
pits were flooded with stagnant water, wich explained the 
swarms of mosquitoes. Sloane put the flashlight on the floor 
and sprayed himself with bugbalm. When he finished he passed 
it to William, who passed it down the line. 

Sloane gestured with the flashlight. “OK, we’ve got 
thirty-three operatives and one observer. We’ve also got sixteen 
containers of a new explosive and a totally unexpected bag of 
tricks from the Colonel. William, open the case.” 
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The case contained three pistol-like weapons. Sloane 
continued. “All right, the Colonel’s given us three of 
Trondheim’s most advanced articles. One goes to William, one 
to Jeff and one to me. These babies shoot a farm of nerve gas, 
so it’s advisable to stand clear. You’ve all been told the plan, 
except for Angus.” He turned his attention to McAllister. 
“You will stick close to Jeff. I can’t tell you anything else, 
even though it’s happening. OK move out.” 

The tunnel was illuminated only by a few flashlights. The 
Hypers were quiet; McAllister guessed that it was the Triptane. 
He made a mental note that to ask Jeff just what Triptane was 
after the raid. 

Sloane halted the column after they had moved for about 
five minutes. He had spotted something and went ahead to 
examine it. After ascertaining what it was, he called to 
William. 

“Dead junkie,” William nodded. “Some poor brother who 
probably decided that since he’d lived like a rat, it was only 
fitting that he die like one. We found a lot like this one in 
DC.” 

Sloane and William heaved the body into the water and the 
Hypers moved on silently. McAllister thought he could make 
out the outlines of a man’s leg against the water. 

The column halted again. “Blue Block Four,” whispered 
Jeff to McAllister. Ahead of them, William and Sloane quickly 
demolished a flimsy barracade before climbing the exit ladder. 
“Nobody knows why they haven’t tried to make it more 
difficult for somebody to get in here,” explained Jeff. “I 
figure it’s just plain bureaucratic stupidity.” 

The air of Greensboro Station Number One smelled sweet 
and clean to McAllister after his brief journey through the 
tunnel. He wanted to record this feeling, but decided against 
it. “How are you going to steal all this stuff?” he asked Jeff. 

“We don’t steal this time. Strictly raid and smash.” 

Sloane silently deployed his troops. His voice was ragged as 
he explained the small timing mechanisms on the explosives. 
McAllister thought that most of the Hypers involved had 
already used these explosives and that the explanation was for 
his benefit. 

McAllister also wondered about the absense of guards. As 
the Hypers scurried about with their bombs, he thought he 
detected footfalls along the top of one of the storage tanks. 
But no guard materialized as he crouched with Jeff at the base 
of a tank. 

“The Colonel is going to be mighty pleased with us,” 
whispered Jeff. 

“What about the Commander?” 

“Hell, Angus, there might not even be a Commander for all 
I know. I’ve never seen him, if there is such a man. This is for 
the Colonel.” 

McAllister felt an uneasy twisting in his stomach. The 
inconsistencies of the Hypers were becoming all too clear in 
this early morning raid. The men who Sloane claimed were 
fighting in the name of freedom seemed to be little more than 
dupes of the new overlords of Europe. The Hypers seemed to 
be little more than a fifth column movement, as was perhaps 
the Maverick Party. 

As McAllister watched the Hypers moved about in the 
darkness he contrasted what Sloane and Jeff had said with 
what was really happening. The claims that there was no chain 


of command and that every man was his own master seemed 
totally false. The Hypers seemed to be like robots, following 
somebody’s, he was not sure who’s orders without regard for 
their own safety. 

In the distance, he could hear a man running. There was a 
hiss and the steps ceased followed by the thud of an object 
against the ground. William became visible, holding his nerve 
gas weapon in one hand and a walkie-talkie in the other. Then 
he smashed the walkie talkie hard against the side of a tank. 

The sirens filled the air and the searchlights created an 
artificial day. Hypers crowded the escape into the tunnel as 
the searchlights caught William fifty feet from where Jeff 
stood and McAllister crouched. William jerked his head about 
wildy for a few seconds before he dropped to the ground. 

“We’ve got to run for it, he went crazy,” exclaimed Jeff. 
Still crouched, McAllister watched as a handful of Hypers 
produced pistols and fired at the searchlights. High atop a 
storage tank, a man screamed and a light went haywire, 
twisting madly against the night sky. 

Jeff stood at the tunnel entrance. “Angus!” he shrieked. 
Objects flew through the air; objects McAllister did not 
recognize. Then he realized that the guards were fighting back 
with gas, although he was unsure of its makeup. 

The chaos hypnotized McAllister, just as the events 
constituting the fall of Sweden had hypnotized him nearly a 
decade before. Jeff kept calling him but he couldn’t move. In 
his mind, a small pale voice kept saying that no bullet could 
strike him because he had been struck once before. 

Another mental voice told him to move and he stood up, 
but felt as if he were in a dream. Carefully jotting down a 
nonsense phrase, “V-Stockholm eight-8 now no 2,” he began 
to walk slowly and purposefully toward the tunnel. 

The battle was still raging about him. More guards were 
coming and he imagined their faces, flat and emotionless above 
their dull grey uniforms. He wanted to write down something 
about Aldous Huxley, but he was not sure what it was and his 
feet kept moving toward the tunnel. 

Jeff was fifteen feet away now, with Sloane and one of the 
women. Above the noise of the melee, he heard Jeff quite 
plainly ask “Who slipped him the Triptane?” to no one in 
particular. McAllister wanted to write down the word 
“Triptane,” but his feet would not let him. 

Suddenly he realized what had happened. Before the raid, 
as he sat with Jeff and the Colonel, or in the cafeteria or 
somewhere, one of those little blue capsules had found its 
way into his body. Fear :spiead through him and he wanted to 
run, but everything was upside down to him. 

“Angus!” somebody yelled and he thought he felt a hand 
brush his shoulder. 

Then the search light caught him perhaps six feet from the 
tunnel’s entrance. The light caught him and held him in its 
seemingly palpable radiance. He felt a desire to do a song and 
dance under the lights of Broadway, but the light beat further 
into him and he felt himself going down. For a long second he 
wondered if the odds of being struck by two bullets in the 
same lifetime had changed appreciably. 

This is the second of four stories in the “A pocaplyse Quartet.” 

□ 
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WINSTON-SALEM 
FACT SHEET 


The Student presents a "fact sheet" to new and 
not-so-new-comers to Winston-Salem in order to have 
a list of places to go, things to see and do in a 
"college town" which seems to be anything BUT a 
college town. 

Rather than plagerizing the yellow pages, the staff 
offers a list of eating and drinking establishments 
which we either strongly or half-heartedly 
recommend. If your favorite hang-out is not included, 
it is simply because, after ponderous collaboration, 
we feel that Winston-Salem offers something better. 
The list is by no means all-inclusive, nor do we expect 

General Restaurants 

Bell Brothers Cafeteria, 4324 N. Liberty - Simple, cheap food, 
generous servings, highly recommended for future truck 
drivers. 

The Carriage House, 1410 S. Stratford - Very ordinary, average 
prices, food, and atmosphere. 

The Lighthouse, 1000 Brookstown - Friendly atmosphere with 
superbly average food, lots of tea and bread. 

Lob Steer Inn, 241 S. Marshall - A classy place with a good 
salad bar, tons of atmospheere. 

Manor House, Highway 158 (Tanglewood Park) - For those 
who like to eat atmosphere; a good place to take your 
parents. 

Pollyrosa, Tobaccoville, N.C. (out Hwy. 52 N. to 
King-Tob'ville exit; towards Tob'ville, N.C. turn right on 
Spainhour Mill Rd., follow the signs) - Believe it or not, 
it's worth the trip! Lots of country-style home cookin', 
atmosphere, entertainment Fri. & Sat. nights, all you can 
eat for about $3.00 

Ray's Starlight, 107 S. Stratford - Best general restaurant in 
Winston-Salem, best luncheon buffet in town ($1.75), 
good salad bar at night. 

Salem Tavern, 736 S. Main - Intriguing atmosphere with 
excellent food, expensive but worth it, a special place to 
eat. 

Sam's Gourmet, Thruway Shopping Center - Sandwiches yay, 
dinners nay. 

Jordan's Le Charolais, 460 Knoll wood - Good salad bar, 
decent prices at lunch, ritzier for dinner. 

K & W Cafeteria, 720 Coliseum Drive - The place to go when 
you don't want to go to the Pit, just a good all-round 
cafeteria. 

Sir George's Buffet, Silas Creek (near Parkway Plaza) - Mixed 
reactions; decent salad bar, good for lunch ($1.65). 
Staley's Charcoal Steakhouse, 2000 Reynolda - Quick service, 
but occasionally leave bananas out of banana splits, 
featuring the most energetic cashier in Winston-Salem. 


everyone to agree with our taste. We present it merely 
as a guideline for people who really don't know 
where to go for a special evening out, or a cheap but 
good meal, or a beer with or without accompanying 
entertainment. 

In spite of Winston-Salem's shortcomings, there is a 
wide variety of entertainment offered in almost every 
area. Again, our list is not all-encompassing. There is 
no substitute for checking a daily paper for 
up-coming events. But our list can perhaps serve as a 
starting point and, if nothing else, contribute to a 
greater awareness that there is, indeed, a lot to do 
here if anyone wants to make the effort. 

Staley's Open Hearth, 2803 Reynolda - For Master Charge 
only, atmosphere, steaks. 

Staley's Stratford, 426 S. Stratford - One point higher than 
Tommy's place on Reynolda in that they do sell beer. 
Town Steak House No. 1, 107 Lockland Ave. - Good service, 
friendly atmosphere, good food, not as fancy as 
Thruway Steakhouse (no. 2), but far better restaurant. 

Barbecue Restaurants 

Hill's Lexington Barbecue, 4005 Patterson Ave. Ext. - An old, 
established place that does it up fine--the best barbecue 
(it may be high, but it's good) in town. 

Mr. Barbecue, Peters Creek - Varied menu, good barbecue and 
genuine home-cooked pies. 

Barbecue Center, 680 S. Stratford - Inexpensive and fast; take 
out or eat in, good either way; menu limited but BBQ is 
BBQ. 

Seafood Restaurants 

Leroy's, 3003 S. Main - Good specials ($1.39), good quantity, 
average quality but not real greasy. 

Shrimper, Reynolda Rd. - Limited (5 or 6 items including fried 
chicken) and Calabash style, a good amount for your 
money, fast. 

Joints (Drive-ins, pickerupandtakeherhome, burgers) 
McDonalds, 401 Knollwood, 2900 Reynolda Rd. - The best 
middle American bland food you can buy for under a 
dollar; even Julia Child likes the ff. 

Burger King, 2897 Reynolda, 548 Stratford - The ff aren't as 
good as McD's but the burgers (need we say it?) are 
bigger at BK. 

Triangle, Stratford Center - You may go home with more than 
a hamburger-American Graffiti revisited. 

Steak Places 

Western Sizzlin' Steak House, 984 Peters Creek - Fast in any 
but rush hours, the bigger the price, the better the steak. 
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Mr. Steak, 516 Stratford - Fairly high prices, but variety and 
quality; also beer served. 

Specialty Restaurants 

China City, 1640 Silas Creek - Excellent food but no 
atmosphere, family meals (groups) are the best bet, the 
quantity of food is almost a requisite for a doggy bag. 

Dunne's Chinese Restaurant, Highway 66 - Excellent food but 
overpriced, atmosphere included, no family dinners. 

Pizza Garden, N. Cherry - The best place for most pizza in 
town although the grease increases daily; service is 
non-exsistent and it is slow. 

Shakey's Pizza Parlor, 975 Peters Creek - Luncheon buffet, 
great pizza, good fun atmosphere, entertainment; once a 
year there is nickel beer and a real nickel crowd. 

Zorba's, 1401 S. Stratford - The best Greek food in town in a 
town that is ruled by Greeks in the restaurant business; 
regular menu is better than average; reasonable prices 
and fairly fast. 

Greasy Spoons (Coffee & sandwich shops) 

Dan's Salem Grill, 15 Brookstown - some say it's the best 
lunch in town, cafeteria style, homecooking, fresh food 
cheap (breakfast and lunch only). 

Cloverdale Kitchen, Cloverdale Plaza Shopping Center - A 
good plastic restaurant. 

Dill Pickle, 214 W. 4th - Southern delicatessen, lunch only, 
sandwiches. 

Your House, 904 S. Stratford - 24 hours, good vegetable soup, 
burgers, good breakfasts, sometimes there is a line. 

Ye Olde Ice Cream Shoppes 

Baskin-Robbins, 387 Peters Creek - THE BEST ice cream in 
town, creamy, unlimited varieties. 

Bresslers, 472 Knollwood - For convenience, they do have 
variety, but can't compare to Baskin. 

Char's, 2111 Peters Creek - Great soft ice cream, chocolate & 
vanilla, all kinds of dips. 

Bars & Lounges 

Simo's, 3122 Indiana - Coldest beer around. Happy Hours (30 
cents/beer), convenient, friendly service, good gathering 
place, a great all-around joint. 

Cabaret Club, 2223BethabaraRd. - Live entertainment, usually 
soul, cover charge except on special nights, a place to 
spend the evening, pre-fab atmosphere. 

Vincent's, 2405 Buchanan - One of the few truly enjoyable 
places to spend an evening of drinking, light & dark on 
tap, exceptional jukebox, imported beer is standard, the 
best bar food around, easy-going atmosphere, an over-20 
crowd, good service. 

Uncle Sam's, 416 Jonestown - Strictly entertainment and 
drinking, cover charge, pavillion atmosphere, 

Bob's Tap Room, 117 S. Hawthorne - A GOOD bar, 
beer-&-sawdust-on-the-floor type, tiny. 

White Horse Pub, 30th St. - An up-n-coming small bar for 
university students. 

Atilla's Cave, 128 N. Cherry - Plenty of weird atmosphere, 
Happy Hours with hors-deuvres, poor service, 
entertainment sometimes. 

Big Cougar, 1502 Silas Creek - Winston-Salem's first topless 
joint, a real trail-blazer, special rates occasionally. 


Productions in the Performing Arts 

Little Theater - Five productions a year at Hanes Community 
Center, 610 Coliseum Dr. For information: 725-4001. 
Wake Forest Chamber Music Society - Five concerts/season at 
Reynolda House. Info: 748-2481,725-5325. 

Wake Forest University Artist Series - Five-concert season at 
Wait Chapel. Info: 725-9711, ext. 410. 

Winston-Salem Civic Ballet - Two productions at Reynolds 
Auditorium Info: 723-0382. 

Winston-Salem State University Lyceum Series - Varied events 
at Hanes Auditorium of the Salem Fine Arts Center. 
Info: 725-3563. 

Winston-Salem Symphony - Five concerts plus opera/season at 
Reynolds Auditorium. Info: 725-1035. 

N.C. School of Arts - Dance: Workshops, and performance of 
“The Nutcracker" in Reynolds Auditorium; Drama: 
Three productions at Summit School theater; Music: 
Many concerts plus opera in Crawford Hall on the 
campus. Info: 788-6511. (Some performances are free) 
Salem College Pierrette Players - Two productions in Drama 
Workshop of the Salem Fine Arts Center. Info: 
723-7961. 

Wake Forest University Theater - Five productions in Z. Smith 
Reynolds Library, top level. Info: 725-9711, ext. 276. 
Wake Forest College Union Concerts 
Memorial Coliseum Concerts 

Barn Dinner Theatre of Greensboro, 120 Stage Coach Trail. 

Exhibits and Art Galleries 
Art Gallery Originals 
Gallary of Contemporary Art 
Hanes Community Center 
Public Library 

Le Monde Art Gallery (Clemmons) 

Museum of Early Southern Decorative Arts (Admission) 
Piedmont Craftsmen 
Reynolda House (Admission) 

Salem College Fine Arts Center 
Chameleon Gallery 
Baptist Hospital Cafeteria 
First Presbyterian Church Gallery 
Hillhaven 

Tours 

Museum of Early Southern Decorative Arts (Admission) 
Nature-Science Center 
Old Salem (Admission) 

Reynolda House (Admission) 

Reynolds Tobacco Company 

Schlitz Brewery 

Movie Theaters 

Carolina Theater, 405 W. 4th 

Parkview Theater, Parkview Shopping Center 

Reynolda Cinema, Reynolda Manor Shopping Center 

Thruway Theater, Thruway Shopping Center 

Winston Theater, 635 W. 4th 

Club Haven Theater, Club Haven Shopping Center 

Janus Theaters, Greensboro 

College Union Film Series, DeTamble Auditorium □ 
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WELL, AFTfcMU- , R/AF IS 
THE G-REATEST LEADER 


S INCE /AiTLE R. 


I DON'T KNOW 
A&OUJ THAT. 6UNZ 
DANIELS IS A REAL 
I /Rebel 
Rouse r. 



she ACTUALLY 
Roused a few 

W-4KE FARCE ST UDEfiiTl 

to the point of 
YELL/HCr. 


YEAH. and at Her comAa/d, 
THOUSANDS flocked TO a /MASS 
DEMONSTRATION. SCREAMING- 
WILDLY At THE TOP of THEiR, 
Ll/NfrS, TNEy REACHED sucH A 
Point of eNtHus/Asm that 


Gb o 



tri66le 

6 LED JO 



^ALl CRUM- 
THE GROUND. 


|-<+ 

SHUT THE DOOR* 
• OR some SUCH 
CRAM&o cLiNk- 

\ 



the counter-insurgents 

WERE Ot/r IN Fc/LL FORCE t ALSO. 

what kind of 
tactics D/0 
they use? 



THEY WERE JEERING- FRoM 
THE W/NDOWS of TRI66LE. 
SOA\ET H/NG cleyer,l/Ace 
k F I V£ , FIVE FIVE . ' 



WHAT COURAGE! 

\ YEAH, it TAKES A 

1 LOT OF GUTS TO 

\ RIDICULE THOSE W'TH 
\ A CONVICT ION. 


REAL /AiCE'. ToHN WAYNe TYPE! 
VELLING- FRo/A BEHIND A 

closed Window./ it s oou/n- 
V ^7 TYPICAL 

of THE W-F. AloOSE. 


...TOO MINDLESS TO HAVE A 
BELIEF AND Too SPINELESS 
TO stand Up For one. 



HEV! W* TC H youR tongue) 
WE'Re WAKE FARCE Mice. 

but WE'RE NOT 
typical. We are 
above the Ato R/ V|. 




YOU HAD TO SAY THAT, 
DIDN'T yoU? 

\ POOH, /Ay SPINE . 

ODH, YOUR IMAGINATION- ~J 



UH OR- LOOKS AS )F 
THIS SP/NE LESS a/E SS IS 
GOING To COME 

in Hand y. 
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One day there so happened to be four little pigs who lived in a big house made of 
sticks. They were sitting around warming their toes when suddenly there came a shout at 
the door. Four wolves had come to devour them. The wolves were so ferocious looking 
that the four pigs squealed with fright and ran to their rooms so they could hide under 
the bed. Once they were under there, their stomachs bloated with fright and they got 
stuck. When the wolves found them the pigs looked very pathetic. Their tails were even 
limp. The wolves soon fixed that. They began throwing records out the window so fast 
that the pigs could only stare in disbelief. Then the pigs jumped up, cracking their beds in 
two, and attacked the wolves with a growl and a groan. After a few days they were all 
friends and they lived happily ever after. 








Dear reader, 

What you are about to read is the result of a karass of sorts, of 
sorts because it is newly born and too much theorizing has a way 
of killing such things. 

At any rate, it is not a granfalloon as most staffs are. We were. 
Hopefully no more. 

It all began because there were a few of us that hung around, 
did little, did much but never got kicked out for whatever. Of 
course, there were always some who drove the energy along, 
sometimes singlehandedly. However small, though, the energy 
bounced off people in strange ways. One night would see a slow¬ 
ly burning party, the next night one layout man stoked on coffee 
and another on acid. 

Methods aside, the magazine got out. And, the more people 
hanging out together, the stronger the message flowing out 
became and the more feedback bounced back. 

Sometimes it was negative—clique mentality was mentioned 
and buttoned on for quite some time—or inconsistent. More and 
more often, it was positive. If people did not always join the 
scene, they would contribute to its flow with some publishable 
material. 

With this turned around, how-you-supposed-to-read-this- 
thing look, it nicely illustrates our present fruition of ideas, con¬ 
flicting and complimentary. 

We have the staff, the odd-bunch that hangs out together for 
reasons we shan’t go into here. We have the contributors who 
help things along immeasurably. 

And we have the readers. You who can read, enjoy, talk about 
us, give us flak and energy to keep on trucking... 
















































The following pages contain the winning entries of the 5th An¬ 
nual Student Literary Contest. What is represented suggests an 
increase in creativity at Wake Forest, an increase which we find 
exciting and refreshing. Awards were issued in short story, 
poetry, photography, and music. In the case of poetry, the contest 
judges made eight Awards of Publication with no place ranking. 
In music, a special award was given for an outstanding individual 
contribution. Judging short story were David Baker, Pete 
Bonnette, Tom Davis, Doug Jobes, Zonnie Mozon, and Tom 
Phillips; judging poetry were Kathy Banks, Judy Haughee, 
Michael Roman, and Terry Weary; judging photography were 
Tom Davis, Michael Hiester, and Hobart Jones; judging music 
was Tom Phillips. 















"VARIATIONS ON A THEME BY ROBERT GRAVES" 
(adagio) 

The falling snow and you on the ridge 
Beginning the downhill run 
Laughing at the angry hiss of your skis 
Falling into a jumble of legs and arms 
And the mirrored reflection of the backseat 
"But you said you loved me!" 

Once, long ago. 

(largo) 

Words over a drink 
many drinks 

Before a backrub on the floor 
With yellow hair made lies 
by a brown crotch 
Leading to deep sleep on a wet spot 
And a lonely cube 
In the bottom of a glass. 

(presto) 

What can I say do 
Those words iloveyou 
Falling around me like slugs 
From a broken candy machine 

Slugs with holes 

Sliding through the slippery hands 
Of kids seeking cheap thrills 

Slipping a slug in the slot 

Cheating the phone company 

With a call to you in the hospital 

Where you hide behind wide eyes 

Behind white sheets, a white room 

And a white hall with white doctors and nurses 

Yes I brought my bag of comfort 
But I can't get the medicine 
into the syringe 

And I leave you crying in a white handkerchief 
When I run past the guards at your door. 


The sun dances 

to children who skip down 
barefoot paths 
with itchy laughter 

in squealing games 

of brown legs burned against patched shorts 
tangled hair tossed from sweating faces 
to the rhythm of the pulsing day, 

a yellow carnival 
unwinding gayly 
humming cicadas 
to 

stop 

at 

night's foot 
By Janie Matthews 


AWARDS OF PUBLICATION - POETRY 

Doug Abrams 

Reg Combs 

Tom Davis 

Janie Matthews 

Zonnie Mozon 

Paul O'Pella 


By Tom H. Davis 


















"THUNDERSTORMS" 

(La Chanson de vieux amants) 


ONE SMALL STEP FOR MAN (Te se por que eres) 

The microcosm of Fieldcrest hovered in the sun. 

A fallen saint crawls thru the eye of the street light. 

And he swims in the flames of the dragon. 

The naked genitals of the perch. 

Chronics released catheters 
oozing their auric wine. 

Stillness sliced by the whines 
of Baldwin's native sons, 

Pouring kidney wine thru catheters. 

That soar above apolloand earth light. 

Unimpressed creatures of night report from the perch, 
of storms trailing Nasa and other straw dragons. 

A stump of walnut recalled, "They drowned those ole dragons." 
"Them useless dogs done flown away all drunk on wine." 

"And done fallen off that damned gov'ment perch." 

Lazy tom cat napping in the sun. 

"They could pay this whole town's light, 

'stead invent catheters." 4 

"Jesus, catheters." 

"They done drowned those ole dragons." 

"Rather dance on moon than pay my lights." 

"At least they coulda bought my ole man's wine." 

"Ain't content with earth, got to go bother ole sun." 

"Not careful they gonna knock this place off its damn perch." 
"Wouldn't be suprised if they screw this place off its perch." 

"Maybe Lord they piss it off throught catheters." 

"Hell yeah, can see them pissing out the sun." 

"Understand that's how they drowned those dragons." 

They stop to listen to babes' whines. 

Mama stump checks a light. 

Turned her eyes to moon light. 

She waddles across the perch. 

"My God how those black youngun can whine." 

"Didn't feed 'em 'stead invented catheters." 

"Maybe they shoulda drowned themselves - not those dragons." 
"Least-ways dragons never screwed the moon or the sun." 

Fieldcrest in the sun crawls below the street light. 

The dragons watch from below the perch. 

Their catheters rattling white vintage wine. 


Prices are high but the drinks cheap 
And if this rain keeps up 
We will go home together 
You and I who sit alone 
At separate tables of this cafe' 

Go home together with hands together 

Rain curtaining the windows of my room 

The noise of the storm covering 

Our softer sounds 

Lightening and thunder 

Are more passionate than we 

But someday I will know you well 

For now I look for a blanket 

Rain has chilled the room 

And you must have warmth before you leave 

Wandering the wet early morning streets 

Watching cars go by. 

By Tom H. Davis 


Dusk wove honey webs to veil April days 
Dripping amber threads on earth's maiden head 
Encircled, we too lifted our skirts over snake-laden ways 
To gather buttercups thrusting descent into virgin hills; 
Ribboned in wind, I watched you lioness toss tawny mane 
With fleeting cartwheels into yielding fern and tumble 
Laughing tilted almond eyes in blue glint to golden wane 
As you gently bound us two with trembling wonder. 

By Janie Matthews 


By Doug Abrams 

















HOW (IFANDWHENYOUDO) 

They say you'll be coming again 
Soon 

The second coming 
The advent 

The millenium 

The thousand year reign 
I hear it'll be soon 

But, how will you come? 

Will it be the old 

Babe wrapped inswaddling clothes 
Lying in the manger routine? 

Mangers are hard to find 
And most garages are filled/cluttered 
And no one trusts strangers 
Or 

Will you be grown 
And dressed like you were 
And get lost in the midst of 
Jesus freaks 
Or 

Will you wear a brim 
Tilted to the side(at a 45° angle) 
Driving a pure white-on-white El Dog 
And we'll follow like 
Junkies with jones 
Asking for one blessed hit 
Of the essence of salvation 
For the most divine high 
Or 

Will you pre-empt 
The Super Bowl 
With a special; 

Oh Happy Day 
Or 

Will the sky be red 
With green sun/green moon 
Reigning together at mid-day 
Over a snow black earth 
As you descend 
In purple gown 
On purple cloud 
With a thunderous silence 
Overtaking the earth 
The only sounds being 
God's trombones 
And 

Angels and martyrs 
Rejoicing 

How (ifandwhenyoudo)? 


SONG OF THE HORMAL 

I've found the palace of the unicorn 

With its steeples so tall and white; 

Dark rooms by the dozen abound inside 
That shiver and glisten by night. 

Mama honey don't cry don't cry 
Your baby's a'big girl now 

The unicorn reigns with his horn so straight 
Rocking his head in Bacchic tune 
Gold cups catph hot gems from his serpent crown 
A vision to make maidens swoon. 


Mama honey don't cry don't cry 
Your baby's a big girl now 


His head on my knees, I cradle the beast; 

To a satyr and stallion I'm sworn. 

Wild gallops will thunder the valleys and trees 
As I ride on knightly unicorn. 

Mama honey don't cry don't cry 
Your baby's a big girl now 

By Janie Matthews 


By Zonnie Mozon 


















ST GEORGE AND THE DRAGON 



Helmet formed of glistening light 
Laser-beam 

Lance 

Thin 

Burnished and bright 

Swift is the charger 

Spurred by his heel 

Electrified mane 

And antimatter eye 

God's unsure hand glows red on the right 
The serpentine dragon 

Impaled on his spear 

Casts upon his doe-like face 

That insidious eye 

While his sinuous tail 

Trails 

Into the cave's 

Dark night 

MANTRA ORPHEE 

Firmly 

Give voice to the scythe winds 

and the wheat bends and the walls are razed, 

give voice to the soothe song 

and the stones respond and the staves are raised. 

Give voice to the scythe winds and the soothe song 

and the song of songs is breathed 

and the breath responds 

and the air responds 

and the song flutters the bright flame 

and the bright flame is the light fire 

and the red desire and red the love 

and the rash song and the coals thereof 

and the coals of fire and vehement flame. 

His hand grips the reins 

The monster's black talons 

Clutch hard 

For the ground 

Then into the orange sky 

God casts 

A symbol-satellite 

And then another and more 

That spell in yellow 

The name of George 

Below them 

His steed has taken flight 

His fluttering cape 

Proud pennant 

In the eternal atomic blast of victory 

Give voice to the song of songs 
and the sound flutters the bright flame 
and the sound flutters the lost flame 
and the sound flutters the found flame 
and the constant lost is the sound regained 
and the constant loss regained 
and constant lossed and constant tossed 
on seas of image and darkness waves 
and the touched withdrawn, here, gone, 
the face, some hair before me where, 

His armored arms 

Surge 

Convinced of their might 

But the eerie squeal 

Of the dragon's cries 

Reverbate 

Forever 

Against the orange skies 

Against the peaks 

1 would hold you. 

Who their Maker despise 

The icon 

1 would have you hold me. 

Arrests the charger 

Who tries 

Give voice to the song of songs 
for the song would have us touch 
and the singer lost in the found flame 
and the song found in the lost flame 
and the constant loss once more regained 
regained. 

To leap with the spirit that almost flies 
But moans 

1 nstead 

With circular eyes 

He kills it but it never dies 

He kills it but it never dies 

By Paul M. O'Pella 

By Reg Combs 
















FIRST PLACE - SHORT STORY 


RETURNED UNUSED 

By Steve Duin 


The theology of Aristotle had succeeded once again 
in bringing Chip’s head down upon his hand and rock¬ 
ing him to sleep. Yet he knew he would have been 
awakened again by the dropping of a book or the 
raucous humming of the xerox-machine, as he had 
countless times before. He knew it wasn’t necessary 
for Heidi to drop her French book in his lap and come, 
damn near to castrating him; yet his knowing failed to 
deter the flight of French Conversational Review 
Grammar. 

“What the hell was that for?” he asked, trying to 
sound as indignant as possible. 

“Your nodding off was distracting me. C’mon, if 
you’re that tired, let’s run up and get some coffee.” 

“I take it I’m treating?” 

“You can afford it....the priceof my body hasn’t gone 
up.” 

“And it better not....it seems that it’s barely worth 
my while as it is.” 

“Don’t kid yourself....you love every minute of it.” 

They slowly wound their way through the crowded 
reference room, past clusters of whispering people do¬ 
ing a poor job of maintaining the pretense of a sincere 
effort to be quiet; past tables of open books and bowed 
heads, chairs filled with others who were failing just 
as miserably in maintaining the pretense that the noise 
wasn’t bothering them. 

Once Heidi and Chip had left the throng of people, 
they left too all its noise. From the end of the corridor 
rose a staircase that spiraled up to a forgotten corner 
of the library that had long ago been recognized as a 
delightful place to hide a coffee pot and a stack of 
plastic cups. There were forty-nine steps winding up 
to the coffee room - Chip had encountered the staircase 
enough times in his eighteen months at Stanford for 
that figure to become embedded somewhere within 
him. As he started bounding up the steps, two at a 
time, Heidi wearily called after him, “Why are you 
always in such a ridiculous hurry?” 

“Well, you see, I figured out a long time ago that I’m 
never going to accomplish anything worthwhile clim¬ 
bing stairs, so why not get it over with as quickly as 
you can?” 


“Oh, you’re gonna accomplish something 
alright....you’re gonna break your neck.” 

The coffee pot was full, the cups stacked high, and 
the coffee fresh. It always was, which Chip had often 
found curious, as he had never seen anyone making a 
new batch of coffee or depositing another stack of 
cups. Heidi and Chip both took cups of coffee sub¬ 
merged in cream as Chip dropped a dime in the little 
grey box marked “Contributions.” They then stepped 
out onto a small balcony at the back of the room, clos¬ 
ing the door behind them. 

Chip gazed out across the May darkness, oblivious 
for the moment to the sounds of coffee-sipping and 
humming beside him. Downtown San Francisco was a 
good 30 miles to the northeast but from seven stories 
up he could make out the golden-white cluster of 
lights: neon signs atop flesh markets, the desk lamps 
of businessmen working overtime, the reflection of the 
Golden Gate and Oakland Bay Bridges uponSanFran- 
cisco Bay. There was something about the beckoning, 
weaving web of lights that slipped deep beneath 
Chip’s sweater and grabbed hold of him. She was the 
reason he was at Stanford. He could still remember 
that night - had it really been four years ago? - when he 
had stood at an overlook, leaning against a rusting, 
black railing, staring at the city’s lights, marveling 
that they outsparkled the stars that hung over them. 
San Francisco. She had captured him that night and 
she held him still. Chip felt the strongest when he rode 
her trolley cars and walked withHeidi through Golden 
Gate Park; weakest when something pulled him away 
for awhile, leaving him with an emptiness that reading 
back issues of Daredevil could not fill. 

“Whatcha looking at?” Heidi asked. 

“The city....see it, the glow to the right of the 
chapel?” 

“Yeah....it’s so beautiful. Do you think that ourbook 
store is still open?” 

“Sure, how could they ever close it?” That’s where 
Chip and Heidi had first met. He had been totally 
engrossed in the display of pornography in a dimly-lit 
window when Heidi had wandered by and noted to a 
friend that horny freshmen got on her nerves. 

















Heidi was softly singing as Chip’s eyes left San 
Francisco and swept over the Stanford campus. Here 
and there, people were walking slowly back to their 
dorms, in no hurry whatsoever to leave the Steve 
Winwood and George Harrison that echoed across the 
quad from overzealous stereos. And then Chip made 
the mistake of looking straight down, down eighty feet 
in a maze of sidewalks and hedges. The arm that Heidi 
had about him could scarcely contain the shudder that 
ran through him, as he backed away from the edge of 
the balcony. 

“Chip, what is it? Are you okay?” 

He closed his eyes and told her that everything was 
fine. “It was just that looking down got to me for a 
minute there.” 

“I don’t understand. I didn’t know that heights 
bothered you.” 

“It’s not the heights that scare me, Heidi, it’s 
something else...something within me. Have you ever 
been to Yellowstone? My parents took me there when I 
was about 16. I don’t remember very much of it at all 
except for one thing. The Yellowstone River runs 
through most of the park and in some places, it has cut 
out a canyon that must be at least a mile deep. There is 
one point near the falls where there’s a cliff that juts 
out over the canyon and they’ve built a platform out 
there so people can get a much better view of the falls. 
Well, I went out to the edge of that platform and looked 
down...and I swear, it must have been a mile down to 
the river, down past all these jagged rocks to the 
twisting water. And suddenly something inside me 
wanted to jump, to step over that insignificant railing 
and just let go of everything....” 

“My God, Chip, you must have been really messed 
up.” 

“No kidding...and that’s what scared me so much. I 
know that I never would have jumped. I knew it then. 
There is just no way....and yet I could not understand 
why it was that I suddenly saw myself falling, falling 
with my arms and legs outstretched and that river 
coming closer and closer. Somehow it is still there. 
Whenever I am really high up somewhere, I remember 
how terrified I was at Yellowstone. The fear hasn’t left 
me.” 

“That’s really strange, Chip... have you ever said 
anything about this to anyone?” 

“I think once I talked to Jim about it, but to no one 
else, ’cause I was sure that the inclination to step over 
the railing at Yellowstone was just a freak thing. Dy¬ 
ing that way is so inconceivable to me. You know how 
valuable I feel life is. I’ll never end it by my own 
choice.” 

“Kinda like returning a gift unused.” 

“Yeah, that’s really true. And can you imagine how 
you’d feel once you jumped and there was no turning 
back. When you’d let go of the railing or whatever you 
were holding on to and knew that you could not reach 
back and grab it again? I wonder how many suicides 
hit the ground yelling, ’Hey, wait a second here!’ ” 



"Let’s stop talking about all of this stuff, okay? Any 
second now I expect you to take a running jump and 
try to figure out exactly what it would feel like.” 

“Not me, babe,” and Chip drew Heidi close against 
him. "Here I have you alone on this dark deserted 
balcony and you think I’m not going to take advantage 
of it? Now who’s really messed up?” And Ian Fleming 
would have said that Chip’s mouth came down very 
ruthlessly upon hers. 

“Both of you sex deviates are crazy if you think I’m 
going to stand silently by while you’re both out look¬ 
ing for carnal knowledge.” 

Almost unconsciously, Heidi jerked away from Chip 
and shrank away from the shadow in the doorway. But 
Chip had lived with that shadow for 15 months too 
long to show any surprise. Jim’s voice was 
recognizable regardless of whether his roommate was 
talking normally or making obscene phone calls to the 
girls’ dorm on nights when drinking got the best of 
him. 

“What the hell are you going here?” Chip asked. 

“I think the campus police would be a lot more in¬ 
terested in your reply to that.” Jim laughed, moving out 
of the shadows. “Really, I just wanted a cup of coffee 
and there’s no way that I could mistake that mur¬ 
muring of yours out here. How are you, Heidi?” 

“Pretty good, Jim. How about you?” Heidi had come 
back to lean lightly against Chip. 

“Not bad considering that I still haven’t found a date 
for the ’Chicago’ concert....only a week left too. How 
soon you gonna be back at the dorm, Chip? I think I’m 
gonna need you to psyche me up for a couple more 
tries.” 

“I’ll be back in around fifteen minutes. I think I’ve 
done enough studying for tonight. You’ll be back at the 
room?” 

“Yeah. I’ll see you. Bye, Heidi.” Jim left the balcony 
once again to the two of them. 

“Is he really having trouble finding a date for 
‘Chicago’?” Heidi asked after a few moments of 
nothing but the sound of the wind slipping from 
building to building in a game with the moon. 





















“Well, not really...he’s called two girls, both seniors, 
and I’m not sure what he expects other than getting 
gunned. Once he stops dreaming, I don’t think he’ll 
have any trouble.” 

“I hope not...I know all sorts of girls that would real¬ 
ly like to go out with him.” 

“Knowing that may "be part of his problem. Hey, if 
you aren’t busy Saturday morning and it’s a nice 
enough day, why don’t we drive down toward 
Carmel?” 

“I’d love to, Chip. It’s been a long time since we’ve 
gone down there. I’ve missed it.” 

“So have I...among other things.” 

“Chip! What if someone else....” but by thenChip had 
her in his arms and it wasn’t long at all before she 
stopped complaining. 

When Chip got back to the room a half hour later, Jim 
was leaning outside the door paging disconcertedly 
through the yearbook. “Well who’s gonna be the next 
lucky babe?” Chip asked as he dropped his books 
down upon his desk. 

“Hell if I know. Looking through here just confused 
me....you have any suggestions?” 

“Well Heidi was telling me that she knows all sorts 
of girls who would really like to have you ask them 
out....and that would lead me to believe that a couple of 
the girls on her hall have been expressing those 
desires...” 

“So you think I should call over to East? Who’s really 
nice over there anyway? Hey, wait a second. Doesn’t 
Nancy Henshaw live on second floor?” 

“Nancy? Are you kidding? What is this problem of 
yours? Does every girl that you ask out have to be a 
senior?” 

“Well, you certainly are an optimistic son of a bitch.” 
Jim picked up the phone directory. “I’ve talked to her a 
couple of times and she seemed pretty neat. The worst 
I can do....” 

“The worst you can do is to discover that you’ve tru¬ 
ly got your head up your ass sometimes. What the 
hell....I wish you luck, bro....” Chip went back into 
their room and sank wearily down upon his bed, clos¬ 
ing his eyes to King Kong towering upon the wall 
beside him and the light that always seemed to hang 
gloomily above the desks....and in time, to the sounds 
of a mortally wounded soul from the hallway. 

Carmel-on-the-Sea had been beautiful. The little 
shops still held the glory of Spain beneath their cor¬ 
rugated roofs and tapestried balconies. The tourist 
markets didn’t take away from the town’s colonial at¬ 
mosphere. Rather, they seemed to add to it, with their 
mementoes of the 17th century California which 
Carmel would have fit into perfectly. Heidi and Chip 
spent the morning wandering among the cobblestone 
streets and through the mission at the center of the 
town. The little chapel with its aged wooden chairs 
and worn figurines of theVirgin Mary had been a very 
touching embrace of an ancient, but still very real love 
of God. 


After lunch, the two of them drove on up to a lonely 
part of the Pebble Beach peninsula and spent the 
whole afternoon lying in the wild grass and talking, or 
just silently regarding the sea. From the rolling hills of 
the Big Sur, gentle breezes constantly slipped down 
upon them. The grass was deep - years had passed 
since mowers wreaked their havoc upon the fields. 
And when Heidi and Chip sat up, their heads barely 
rose above the swaying stalks. The grass flowed in 
waves, swell after never-ending swell, dying only 
upon reaching the sea wall upon which other swells 
lapped. The wind was always there, too, wrapping 
itself around them and reminding them of past spring 
afternoons when it had affected them in the same 
special way. 

It was around five o’clock when they left the grass 
and the sea, still several hours before dark. Chip loved 
to drive in the twilight hours before dark, and Heidi 
understood that. Driving his Vega through the dusk 
held an attraction that he could neither describe, nor 
escape. This twilight was no different, the wind 
slashing in through the open window and the sun 
slowly preparing to expire in orange glory over his left 
shoulder. He could feel an excitement building up 
within him, a power that seemed to rise up through the 
stick in his right hand and the clutch which Chip con¬ 
stantly, through bad habit, kept his left foot resting 
upon. He felt on top of the world and the nervous ex¬ 
citement within him grew with every car he passed. 
Sometimes he would drive casually in the slow lane, 
letting Continentals and GranTorinos speed past him. 
But if he saw a VW or a Pinto in the distance, or one had 
the audacity to pass him, Chip would take off after it. 
With each challenger he encountered, his exuberance 
rose, climbed in the chase, and climaxed as he wove 
around each one and left him far behind. It was a half 
hour before Chip retreated to the speed limit, un¬ 
defeated in his own mind. The tenseness had left him, 
leaving him with a satisfaction. He pushed himself 
deep into the seat, took Heidi’s hand in his, and 
wondered out loud if he could possibly feel more con¬ 
tent. 

Heidi’s answer was to likewise burrow deep into her 
seat and listen to “America” with him on the radio. “I 
can always tell when you are perfectly happy and at 
peace with everything. You always slow down below 
the speed limit and ignore the cars passing by. It’s kin- 
da nice.” 

“Do I detect a little bit of disapproval in regard 
to my driving habits?” 

“It’s been too nice a day to disapprove of anything. I 
just don’t understand your mania about passing cars 
and being passed. It seems to me that it gets a little 
ridiculous.” 

“So much of it is my ego. I could care less when 
someone in a ’Vette or a 240Z passes me. They know 
and I know that they have a better car than I do. So 
there’s no problem. But when some punk in a VW or a 
Toyota or a Pinto tries to pass me, it makes me think 














that he’s not wholly convinced that my Vega could run 
his car into the ground. So I prove it to him.” 

You re not making it sound any less ridiculous. 
What makes you think that your car is better than 
his?” 

“That’s where my ego comes in. If which car is better 
doesn’t make any difference, then it seems to me that 
he’s putting his driving ability up against mine. And 
there’s no way I can back down from that sort of 
challenge.” 

“You never doubt that you can beat the otherguy, do 
you?” 

“No, and it’s not because I am the better driver. 
Usually it comes down to my wanting it more than he 
does.” 

“Chip, how can you take it so seriously? What 
difference does it make who can drive a car faster. I 
thought that kind of attitude belonged only in those 
horrible old driver’s ed movies.” 

“I realize that sometimes it’s senseless. But most of 
the time, it doesn’t seem any different to me than play¬ 
ing a game of one-on-one with somebody. I hate the 
feeling of someone walking around on a basketball 
court thinking that he is better than I am or one up on 
me. The same goes while driving.” 

“That’s a pointless analogy, though. No one is going 
to get hurt out on a basketball court. But in a car....one 
of these days, you’re going to kill yourself. It scares 
me, Chip.” 


“It’s nothing to worry about. It always comes down 
to desire, and I have never met someone to whom it 
seemed as important, who wanted it as much as I do.” 

“But what are you going to do when you run into 
someone like that, some maniac who isn’t going to 
back down, who is going to fight it out with you until 
one of you ends up against a tree?” 

“Heidi, if I ever thought it’d come to that, I’d back 
down. Nothing is that important. The gift, remember? 
I’m not about to return it....not now.” 

“Are you sure, Chip?” 

“Of course I am....there’s too much I have to get 
done.” 

“Like marrying me?” 

“Like marrying you.” 

For the rest of the drive home, they said little, letting 
the orange cream clouds and the embers in the west 
speak for themselves. 

Chip slowly and painfully swung his legs out from 
under the blankets upon his upper bunk and let them 
hang loosely down for several moments as he stared at 
the howling alarm clock. Several seconds convinced 
him that it was not about to shut itself off, and with a 
groan he dropped from the bed and dragged himself 
across the floor in time to its buzzing. 

“You obnoxious bastard,”he said and he flicked the 
alarm off and dropped the clock once more back upon 
the bureau. 

































“You’re waking up in a fine mood.” Chip turned to 
see Jim lying peacefully on his back, his arms between 
his head and the pillow, obviously quite awake. 

“How long you been up?” Chip asked, sinking down 
in the deep easy chair by his desk.” 

“Ever since that alarm clock of yours went off.” 

“And you just lay there and let it ring?” 

“Yeah....for some reason, I get this inane thrill out of 
seeing you have to get out of bed at 8:30 on a Saturday 
morning.” 

“What time did you get in last night anyway?” 

“Oh....two....somewhere around there. You sure 
were dead to the world then. Didn’t you and Heidi go 
out last night?” 

“Yeah, we went to see “Only Angels Have Wings” 
over at Van De Vanter and afterward we were both 
sorta tired, so we just went to bed.” 

“Where....her room or here?” 

“Bite me.” 

“What kind of day is it out there anyway?” 

“I don’t know.” Chip yawned, and leaning over, he 
jerked the shade and let the day come bounding into 
the room. The sun was out brightly, covering the quad 
and the surrounding dorms outside their window in a 
yellow haze. A slight breeze was filtering through the 
screen. Few people were down on the quadrangle; only 
black workmen upon their knees, slowly and 
sadistically pulling small green tufts of weed out of the 
red brick walks. 

“What time you getting off work today?” Jim asked, 
turning over upon his stomach and sinking his head 
deep into his pillow. 

“I’m pretty sure that Baron will let me off at 3:00.” 
Chip noted that he had twenty minutes in which to 
make an appearance at the Gothic Book Store. “I talked 
to him yesterday and he said that the chances were 
pretty good.” 

“Will that give us time to get good seats?” 

“Should....we’ll be able to leave here by four and the 
Coliseum doors open at five, so we’ll have plenty of 
time to get up there. No rush, but the earlier we get 
there the better seats we’ll get.” 

“Why the hell isn’t it reserved seating....1 thought 
“Chicago” always demanded reserved seating for their 
concerts.” 

“No, that’s Tuil. Festival seating is better anyway. 
It’ll put us right in front of the stage.” Chip grabbed a 
towel and headed for the bathroom. When he returned 
five minutes later, Jim was still lying in bed, staring 
upward at the interwoven springs and metal supports 
of the bunk above. 

“Ya know, its a pile of shit that I don’t have a date for 
this thing. You sure you and Heidi don’t mind me com¬ 
ing along?” 

“Of course we don’t.” 

“Well, I promise you that right after the concert I’ll 
take off, just in case you decide to finish what you 
started on the library balcony the other night. What do 


you think the odds are of my finding some tender little 
teeny-bopper there? They ought to be running around 
all over the place.” 

Chip finished buttoning up his shirt. “From college 
seniors to high school seniors. Let it never be said that 
you are a man hard to please. I’ll see you a little after 
three. Take it easy.” 

“Yeah, you too.” 

The slight chill that haunts the mornings of even the 
warmest days had disappeared with the dew as Chip 
slowly walked across the quad. Still, he felt a shiver 
run through him as it occurred to him that he had but 
six hours of work between now and a whole evening 
with Heidi. His feet were slipping over the deep grass, 
between golden mounds of dandelions, but his mind 
was far away, swimming in the melody of “Color My 
World.” Six hours of watching the guys stand forever 
paging through The Happy Hooker and helping the old 
women decide between the deluxe or the paperback 
edition of Jonathan Livingston Seagull, and Heidi and 
Chicago would be his. 

Fifteen minutes of those six hours were left when 
Chip hurriedly dialed Heidi’s number. The piles of 
books in The Gothic Bookstore’s stockroom rose about 
him, grey and forbidding as any phone booth. 

Heidi’s voice was unmistakable. Even in his present 
mood, Chip had to smile at its summer-evening cheer¬ 
fulness. 

“Heidi we have problems...right here in River City.” 

“Oh Chip, isn’t Mr. Baron going to let you off?” 

“...and your last two guesses don’t count.” Chip ex¬ 
plained to her Mr. Baron’s reluctance to let him off ear¬ 
ly. When Heidi asked how that changed the situation, 
he suggested to her exactly what he had suggested 
minutes before to Jim - that Heidi and Jim go early and 
save a seat for him. 

Heidi’s response was slow and unsure. “That sounds 
okay, ’cept I don’t understand why Jim doesn’t go early 
and save places for the two of us.” 

“I know, that would be a lot nicer. But you know how 
it is down in front of the stage. It gets so packed with 
everyone trying to get just a couple inches closer. 
There’s no way that Jim alone could save room for the 
three of us.” 

“So you don’t mind me going with him?” 

It seemed to Chip that he didn’t mind anything at the 
moment but this stupid stockroom. “Of course not, 
why?” 

Heidi laughed. “I just think it’s neat. Every other 
time that you’ve seen me talking to some guy, you 
shouldn’t have minded, but you did anyway. Jim’s the 
one guy you don’t mind me spending time with, and I 
think it says a lot for your friendship. But anyway, 
will you have any trouble finding us? Do you want me 
to wear anything in particular?” 

“Heidi, I doubt that I could miss that red hair of 
yours if I tried.” 

“That’s true...so I’ll see you in a couple hours then?” 

“Sure will....” 












Chip smiled and leaned back against a wall of books. 
How he loved her. “Yeah, that’ll be just fine. Goodbye, 
Heidi.” 

“Bye, Chip,” and even when the line had gone dead, 
he could feel her voice, so alive, drifting through him. 
It was with an effort that Chip once again placed the 
phone on the hook and returned to the likes of Xaviera 
Hollander. 


Hurriedly, Chip scanned the parking lot. There were 
hints of blue everywhere but nowhere was there any 
sign of the white bold letters that marked the back of 
Jim’s blue ’68 Camaro convertible. Chip glanced down 
at his watch. 4:20. They could not have left more than 
twenty minutes ago. No one he had asked could 
remember exactly when the two of them had gone. In 
any case, Chip knew that he would have to move if he 
were to catch them. He slid into the seat quickly and 
brushed the seat belt out of the way. Some hard driv¬ 
ing would be necessary to reach the Coliseum before 
the doors opened. As Chip rolled down the window 
beside him, the Vega came to life. Taking off in a flurry 
of gravel, he wove expertly out of the parking lot. 

The freeway was fairly free of cars, and Chip found 
himself making good time. The day had yet to lose any 
of its glory. Several clouds were trailing behind him 
but everywhere else the sky was full, though hazy, 
blue. There was a trace of the Pacific in the air, rushing 
in through the window and sending Chip’s hair in 
every direction. Good ol’ Baron. At 4:00, he had grown 
weary of the impatience in Chip’s eyes and told him to 
get the hell out of Dodge. Chip settled back to let the 
miles and those in less of a hurry pass by. 

The giant clock at Southcenter Mall read twenty of 
five as Chip turned onto the Palo Alto Freeway. 
Despite the six lanes, going was slower now. The 
freeway was congested with executives rushing 
homeward, late shoppers, and quite a few vans ob¬ 
viously heading to the Coliseum. Chip remained in the 
fast lane, moving as quickly as possible under the cir¬ 
cumstances. Occasionally a car would refuse to move 
over and after shaking his head in disgust, Chip would 
weave across the other two lanes to move ahead of 
him. Usually he could anticipate the obnoxious 
drivers and begin his weave early. Despite the number 
of cars, Chip realized that he would have no problem 
getting to the Coliseum before the doors swung out¬ 
ward. The sun was warm, the wind was cool, his 
dreams were of a red-headed girl. He was happy. 

Seven miles south of the Coliseum exit, Chip found 
himself gliding up behind a bright orange Pinto. He 
was blocked in on the right, so Chip decided to simply 
wait until the Pinto got its butt in gear and finished 
passing the truck it was next to. When a mile had pass¬ 
ed, the Pinto had yet to move and the Vega’s 
speedometer had dropped to fifty-five. What the hell 
was going on, Chip thought as he squinted through the 
glare of the windshield. There were four shapes in the 
car, and as Chip watched they repeatedly turned 


around and glanced back at him. As another mile fell 
by the wayside, their actions were repeated several 
times. And the Pinto was always staying exactly even 
with the truck. 

It was a game Chip had played many times before 
and he had to smile. It would be interesting to see how 
far these guys wanted to take it. The car in the adjacent 
lane was still several feet behind Chip’s rear bumper 
but a quick glance over his right shoulder assured him 
that no cars were coming up in the slow lane. He 
downshifted into third and waited for the Pinto’s oc¬ 
cupants to be looking elsewhere. When the moment 
came, Chip flipped the wheel to the right, sliding 
quickly between the truck and the trailing car, and 
into the right hand lane. 

Unmindful of the sounds of angry tires and horns 
behind him, Chip took the Vega up to sixty-five before 
advancing into fourth. Drifting back into the now va¬ 
cant center lane, he found himself ten feet in front of 
the Pinto. In the car were four guys, none of whom 
looked old enough to be out of high school. The amused 
laughter that had filled the car had now disappeared. 
The driver was now leaning intently over the steering 
wheel and his three passengers were screaming at him. 
With a sense of delight, Chip returned to the fast lane, 
this time securely in front of the Pinto. Sighing, he 
turned the radio up a little and relished the thought of 
showing those punks that two can play any game. 

Several seconds passed before Chip, through habit, 
checked his mirrors. What he saw caused him to sit up 
immediately. The Pinto was so close behind him that 
he could not see the grill. The three passengers were 
still all screaming, and now the driver was leaning on 
his horn. Chip felt an angry shiver run through him. He 
had always classified a driver with a horn as an ass of 
a person as well as a driver. The Pinto was just too 
darn close. Nervous and angry, Chip pressed his right 
foot down hard. 

Slowly the Vega crept forward but the Pinto remain¬ 
ed the same distance behind, as if a tow rope connected 
the two cars. As the Vega passed seventy, Chip’s anger 
gave way to his nervousness and he immediately 
returned to the center lane. Almost faster than he 
would have believed, the Pinto shot ahead of him. 
From the safe confines of the Pinto’s interior, four right 
hands and four middle fingers were extended in his 
direction. Chip regarded them silently. Four assholes, 
but four maniacs, he wanted nothing more to do with 
them. Then suddenly the Pinto angled back in front of 
him, almost taking the Vega’s front bumper with it. In 
a spasm of instinct, Chip slammed on the brakes. 

Fear began to well up within him as his chest slamm¬ 
ed forward against the steering column before he could 
release the brakes. It disappeared as quickly as did the 
pain above his lungs. For several seconds, Chip simply 
stared open-mouthed at the fleeing orange car. 
Something broke with him. Those bastards....those 
damn bastards. So they thought they were gonna get 
away with that. Once again the accelerator returned to 
the floor. He’d ram it down their throats. 















The radio was playing to no one. The wind tearing 
past was only a coldness. He was unmindful of the 
falling sun, the solid lines of white upon the grey 
highway, the cars that he was weaving in and out of 
and leaving far behind. He was mindful only of the 
orange Pinto which he was dropping down upon. A 
sign in blue and white was ahead and past before the 
message sank into him: COLISEUM, GOLDEN GATE 
BRIDGE - EXIT 1 MILE. The Pinto was moving to the 
right, into the two exit lanes. Its blinking red signal 
light crossed the hundred yards, the ninety yards, the 
eighty yards, boring into Chip’s head. He’d catch those 
fuckers - before they got off this highway, he’d catch 
them. 

There was no sense or logic in his brain, only those 
sixty yards. The car was approaching eighty. In 
fourth, the clutch had nowhere to go, yet Chip’s hand 
was strangling the stick....fifty yards...narrow gaps 
between cars opened like wide avenues before him. 
There was precision in every twist of the steering 


wheel, every fluctuation of the accelerator; surprise 
and shock upon the faces in the glaring windows that 
streaked by and were lost behind him. Forty yards. 
COLISEUM - V 2 MILE. The Pinto had been forced to 
slow down in the exit lanes. Its brake lights flared 
briefly. Twenty-five yards. Had they looked back yet? 
Had they seen the green blur slowly filling their rear 
view mirror. They would...oh, they would. Laughter 
danced with the radio’s lonely tunes. GOLDEN GATE 
V 4 MILE. Fifteen yards. EXIT SPEED-35 MPH. He was 
going twice that. Ten yards. 

Suddenly a clarity filled his mind, the whole picture 
spread itself out before him. Both exit lanes were 
blocked, the Pinto holding the left and alongside, a 
pickup truck in the right. A flash of blue meant another 
car in front of the pickup. There was but a moment to 
decide. Hit the brakes or somehow pass the Pinto on 
the left. Chip never hesitated. 

He was alongside the Pinto when his wheels hit the 
gravel. Where was the road? Where was the road? 













There was only a silver tangle of bent guardrail 
reaching out to grab him. Only a moment to es¬ 
cape..and the spinning of the steering wheel to the 
right. Chip was not quite past the Pinto and its horn 
was useless in preventing the Vega from veering into it 
and beginning a skid. Orange met green not in a swirl 
of brown but in a tearing of metal upon metal. 

Chip was lost in the spinning about him. His hands 
gripped the wheel uselessly. Before him were flashes 
of green, or orange, of a gold that could have been the 
sun. Then a blue filled the windshield and a steering 
wheel was rammed into his mouth. He was caught, 
tossed and turned in the darkness and violence of a 
giant wave. Finally it tired of him and ground him into 
the sand. For a moment there was nothing - not a 
blackness nor a silence, just an emptiness that he 
could not lift off himself. Then that too disappeared 
and Chip was surrounded by light and the hazy 
blueness of the sky above him. 

He was lying in gravel and from every part of his 
body came anguished screams as he struggled to get to 
his feet. All about him cars were sliding to dead stops 
and people were rushing toward him. The pain in his 
mouth was unbearable. Chip reached up to touch it 
and as his arm passed before his eyes, he almost fell. 
His shirt was no longer the pale brown of the after¬ 
noon. It was now a dripping, sppping red. Somehow he 
touched his mouth. His teeth were gone. There was 
only the indecent swelling of his lips. His hand, filled 
with blood and spit, dropped to his side. 

They were all about him, grabbing at him, screaming 
at him. 

“Are you all right?” 

“His arm, look at his arm...” 

“Is he okay?” 

“You maniac, you crazy fool...” 

“Somebody help him.” 

“What happened? What happened?” 

Wouldn’t they leave him alone? What had 
happened? A lady tried to wrap her beige coat about 
him but Chip pushed it away. "My car,” he tried to 
whisper. “Where is my car?” Someone pointed behind 
him and Chip turned and saw what was left of the 
Vega. It lay overturned in a shallow ditch not ten feet 
from him, its wheels slowly turning like pinwheels in 
the wind, like a green insect still struggling to get off 
its back and upon its feet again. It was at such a crazy 
twisted angle. There was something wrong and Chip 
stepped through the bits of broken glass to move 
closer. Then he saw the wreckage upon which the Vega 
lay, the shattered pieces of blue and chrome crushed 
beneath it, and he remembered the blue in his 
windshield. Someone started to pull him away and 
Chip allowed himself to be towed. And then suddenly 
he saw the letters, the white letters half buried in the 
grass - A M A R. There was something about them 
hauntingly familiar. Chip blinked and shook the arm 
off his shoulder. As he moved slightly to his left, he 
saw the C and the O. He remembered the afternoon 
when he had helped paint them on - CAMARO. 


Chip screamed, a scream that held every ounce of 
life still left within him. He lunged for the cars, forget¬ 
ting about the ditch, stumbling and falling down its 
gentle slope into the tangled green and blue. He found 
himself against glass, the remains of the passenger 
door. Something forced him to look into the car. There 
was nothing but a grotesque lump of greyness and 
shadow squished in the driver’s seat, a limbless 
featureless lump that was Jim. There was blood 
splattered on the windshield, fragments of flesh upon 
jagged glass and blood....blood running in tiny trickles 
to the oil soaked grass and gravel. “Heidi?” It was a 
moan that escaped from Chip’s inner mind, only a 
slight pitiful moan before Chip felt the dampness 
beneath his hands which were resting upon the door of 
the Camaro. He looked down and saw that tangled in 
between his fingers were several wet strands of red 
hair. He lifted his hands and brought the hair close to 
his. face. 

“Heidi, I doubt that I could miss that red hair of 
yours if I tried.” 

He bent farther into the car, following the strands of 
hair as they twisted into the car’s interior and dropped 
beneath the glove compartment. As Chip looked down, 
he saw Heidi’s face, her eyes and mouth staring 
horribly up at him, the beautiful face vanished right 
above her eyes, merged with the steel of the glove com¬ 
partment door. 

As the hell rose within Chip, he wasn’t conscious of 
getting up, only of running and lashing out at all that 
came near him. His hand sank into flesh and bark, but 
there was not pain, only the grimness of another 
obstacle removed. He ran with a purpose and with a 
goal, neither feeling the pavement beneath his feet nor 
hearing the protests of the cars as he ran before them. 
The horns, he hated the horns, oh God, he hated the 
horns. 

It seemed only a moment before he was there, before 
the heaving in his chest ceased and Chip felt once 
again the coolness of the afternoon and the hint of the 
Pacific in the air. In the distance, sirens wailed and 
people were running up the walks toward him. On 
either side the twin orange steel monoliths rose far 
above him, trailing silver cables behind them as.they 
soared. Chip slowly looked out at the sun, and saw 
things in an instant. The hot sweaty autumn evenings 
with Jim, playing one-on-one behind the gym. Heidi on 
April afternoons, the California rain trickling down 
between her freckles. 

Chip looked down at the waters far below. Such a 
gentle refuge from the screaming people hurrying 
toward him, from the screaming memories within his 
twisted mind. Again, he felt something within him 
urge him to jump. This time the urging was soft. Why 
had he not obeyed the call before? He felt no fear. He 
simply took a step. 

The air tearing past him made Chip feel so free. The 
water was rushing up at him, closer and closer, and he 
didn’t want to see it. He closed his eyes. 

It was then that he remembered the gift. D 















THIRD PLACE - PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dale Glendening 


Facade of plainness 
Winter tree reflect your grace 
And hidden beauty. 
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SECOND PLACE - SHORT STORY 


THE 

CONFESSIONS 
OF A 

POLITICAL SCIENCE MAJOR 

By P. D. Q. Hemingway 


1900 - 1905 DST 

We walked toward the Post Office - the smell of 
fresh paint drifting by from an adjacent building. It 
reminded me of newness, of life. Outside the Post Of¬ 
fice, I stopped to read the 23 various announcements, 
among which was one about a literary contest. I didn’t 
think I stood a ghost of a chance - and besides, the an¬ 
nouncement was five months old, like all the others. 

My box contained a single item - a rather bulky 
manilla envelope that had been, crushed up against the 
glass by the newspaper behind it. I took out the 
manilla affair and was opening it when a beam of light 
fell upon it. I realized that the newspaper must have 
fallen out of the back of the box, and was about to 
ascertain if this was the case when a gruff voice gruff- 
ed, “I’ll take that!” 

I stooped and looked into the box. My eyes met with 
a most singular sight. The muzzle of a .455 Colt com¬ 
plete with perforated silencer was pointed at my face. 
Behind the Colt was framed the mouth and nose of my 
antagonist. In a brief instant, I knew all there was to 
know about him. This somewhat disturbed me. I rais¬ 
ed up, so that the gun wasmow aimed at my kneecap. In 
the few brief moments that this action afforded me to 
think, I realized that no one had ever taught me how to 
deal with this kind of situation. I had always thought 
postmen to be my friends. 

There was nowhere for me to go. Compton was out¬ 
side waiting for me. And in just a few moments, I 
would be unable to run the 440 ever again. Acting 
decisively, I reached into a nearby trash cart and ex¬ 
tracted someone’s junk mail, which I shoved back into 
my box along with a small vial from my pocket. Step¬ 
ping to one side, I barely missed the flying glass from 
the explosion. Outside, Compton’s mouth dropped 
open a full six inches. I met him, full head-on in the 
doorway. 

“Wliat - ” 

“Oh, a letter bomb, Compton. I’m okay.” He walked 
over and shut my box. “Want to go to the snack shop?” 
he asked. I was already outside. 


1905 - 1945 DST 

It was next to impossible to read, or think for that 
matter, in the snack shop. The dense cannabis smoke 
hung in an almost solid cloud, with hardly any detec¬ 
table motion, but that was not unusual, since the 
strobe lights were flashing rather rapidly. This did not 
help my attempts to read the contents of the much 
sought after manilla envelope. Nor did the other 
events in the room. 

A few feet away, the cops were trying to persuade a 
young lady to cease and desist; that dancing in the 
snack shop was really a bit gauche and certainly 
against the rules. At the other end of the room, a 
stripper was grinding out the last few bars of a work 
by Rimsky-Korsakov, the name of which always 
seems to escape me. She was covered with glitter and 
sequins and the like, and I guessed her to be a 
freshman because her tassles appeared to be the type 
that go on high school graduates’ smorgasbords. 

Those cops were having a real problem now and 
everyone else was clearing out before trouble started. 
The manager turned on the overhead lights and fans, 
and in the brief instant before Compton and I were 
shoved out into the dark, I got a glance at the letter. It 
was a calling card: 

E = IR 

This cryptic message was merely an announcement 
that there would be a meeting of The Electricians that 
night. Since Compton could not possibly have any idea 
of the significance of the message, I made no effort to 
conceal it from him, for that would certainly have 
seemed suspicious. 

“Damn,” he said, “I needed that the other day on an 
accounting quiz. Couldn’t remember it to save my life.” 

Ignoring his weak attempt at humor, I shoved the 
card and envelope into a nearby paper shredder and 
headed towards the library. 

1945 - 2020 DST 

Ever since I first started reading, I had spent forty 
seven one hundredths of my time in libraries. 
Therefore, it was not odd that being in one of these 














great repositories of learning offered me a sense of 
security. However, this library was different - it had 
some sort of metal detecting contraption at the door to 
prevent people from carrying weapons in with them. 

It was for this reason, more or less, that I made my 
entrance through a window on the ground floor (which 
I felt was erroneously referred to as the second level]. 
Making my way into the stacks, I quickly found what I 
was looking for, and was preparing to leave when I ran 
into Dr. McIntosh. 

“Say, what are you doing down here. I thought you 
were working - ” 

“No,” I interrupted, “I decided to start work on my 
paper early. Besides, I really enjoy working in the 
library.” 

“Yes, so do I,” he said thoughtfully. “This building 
contains much of the sum total of man’s knowledge. 
It’s stored here, all around us, just waiting to be 
released, again and again. Haven’t you ever noticed 
that there’s a certain smell about libraries? That’s the 
smell of knowledge, lad!” I nodded my head, as if in 
profound understanding. 

Dr. McIntosh was, I had no doubt, an expert in his 
own field (vector multiplication in time-reversed an¬ 
timatter, or something or other), and had even written 
the now famous How 1 Integrated e to the Minus X 
Square; but when it came to philosophistry, he was a 
bit rhetorical. 

“Dr. McIntosh, where do you suppose we’d be if 
there were no libraries?” He just stood there, shaking 
his head, and that is how I left him. It was nearly time 
for the meeting and I couldn’t be late. I was beginning 
to think that this whole business was more trouble 
than it was worth. 

2020 - 2315 (and later) DST 

We met in a small, dark, dirty room to discuss the 
growing crisis. There were exactly eight of us, I would 
estimate. At first, there was talk of assasination, but I 
for one was against violent means, especially if death 
were involved unnecessarily. I managed to calm them 
down, and convinced them that if he were guilty, he 
hang. For some reason, they believed me. 


would 




I was a fool. I had sensed something was wrong 
earlier when the last one of us to arrive had stopped 
outside just long enough to put on a ski mask. Now, I 
was feeling a bit uncomfortable as he pressed his 
Smith and Wesson .38 into my back. 

“I should have recognized you for what you are 
earlier,” I said. He acted as if he hadn’t heard. I took 
this as a sign that he was one of those cold, 
professional ‘‘trouble shooters” that are always sent to 
break up groups like ours. 

The point was that my job had been to insure that he 
wouldn’t show up. I had failed miserably. However, as 
I had always known in the back of my mind, there was 
someone out there with talents greater than mine. Now 
I had met him. It was unfortunate that he had chosen to 
use his talents for the government, instead of forgood. 

He shoved me none too gently into a clump of trees 
near the library. The barrel of his automatic was 
gleaming as the light from Kohoutek reflected from it. 

“You guys don’t know when to quit, do you?” he 
sneered. I could tell that he was enjoying this im¬ 
mensely. That made him all the more dangerous. “As 
soon as your buddies get by us, we’re going to get into 
that Lincoln limousine and drive away inconspicuous 
ly.” I nodded in acknowledgement. My heart sank as I 
watched them move past us and towards the dorms. 
There wasn’t a chance in the world that they would see 
us, and even if they did, there was nothing they could 
do for me. 


I 

I 

i 

I 
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“Move,” he growled angrily, and then moaned as he 
slumped tiredly to the ground, only an instant after the 
soft plop of Carolyn’s silenced automatic. She was 
already putting it back into her purse. I felt that any 
kind of “thank you” would have only been 
superfluous, so I just smiled at her. She put her arms 
around me and gave me a not so sisterly kiss. 

“You through studying for the evening?” She shook 
her head “yes”. “Would you like to come up to the 
room? Charlie’s gone for the weekend.” Same answer. 
We started off towards the dorm. I was feeling very 
good then. It had been a long day. □ 
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THIRD PLACE - SHORT STORY 


SMALL IS THE WORTH 

By John DeBroder 


I first met Harry Lipson in the exercise quad of Del 
Camino Prison in New Mexico. He was serving a fif¬ 
teen year sentence for armed robbery, but he was 
paroled after only one-third of his sentence. I had been 
in the prison for only seven weeks when he first ap¬ 
proached me. 

“You’re Philip Carlyle, aren’t you?” He seemed very 
pleased with himself as he asked. “I heard you got 
nabbed in Albuquerque.” 

“Yeah,” I said. "So who the hell are you?” He offered 
me a cigarette as he told me his name. We talked about 
the prison for awhile, or rather, I listened while he 
cursed all the guards and the warden and finally “the 
whole fuckin’ universe.” I started to leave after that, 
but he grabbed me by the arm. “Why didn’t you kill 
that idiot who walked in on you?” he said. I looked into 
his eyes for a moment, searching for something that 
probably wasn’t even there. 

“Because I didn’t have a gun. And because I detest 
killing.” He grunted with laughter. 

“You do, do you?” he asked. 

"Yes. I suppose it means nothing to you, does it?” He 
spat on the ground and turned to leave. 

“You’re goddamn right,” he said. “Goddamn right.” 

I didn’t talk to him again for almost a month. Oc¬ 
casionally I would see him in the mess hall or in the 
quad, but I never spoke. Finally one day he picked his 
way through the mob of men milling in the yard and 
put his arm around my shoulder. 

“How you been, Carlyle? When you going to pick all 
the locks in Del Camino and free the murderous 
horde?” He«laughed loudly and I couldn’t help smiling. 

“Whenever you get me a 3/4” flat-tooth file.” 

He took his arm from my shoulder and stuffed his 
hand into his pocket. He gave me a cigarette and 
smiled as he lit one for himself. 


“How you like it here, Carlyle?” 

“It sucks.” 

“You’re goddamn right,” he said. We walked over to 
one of the benches that sat against the south wall of the 
quad. It was warm and the heat made me affable. 

“What are you here for,” I asked. 

“Armed robbery.” 

“Your first count?” 

“Yeah. First time the bastards got me, that is. I’ve 
knocked over, oh...” he made a broad sweep with his 
arm. “Maybe fifty joints.” He cocked his head and 
reconsidered. “Well, maybe ten.” We talked of his 
career as a thief; pardon me, a man of, as he would say, 
“great skill and technique in the art of borrowing 
forever.” I talked to him for two hours that day, and he 
amazed me with his knowledge of locks and safes. 

The next day it was raining like hell, so we didn’t get 
our exercise period. I wanted very much to speak with 
him again, so when the following afternoon was clear 
it was I who sought him out. We exchanged greetings 
and he led me to the bench we had occupied two days 
before. We spoke of women, food, and the business of 
robbery. 

“Did you ever kill anyone,” I asked. 

“No.” 

“Have you ever wanted to?” 

He laughed. “God, have I.” 

"When was the first time?” 

“When I was thirteen,” he replied. “It was in my 
seventh grade mathematics class. I was in a group 
where all the other students were very bookish and 
stuck up. They all wore glasses and sissy ass clothes. 
It was'in the spring and one day it was very hot, so I 
only wore a tee shirt and my blue jeans. I was fine in 
my other classes because they weren’t full of idiots 
and pansies and everyone dressed like that. But not in 













When we arrived at the apartment where I had been 
living, he began to open up and within the hour he had 
regained his striking loquacity. We spoke first of 
pleasantries and then of business. 

“I did a great deal of thinking in those last three 
months,” he said. “And I’ve decided that to get caught 
is something I will never suffer through again.” I look¬ 
ed at him, but could find nothing in his indifferent ex¬ 
pression. 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean,” he said, “that I don’t intend to get caught 
a gain. I mean, Carlyle, that we’ll do this job with 
sidearms.” He leaned back in the chair and stretched 
his legs. “And if need be, we’ll use them.” 

“What the hell will that accomplish?” I burst out. 

That’s a great way to get busted—and not for 
burglary but murder! Forget it. No way we go in with 
firearms.” He leaned forward in his chair and rested 
his elbows on his knees. 

“Look, Phil, if we go in without them it’s too god¬ 
damn easy for somebody who has a gun to just walk in 
and nail us. But if we both have guns we can fight back. 
Do you remember what you told me a long time ago? 
Maybe two years?” 

“No«, what?” 

About dying twice.” 

Yeah, I remember now.” 

Well, Phil, answer me this. Would you rather die or 


would you rather that someone else does, so you can 
live?” 

“I told you if I killed someone it would be the same as 
if I died.” 

“That’s horseshit! How in hell can you die if you’re 
walking, if you’re breathing and eating and fucking? 
How?” 

I couldn’t answer right away. I had the odd feeling 
that he was right. “I don’t know. It’s not something I 
can explain. It’s just that—well, I don’t think I could 
live with my conscience. I couldn’t stand it.” 

“Ah,” he sighed and leaned back in the chair again. 
“Is that it, my friend? Is that all? If it is, then I car 
assure you that there will be no problem. Because your 
conscience is something that does not last. It’ll die 
with the man you kill, believe me. Besides,” he spread 
his arms wide and smiled, “we probably won’t have to 
use these on any of the bastards.” I got up and walked 
to the window. We were on the sixth floor and far 
below I could see the cars moving slowly along the 
rain-slickened street. "You know, Carlyle, I used to 
think that my conscience would sustain me, just as 
other’s consciences would sustain them,” he said. “I 
used to think to myself, ‘Well, these people who are 
laughing behind my back will stop it as soon as their 
consciences get to them. They’ll stop as soon as they 
get too guilty.’ And that’s what you think now, isn’t it? 
Wefl, don’t worry, it won’t last. It won’t last at all.” 
















my math class, oh no. They all stared and when the 
teacher came in she stared. And then she called me up 
before the class and she said, ‘Isn’t Harry cute Harry is 
pretending that he is Tom Sawyer.’ And they all 
snickered. And then she went on about my pretty 
white tee shirt and all that shit.” He stopped abruptly. 

“And?” I said. 

“And I hated her guts for it. I wanted to kill her for 
it.” 

“Over just that?” 

“Yes,” he said. “But only for a day or two.” We looked 
around the grounds for awhile, studying the body of 
indifferent and lifeless men. 

“When did you feel it the strongest?” I asked. 

“In the eleventh grade, the year I quit. My father died 
when I was in the eighth grade, and we were forced to 
live on Social Security. Which didn’t pay shit. I had to 
start wearing my father’s old clothes and his shoes. 
They fit very poorly. I used to carry my tennis shoes to 
gym class in a paper bag. They were very old—they 
had been my father’s—and I was ashamed that we 
were too poor for me to have gym shoes. The others 
acted like they didn’t notice, but I could tell. They were 
always quiet when I was around.” 

He stared at me. “Did you ever have to carry your 
pride in a paper bag?” I was silent, for I didn’t have an 
appropriate reply. “I hated them for that,” he said. “I 
hated them all.” He looked across the yard and I could 
see his face was red with passion. “I quit school that 
year and went into business,” he laughed. “Now I’m 
temporarily in retirement.” He looked at me again. 
“And you?” 

“Me what?” 

“Have you ever killed—or wanted to?” 

“No,” I said. “I could never do it. It just isn’t—well, I 
couldn’t live with myself.” 

“Why?” 


“Because I would die with the man I killed. I couldn’t 
help it. And then when I died myself it would be my se¬ 
cond death.” 

He was incredulous. “Are you kidding? You 
wouldn’t die with anyone. That’s pure horseshit.” 

“Yes I would.” 

“Then perhaps it’s because you’ve never had to eat 
your pride to keep from starving.” He looked at me 
coldly. 

“Or,” I said, “perhaps it’s because you don’t have any 
emotion.” 

He was quiet for a moment and then he replied slow¬ 
ly.“No, that isn’t quitetrue. I’m very emotional. That’s 
why I hate and that is why I would kill.” 

“It doesn’t take any guts to hate,” I said. 

“It does, my friend, it does. Because you have to live 
with all that you remember. You must recall all the 
memories and the pains. I’m not a fool, Carlyle. Only a 
fool has no emotion.” 

We went inside and I tried to imagine what would 
drive a man enough to make him kill. Hatred wasn’t 
enough. There had to be some sort of illness in that 
kind of mind, something I couldn’t comprehend. 

I was released three months before he was. When he 
came out I was there to meet him, to provide him with a 
place to stay. We went to Tulluse to live. I had spent 
the three months between his release and mine study 
ing the neighborhood of La Verde. It was a very rich 
section, and I was able to discern three or four houses 
that I knew had private wall safes. I had studied the 
routines of the owners of each house, and by the time 
Lipson was released I had decided exactly which one 
to knock over first. He was very quiet during the ride 
from the prison to Tulluse, mulling over the past five 
years, perhaps. We had grown rather close in the eigh¬ 
teen months I had been in jail, and I had looked 
forward to working with him. 


























The something I felt in the pit of my gut, that entity 
that rebels against destroying another object of life, 
was not much of a match for his reasoning. 


We carried weapons when we made the break-in 
four days later. 

The house we entered was owned by a man who was 
a plastic surgeon. I didn’t know that at the time. All I 
knew was that he had a great deal of money, a nice 
home with many valuable knick knacks, and a wall 
safe in his bedroom. At least he was supposed to have 
one, according to the contacts I’d made. The night we 
went in was pitch black; there was no moon and the 
starlight was dimmed by a light cloud cover. 

We went in through the back door and threaded our 
way slowly through the rear bedroom. As we came 
into the hall he flipped on his flashlight, covering it 
with his hand. “I’ll find the master bedroom and start 
working the safe,’’ he whispered. “You check the room 
we just came from.” 

I went back to the room from which we had entered. I 
went through the dresser drawers, the nightstand by 
the bed, and finally the closet. There wasn’t a damn 
thing worth taking. I had just finished with the closet 
when I heard him coming quickly down the hall. He 
whispered from the doorway. “Carlyle. Come here.” 

What is it?” I could barely see him in the dark 
hallway. 

“I thought I heard something. Come on.” He motion¬ 
ed with his head and I followed him down the ahllway. 
We walked to the other end of the house and crouched 
against the wall. “I thought I heard someone drive up.” 
We listened intently for thirty seconds, and then we 
heard the twin slamming of car doors. “God damn it, 
Carlyle! I thought you said they’d be out all night! God 
damn it!” He grabbed my arm and squeezedvery hard. 

“I was sure they would be.” I was whispering in a 
hoarse voice. “Let’s go!” I started to stand up but he 
pulled me back just as the sound of grating metal came 
from the front door. I could feel the sweat pour from 
my armpits and my forehead. The whole room seemed 
to jerk up and down. “Keep down,” he said. “Keep low.” 
The door swung open and the woman stepped in. She 
flipped on a desk lamp and he followed, closing the 
door as he stepped in. I whispered in Harry’s ear. 

“They’re going to see us.” 

He glanced at me, his face red and sweaty, sharply 
outlined against the light cast on the wall where we 
huddled. He reached to his breast pocket and pulled 
out his gun. It was a .32 and in the shadowy light it 
looked very ominous. “No they won’t,” he said. He was 
smiling and his teeth shone in contrast with the deep 
color of hisTace. 

“You can’t!” I grabbed his arm. “You can’t do it!” 

He shook me loose. “I can do anything I want, 
Carlyle, and don’t you forget it.” He spoke through 


clenched teeth. And suddenly I was alert, intense. The 
man was asking who was there. 

“Who are you?” he asked nervously, and his voice 
almost cracked. Harry stood up quickly and leveled 
the gun at the man’s chest. He held the pistol with both 
hands. 

“Don’t move or I’ll splatter you like a melon!” The 
man was breathing heavily and his wife was rocking 
slowly back and forth. I reached inside my coat pocket 
and pulled out the gun. It felt heavy, so very heavy. 

“You! Lady! Turn out the light.” Harry was 
motionless. The lady reached across and flipped off 
the desk lamp. I stood up as she did, and I could see 
them silhouetted against the soft light that came 
through one of the large windows. “Don’t move one 
inch,” he ordered. “Carlyle,” he whispered to me. “Go 
pack the drill and leave out the back way. I’ll follow.” I 
waited for a moment and the man spoke softly. 

“Who are you? What do you want?” 

Harry whispered vehemently, “Shut up! You 
asshole. Just shut up!” I stared at the man and his wife. 
Suddenly he lifted his arm and I could see it rise, black 
against the light from the window. He touched the wall 
behind him and the room erupted in light. For a split 
second everything was quiet and motionless, a tableau 
of terror. The man stared at us and we stared back. 
Then Harry exhaled softly and fired into the man’s 
chest. 

He seemed to lift off the ground in slow motion, fall¬ 
ing backwards into the window. It shattered and 
shattered and I thought the sound would never stop. 
Harry’s arm hung at his side. The woman was staring 
at her deadhusband. Harry lifted his arm and I grabb¬ 
ed at the gun. 

“Stop it, Harry! For God’s sake don’t!” He looked at 
me and smiled. He jerked his arm free and stepped 
away. 

“Easy Carlyle, easy.” He laughed softly. “For God’s 
sake? What good is that Carlyle?” He smiled at me, his 
face red and twisted, his teeth bleached white, the cor¬ 
ners of his eyes wrinkling crazily. He looked back at 
the woman, and lifted his arm. I felt the butt of the gun 
in my palm, slick with sweat. Heglanced at meand our 
eyes met for an instant. He turned slowly back to the 
woman, and I raised my gun and shot him through the 
side of the head. He jerked a little to the left before he 
crumpled. I stood there numb, unable to comprehend 
or feel anything. 

They charged me with two counts of murder. Not 
that it really matters, I suppose. If you kill one, or two, 
or twenty, what does it really matter? I had expected 
to be swept with remorse and lament for a man I had 
believed was my friend, but instead I didn’t feel 
anything; not even the loneliness that is supposed to 
engulf one who has robbed another of that most 
precious commodity, life. I only wondered if perhaps 
he hadn’t been right, if perhaps there was nothing in¬ 
side to die. And that was the only terrible thing: to feel 
nothing. Not one damn thing. □ 
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A DAY IN THE LIFE 

By Craig Pleasants 
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All the way 
From the land 
Of Kerry 
Is a man 
From the dead 
Gone merry. 

This man 

Stood in the street 
And stamped his feet 
And no one heard him. * 


What remains when all the stomping is sucked up by the pavement? 

Only echoes. 

All we hear are echoes. They grow faint. They cease to exist. And so we forget what it is to stamp. On 
occasion someone tap dances. We laugh. A little roundelay, perhaps? Don’t be ridiculous. A minuet? Charming. 

It is not so much the sense of decorum and moderation as that which it hides. Our collective fear. 

Of the undesirable, the unjustified, the unborn, the unknown. 

A time for farewells. Fond farewells. To Tarzan, Dr. Seuss, Mick Jagger, the 60’s, Herbert Marcuse, Dante, 
Bulhvinkle, Roget, Donne, Charlie Parker, Michael Doonesbury, Charles Ives, the New York Yankees, kissing, 
Matisse, Columbus, Columbo, Columbia, Arnold Palmer, Aristophanes, George Lincoln Rockwell, Norman 
Rockwell, Chet Huntley, David Brinkley, the Beatles, Dylan, Plato, T.S. Eliot, Godzilla, Brewster McCloud, 
boxer shorts, one-night stands, Hiram Walker, Lady Bird Johnson, Allen Ginsberg, Ruby and the Romantics, 
state capitols, Maynard G. Crebs, Diana Rigg, Bruckner, course credits, Joni Mitchell, Richard Speck, 
What’s-Your-Major, T.H.R.U.S.H., Harlan Sanders, Cocteau, Harry the Hairy Ape, basketball, Baby Elephant 
Walk, home cooking, Thomas Wolfe, Sartre, Grace Kelly, Rocky Marciano, Eleanor Rigby, LayLady Lay, ruddy 
rhenish, Thomas Alva Edison, Sean Connery, Peter Sellers, Bambi, Wild Strawberries, skins, contract bridge, 
William Butler Yeats, Morgana, in Love, The Prisoner, Sweet Potatoes, Jiminy Cricket, Mrs. Robinson, Big Bad 
John, Had-Any-Lately, Phil Lesh, Chekhov, K.P.E. Bach, Leader of the Pack, the twist, G.T.O.’s, baseball cards 
and clothespins, Safety Patrol, Jarry, Keats, Jan and Dean, J.F.K., Calaban, Calabash, Peoria, Hollywood 
Squares, rice chex, Hindemith, Zeus, Orestes, oreos, fire drills, Marlon Perkins, Easy Rider, Vonnegut, Play-Doh, 
The Lady and the Tramp, Jack Parr, kickball, Mahler, Butch and Sundance, Leontyne Price, Henry the K, 
Sherwin-Williams, Pollack, thruways, Chuck Berry, The Graduate, Thoreau, Steve Allen, Ella Fitzgerald, Duke, 
mittens, The Bible, Bartok, Picasso, Mississippi Mermaid, Concerto Grosso in D Blues, national conventions, Mr. 
Bluster, Penny, Trigger, 10-4, Leonore No. 3, Gants and tweeds, Chicago 1968 and the entire state of New 
Jersey. 

Goodbye and best wishes. May you serve Man as you have served us. We few who leave feel the hidden strings 
which vibrate our collective fear. 

Of the undesirable, the unjustified, the unborn, the unknown. 

It’s Been Fun. - T.P. 

*Donleavy, J.P., The Ginger Man 
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BOOK REVIEWS: 


"WATERSHIP DOWN,” by Richard Adams 

Reviewed by Tom Phillips 

"PILGRIM AT TINKER CREEK,” by Annie Dillard 

Reviewed by Malcolm Jones 


WATERSHIP DOWN 

By Richard Adams 

Macmillan and Company. 429 pages. $6.95 


In a time when the norms designating significant literary 
achievement are being drawn through many different prisms, 
when quality is often sacrificed for a quick and hard sell, 
it becomes harder for the reader to-distinguish between con¬ 
cept and product, form and function, lesser and greater 
ability. The critical senses, particularly here in America, are so 
dulled that any book that is genuinely different seems likewise 
genuinely great. The Norman Mailers of the chic scene are full 
of themselves and $25 photo collages, while the Dr. Reubens 
keep falling out of the ward and into the bestseller lists with 
new and better ways to wealth, health, and orgasm. Vonnegut 
can be pretty sloppy, and Jacqueline Susann cannot be real, or 
at least taken seriously. 

With that perspective as a reference, this becomes, not a 
critical review, but an impression of a very different kind of 
book. A quiet, lonely Britisher named Richard Adams has 
written a quiet, even lonely fantasy about a group of rabbits 
who endure war, hardship and adventure as they journey 
through the English countryside. The title, Watership Down, 
derives from a patch of land on a high ridge, where the rabbits 
found a new colony and a new life, and where their communi¬ 
ty is put to so many tests. 

In gently crafted descriptions we are introduced to the 
flowers, the animals, the wounds and smells of the country, 
and to two young male rabbits, Hazel and Fiver. As members 
of a rabbit warren in an open field near a road, their lives 
are lazy and peaceful though somewhat harrassed, for the 
Chief Rabbit and his guardians, the Oswla (common to all 
rabbit kingdoms), have priority in things such as grazing and 
mating. One day Fiver has a strange vision, in which he sees 
their warren field covered in rabbit blood, and the two bucks 
lead a small band of rabbits out of the warren and into the 
wild to find a new home. 

What ensues is their odyssey -- encounters with men, dogs, 
and foxes (the “elil,” or collective enemy of the rabbit world), 


tales of their mythologies, elaborations of their religious, gov¬ 
ernmental and moral systems. They battle the aristocratic 
hierarchy of the rabbit kingdom, war with a Chief Rabbit and 
his socialist warren, raid that same warren to get does for their 
new home, and even befriend a great gull with a thick Spanish 
accent. They come face to face with things unknown, things 
incomprehensible, things very fearful. Their story, the coloni¬ 
zation and maintenance of the Watership Down, is a study in 
communication, in courage, in understanding and in love, told 
in a narrative style at once low-key and extremely powerful. 

Of great importance to the novel is its realism. The entire 
journey takes place within a five square mile section of the 
English countryside where Adams lives. There are no Lewis 
Carroll Mad-hatters walking around in suits or having tea. It 
is a different kind of fantasy, in which real rabbits suffer the 
problems which rabbits suffer in the wild. Because it is of the 
natural world, it is simultaneously a brutal and forgiving world. 
In a way, Watership Down is a study in primitive society, a 
society which draws its faith and knowledge from nature and 
its sense of value from that basic, intangible kindred spirit 
which is now lost to our modern world. 

The strength of the book, however, is such that it need not 
depend upon interpretation to succeed. It is a very moving, 
beautiful book, in which the quality of writing eases the mind 
into accesses of the imagination. In this way it compares well 
with Tolkien, although the subject, style, and end result are 
very different. Perhaps Adams’ book is an even harder kind of 
tale to tell, for it sustains the lore and the drama through the 
real and not the fanciful world. 

With the Philip Roths and Jacqueline Susanns of the world 
constantly hammering at the door, it’s nice to be able to sit 
down and open a book and be completely caught up, especial¬ 
ly in something so compassionate and enduring. Watership 
Down is to be read, re-read, and even cherished, for it is a 
most enjoyable, warm, and lasting piece of fiction. - T. P. 
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PILGRIM AT TINKER CREEK 

by Annie Dillard 

Harper’s Magazine Press. $7.95. 271 pages. 


With a sure hand and a calm voice, Annie Dillard moves you 
into her world. It’s not very big -- a couple of mountains, 
three creeks, some woodland and pasture -- but by the time 
she finishes giving you the tour, you feel as if the cosmos had 
been poured into your brain. 

You learn from the flyleaf that Annie Dillard lives in the 
Roanoke Valley of Virginia, went to Hollins College and has 
published one book of poetry. The publishers will also tell you 
that there are many interesting stories in the book -- watching 
butterfly migrations, examining pond water for its hidden in¬ 
tricacies, stalking muskrats. 

Once you get into the book, there’s much more. Odd facts 
about arctic explorers crop up repeatedly. Botany, quantum 
physics and religion are all considered, sometimes in depth, 
sometimes off the wall, almost always aptly. 

However, the more the book progresses, the more intri¬ 
cate are its themes and development. For sure, everything may 
be random, but the overview is what counts. It is tight indeed. 

The order of the book moves from one winter to the next, 
moving through each season and the changes in biological life 
that accompany them. 

Annie Dillard lives near Tinker Creek, located near Roa¬ 
noke. She has lived there since 1965, and, judging by the evi¬ 
dence of this book, she knows the country well. The animal 
life she observes and writes about are all located near her 
house. She does not live in a wilderness. Neighbors are men¬ 
tioned and the doings of the local children are occasionally 
on the periphery of her outings. 

Nonetheless, the focus of the book is on animals and plants. 
They are the raw material that the writer squats among, 
examines and shows beautifully in all their beauty, savagery 
and gorgeous proliferation. Dillard seems to exult in the fact 
that nature, though it may be cruel, is also a wastrel that 
squanders beauty across the planet and the universe without 
thought or reason. She takes pains to point out to the most 
inbred, confirmed city slicker that beauty is just around the 
corner if he will only look. 

Surrounding this talk of the natural world are questions 
that hover like bees over spilled honey. If a man or woman 
sees so much beauty and has the adeptness, perseverance and 
intelligence to ferret it out, then that person must also ask 
why the beauty is there in the first place. Eden incarnate? 
That answer is too easy for Annie Dillard. She points out 
that one-tenth of the world’s insects are parasites. And if not 
insects, how many more of the world’s creatures feed by 
nature on the rest of the living world for their livelihood? 

Still, it is fascinating, though it be useless, she seems to say. 
I was reminded while reading of the kaleidescopes that chil¬ 
dren play with, useless but providing an ever changing beauty 
that requires only that the child hold it to the light. 

But once the questions start, they don’t stop. If Eden, 
then why Adam? What reason was there, religious or biolog¬ 
ical for this thing called Man? These are hard questions, and 
Annie Dillard does not always provide good answers. 


Better to be in Lady Freedman's Field 

(Conversing with worms) 

The question is not how long 
one man steals breath 
from a purple martin. 

There is a fire on the moon, 

A fire on the sun. 


I knew children who died 
at puberty and waited 
fifty years to 
strap a bier. 

Particularily, I am watching 
powder River gluttony - people hoarding death, 
flashing like stars on the Yucatan. 

I knew, also, a lady who had 
an orgasm every time she breathed. 

And she died anyway. 


There is a fire on the moon, 
A fire 


By Doug Abrams 


Pilgrim at Tinker Creek is not just one more getting-back- 
to-nature book. Its problems are thorny. Intelligent thinking 
is mandatory, along with the snake bite kit, on every foray 
into the woods. More than that, patience is a must. Nature 
doesn’t deal out its secrets like candy from a gum machine. 
Dillard notes that she spent months, even years searching for 
some of the life described in her book. 

Nevertheless, she seems to feel rewarded. How else could 
she write about a long sit with a copperhead on a ledge at 
nightfall without a trace of the heebie jeebies? It’s all re¬ 
counted with a straightforwardness that denotes familiarity 
and respect for the subject and the situation. She is at home 
in her world. 

The book is full of fascinating observations, some that do 
not come off, most that do. Along with that is writing that 
is professional and poetic, beautiful but not flashy. Annie 
Dillard is one of those writers .that fits words to her personali¬ 
ty, delivering a fully realized person, warts and all, on every 
page. 

I’m sure Pilgrim at Tinker Creek will be compared with 
any number of books written by men who had a thing about 
nature. This passage sounds like Thoreau; that one like Emer¬ 
son. In one way, the comparisons will be apt enough, because 
Miss Dillard does write about nature with the eye of a city 
girl. She is not a primitive, but a highly educated woman 
bringing her mind to bear on a familiar subject. 
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Johnathan Nathan 

Father Peter 
lay sleeping death 

in cold that marbled 
his eyes. 

Nathan came 

across that mushed gruel 

and found him there. 

“Mother," he said, 

We must seek the ocean. " 

And two Jews 

on a floating slum 

sparked Lady Freedom's lamp. 

They followed the lark. 

The sun hung 
in the sky 
shadowed against 
the dull horizon. 

They found the larks 
had gone for a tree 
on the Blue Ridge. 

Mother Anne, 
followed, of course. 

Nathan never told 
her she would 
stay in Baltimore 
to speak Yiddish 
to the walls. 

Instead, he found the rails 
ended at some townlike town. 

Nathan was there to serve fifths. 

Sally became his wife, 
her hair dyed 
like a flaming pumpkin. 

Lucky for Sal she was half-deaf 
or she surely would 
have talked herself 
into a sanitarium; 

now she would drive everyone else. 
Nathan, died, fortunately, 

Sal left him contemplating 
murder. 

Albert his son 

found him sleeping death 

in a white lawn chair. 

Sal believes she is still 
in the store. 

The nurses don't tell 
her differently. 

Albert thinks the larks 
have fled 
to Mexico. 

By Doug Abrams 


That subject is one that has teased bigger writers than 
Dillard and produced some of the greatest books ever written: 
How should Man deal with his world, that light and ground 
and air out there that has a way and a means defying the 
knowledge of libraries and classrooms? Not just how to avoid 
snake bite or identify trees and birds, but the whole shootin’ 
match, the universe; Dillard goes for big game. And it must 
be said loudly and clearly that though she goes on her hunt 
armed with none of the big guns of more famous writers 
and comes back quite often with answers that aren’t likely to 
start new religions or turn philosophy on its head, she does 
come back with something special. 

Am I teasing you? Is this just a cute way of saying she 
comes back with the insignificant, the quaint or that which 
no one else wanted? I don’t think so. I think she comes back 
with something no one else could have come back with, some¬ 
thing peculiarly hers that turns out to be something that may 
have been overlooked. 

Annie Dillard embodies the rare combination of youth, 
insight and a wonder born of experience. She is amazed by 
what she sees not because she has never seen it but because 
she understands how truly remarkable is the world around. 

She doesn’t believe that a man can discover the universe in 
his own backyard, but she does seem to think that it s a good 
starting place. At least by doing that, we can learn the tools 
and methods necessary to look at the rest of the universe. 

And if we look long enough, perhaps we will see something. 
Dillard is not beyond including visions in her scheme. A cen¬ 
tral incident in her development that is mentioned several 
times in the narrative concerns an event that most of us would 
refuse to include as standard fare in the normal world. After 
living at the creek for some time and trying to observe her 
surroundings without letting the rational process jump in and 
“make sense of it,” she finally reached a point in time where 
her individuality and her surroundings melted, ran together 
and produced something that her rationality could never have 
attained. At least, and lucky for us, she had the good sense 
to believe in it herself. 

The incident involved a cedar tree, a tree that was part of 
her surroundings, her backyard. One day, she happened to 
glance up at the tree. Shot through with sunlight, the tree 
and its effect totally overcame her. What she saw was not a 
cedar lit by the sun but “the tree with lights in it.” To her 
each cell was alive and glowing at her. It was not a matter for 
the rational mind but for the being to comprehend. 

That is what Annie Dillard seems to be telling us in this 
book. To see the world takes courage, persistence and skill, 
none of which comes over night. To ferret out the good stuff 
takes time. The results may not be pretty. They may be gro¬ 
tesque and savage, but they are reality which must be con¬ 
fronted. And sometimes it lets you in, a moment of union 
when you do belong to the world. 

Pilgrim at Tinker Creek reads like a book of meditations. 
It starts from the most obvious examinations of woods and 
water, and it puts those elements in a different place through 
thought, careful study and inspiration. It is an inspired book. 
It must have taken a great deal of work and thought to create, 
but anyone who reads it cannot help coming away accusing 
himself of keeping his eyes closed on the world too long. 

- M. J. □ 

















STUDENT INTERVIEW: 


LUCIFER 


A Cute Conversation with the Clown Prince of Hell 

By Chris Phillips 


When the majority of the thinking public (defined 
as .2% of the total population according to the latest 
Harris poll) first became aware of the existence of 
Lucifer, it was as the villian in William Peter Blatty's 
novel, The Exorcist. Yet members of the always alert 
underground (defined as 98% of the total population 
according to the latest Harris poll) first knew him as a 
bit of graffito on the stalls of the better quality men's 
Johns. “Go to the Devil" still remains a hip phrase in 
many swinging bistros. But what is the real Lucifer all 
about? Is he only the leader of the “In" crowd, oris 
he something larger than we can imagine? 

To discover some truths about this theological 
Henry Miller, the Student sent out a host of 
interviewers armed with portable cassette recorders. 
Although given succinct instructions as to Lucifer's 
whereabouts by numerous informers (“Go to Hell, 
Fella!"), it was not until the interviewers hit our 
nation's capital that they cornered this elusive and 
mysterious paragon of evil. From his office in the east 
w ing of the White House, Lucifer kindly consented to 
the following interview in return for a few small 
favors. * The interview was conducted for the Student 
by Samuel K. Nein, a rising sophomore who is now 
on display at the St. Louis Zoological Gardens. 


However, the Student cannot, in all good 
conscience, claim that the following interview 
answers all the questions about Lucifer, for he is, as 
he freely admits, as “old as time itself". He has led a 
varied and interesting existence since before mankind 
first read of him as the “Fallen Angel," so christened 
by Michael in the Talmud (defined as a book 
according to the latest Harris poll). Although scorned 
by some and revered by many, this volatile 
personality somehow maintains a veneer of unruffled 
calm. He is also possessed of an outrageous sense of 
humor. When asked, prior to the actual interview, 
how he came to be holding office in the east wing of 
the White House, Lucifer replied with a deadpan 
expression, “I am here because I am." When pressed 
further for an explanation, he slyly admitted that he 
was “Minding the state" until Kissinger got back from 
wherever he went. The Student readily agrees with 
most experts that if Lucifer had not made it big in 
theology, he could have been a smash in vaudeville. 
Such is the whimsy of this enigmatic character that 
he once gave R. M. Nixon a lapel button with the 
inscription,. The Devil Made Me Do It!" 

*(Such an interview is a high mark even for so 
sophisticated a publication as the Student, and thus it 



“Not too many people realize 
that Noah, of the Ark fame, 
was in reality a walleyed pike.” 



“The problem with buttons 
is they always fall off!” 



“I think I’d rather be a purple 
cow than see one!” 
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was necessary that certain conditions be agreed upon 
before the interview could take place. The first 
condition, to which the Student readily agreed , 
consigns each and every student presently enrolled at 
this institution to spend his or her afterlife in Hades 
(defined as that place just beneath the crust of the 
earth according to the latest Harris poll). As for the 
souls of the faculty, the Student was informed by 
Lucifer himself that it was unnecessary to consign 
them unto his keeping in return for the interview as 
they are all “going to Hell in a basket ” anyway. 

The second condition is that the students, faculty, 
and staff of this institution are henceforth required to 
send a competitor to the World Wrist Wrestling 
Championships in Petaluma, California, every year 
until further notice.) 


LUCIFER: I think I’d rather be a purple cow than see 
one. 

STUDENT: Uh . . . that’s very nice, but I haven t 
asked you any questions yet. 

LUCIFER: I realize that. But you must admit that 
you were about to. 

STUDENT: True. 

LUCIFER: You see, I merely anticipated your query 
and answered it before you had a chance to ask it. It 
is a small talent of mine. I happen to know what 
everyone is thinking at all times. 

STUDENT: You mean you are omniscient? I thought 
that talent was reserved for the Almighty alone. 

LUCIFER: Oh, you mean YHWH. It’s true that He 
has that talent on reserve, but I use it more often. 
Largely because He’s so upset with things; people and 
all. He doesn’t even want to know what they are 
thinking anymore, so I use the talent. But enough of 
this prattle. I can see that you have a rather lengthy 
list of questions to ask of me, so let’s get on with it. I 
haven’t got all millenium you know. 

STUDENT: Of course. The first area of inquiry 
concerns your views on the condition of life on this 
planet in these days and times. Would you care to 
comment on that? 

LUCIFER: I think I’d rather be a purple cow than see 
one. 

STUDENT: You’ve already said that. 

LUCIFER: I know, but can I help it if you asked the 
same question? I knew that was going to be your first 


question when I answered it at the beginning of this 
interview. When you asked it again, was I supposed to 
change my answer? Mankind ... a bunch of prunes! 

STUDENT: That’s your answer? “I think I’d rather 
be a purple cow than see one?” That is your opinion 
on the condition of life on this planet? 

LUCIFER: Well, maybe I’d rather see a purple cow 
than be one. I like to keep my options open. 

STUDENT: Very well. The next question to be put 
to you delves into your personal history. I’m sure our 
readers would be most entertained if you could give 
us a short synopsis of your existence with emphasis 
on your relationship to mankind. Would you mind 
giving us such a narrative? 

LUCIFER: Yes, I would mind very much. Who is 
being interviewed here anyway? You tell me that 
your readers would be entertained by such an 
account. Sure, they would be entertained and I would 
be bored to death, if you’ll pardon the expression. 
No, I think I’ll be the one to decide what I want to 
talk about. 

STUDENT: I see . . . 

LUCIFER: I doubt it. Your glasses are on backwards. 
STUDENT: Mr. Lucifer . . . 

LUCIFER: Hey, what’s with this mister stuff? I want 
you to be my friend. Why don’t you call me what all 
my friends call me? 

STUDENT: And that is? 

LUCIFER: Lucy. 

STUDENT: Yes, sir . . . Lucy . . . ma’am . . . uh, I’m 
sorry, but that doesn’t seem to roll off my tongue too 
easily. 

LUCIFER: A marble woldn’t roll off your tongue too 
easily. Cripes! Now, be quiet, or I’ll put your head on 
backwards so your glasses fit. I have decided to relate 
the history of my existence, my relationship with 
YHWH, and our involvement with this planet and its 
people. 

STUDENT: But that’s essentially what I asked you to 
relate some time ago! 

LUCIFER: Have you ever been a wombat? You are 
going to be, you know, it you don’t shut up. Now, 
where was I? Oh yes. Many millenia ago there was 
nothing, just this incredible, inky blackness and two 
beings, me and YHWH, floating around in it, doing 
nothing. This was before I invented pinball, you 
know. 

STUDENT: I’m sure. 
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LUCIFER: Anyway, one day YHWH says to me, 
“Betelgeuse, Lucy, but I’m bored. This floating stuff 
is for the birds!” I replied, “What are birds?” He 
didn’t know. It was something He’d just made up on 
the spot. 

STUDENT: What about that reference to Betelgeuse? 

LUCIFER: Oh, well, YHWH never would swear very 
well. It was the best He could do at the time. 
However, a couple more millenia passed and then He 
decided to start creating things. He is very good at 
creation, you know. He can take a glob of dust and 
hold it in His hand, sing the magic incantation, “Glow 
Little Glowworm,” and the stuff starts to glow. We 
amused ourselves for some time doing this sort of 
thing. At least He did. I eventually got kind of bored 
just floating there watching Him fling this glowing 
stuff all over. 

STUDENT: I suppose this is how stars began. 

LUCIFER: Hey, you’re pretty smart for a wombat. 
Of course they were stars; stars and comets, and a 
couple of MacDonald’s out in Piscis Austrinus. 
Finally, YHWH tired of this and I came up with a 
new kind of thing for us to do. I remember it well. It 
was over lunch one millenium, and we had just 
finished our aperitif when it hit me. 

STUDENT: The idea? 

LUCIFER: No, one of His bloody comets. Bop! 
Right in the back of my head. “Jesus Christ!” I 
shouted. YHWH kind of looked shocked for a second, 
and then He said, “Hey, you know, that’s not a bad 
name for a musical.” 

STUDENT: And you said, “What’s a musical?” right? 

LUCIFER: Keep it up, kid, and you’ll be the only 
wombat on your block with gill slits. 

STUDENT: My apologies. 

LUCIFER: Noted. At any rate, after the comet hit 
me, I turned to YHWH and said, “Why don’t we have 
a contest?” He then complained of a bad back, but I 
went on to explain that it wasn’t to be a physical 
type of contest at all, but rather a contest of wills. At 
this, He perked up because if there is anything YHWH 
likes more than flinging stars around, it is a contest of 
wills. The idea was basically very simple. He was to 
create a stable planet around one of His stars and 
then create animate beings on this planet. He was to 
infuse within these beings the ability to think freely 
a nd independently of either He or I. Of course, we 
could still make our sales pitches to sway these beings 
to His way or to mine. The whole idea was beautiful, 
and we set to work on it that very millenium. 



“You mean all I have to do is sign this and I’ll get my 4.0?” 


STUDENT: Exactly what were the ground rules for 
this contest? 

LUCIFER: Right now I’m going to tell you exactly 
what the ground rules were for this contest. 
Essentially, since all animation, what you call “life”, 
comes from YHWH , it is never used up. When a host 
organism expires, his spirit comes back to YHWH; 
comes back, that is, unless the host organism is a free 
thinking organism. 

STUDENT: Such as man. 

LUCIFER: Yeah, man in general, although I have my 
doubts about you. However, we decided to call 
YHWH’s life force the “soul” in the free-thinking 
organism. Poetic sounding, isn’t it? But, this soul 
could come back to YHWH only if the free thinking 
organism believed YHWH’s sales pitch. If the 
organism expired. In this way YHWY and I could tell 
who was winning the contest. 

STUDENT: I see. Thus we have the beginnings of the 
eternal struggle between good and evil. 

LUCIFER: What good and evil?! Ridiculous! 
Between YHWH and me there are no good things or 
evil things. There are unpleasant things, weird 
sensations, but there is no good, no evil. There simply 
is! We just decided to choose opposite sides of any 
issue to facilitate the contest; to have a basis for our 
sales pitches. It could have been the other way 
around. YHWH could have chosen to represent what I 
have come to represent. He would have too, except 
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He’s such a gentle sort. Only you humans could have 
come up with the dichotomy of good versus evil In 
the eternal reality, there are no such values. There 
simply is. 

STUDENT: You mean there really is no good? No 
evil? 

LUCIFER: You sound disappointed. Let me ask you 
this After what I have told you, do you really feel 
that beings such as YHWH and myself would have 
anything to do with dumb nuts like you if it weren t 
kind of kooky for us to do so? Good and evil are 
meaningless to us. It’s the contest that counts. You 
humans are so very pompous, you know. You are no 
more than warts on YHWH’s behind, yet you itch 
Him the most, and you irritate me also. You make all 
the value judgments for us. No wonder YHWHs 
taking a holiday and hiding out in Argentina under an 
assumed name. 

STUDENT: But God created man, didn’t He? 
LUCIFER: Eventually. First, He had to create a 


LUCIFER: That thing is really beautiful. Amazing. 
Anyway, He then got around to creating this free 
thing organism. And, since YHWH has always had a 
bit of Charlton Heston in Him, He wanted to create 
this free thinking organism in His image. 

STUDENT: So God created man in His image. 

LUCIFER: Close, but that only counts in horseshoes 
and grenades. The truth is that THWH created the 
artichoke in His image because that is what YHWH 
really looks like. But only you humans would hold 
something like that against a fellow. 

STUDENT: An artichoke? God looks like an 
artichoke?? 


STUDENT: Uh, no. 


habitat, a planet. That took a little doing, because 
some were too hot, some too cold, some too big (He 
never did understand gravity), and some were too wet 
or dry. Finally, this planet Earth was made, and it 
was pretty good. Then YHWH set about carving the 
face of the planet, and putting rocks and trees and 
things on it. He really is good at that sort of thing. 
Have you seen His Painted Desert; 



LUCIFER: I think I’m going to give you feathers. 
Okay. I had a chat with YHWH and sort of explained 
to Him that although I was impressed with His ability 
to create life in His image, I rather thought that, 
with all that room down there, He’d do better to 
make the free thinking organism a mobile one. He 
tried but it was tough, even for Him. He’s not 
perfect, you know. He made all sorts of creatures, 
many of which still live on the planet today, until He 
came up with man. So man became the repository of 
the soul and the object of our contest. 

STUDENT: You don’t sound very enthused about 
the contest right now. 

LUCIFER: No, I’m still interested in the contest. I 
was just reminiscing about the early years. YHWH got 
hacked off once about the whole thing and was ready 
to kill off the whole human population. You might 
remember. It was the water-all-over-the-place. 

STUDENT: You mean the Flood. 

LUCIFER: No, I mean water-all-over-the-place. If I 
had meant a flood, I would have said a flood. A flood 
is when a river overflows its banks but 
water-all-over-the-place is when YHWH gets pissed of 
and decides to kill a planet. 

STUDENT: Why was God pis ... uh . .. why was 
God angry with mankind? 

LUCIFER: Almost got you there, wombat. You 

almost said a naughty. That’s called temptation, 
you know. Now, about the water-all-over-the-place. 
YHWH was mad because you humans turned out o 
be such idiots. You are a very testy bunch, you know. 


STUDENT: Tell us about it. 


LUCIFER: Well, in those early years, there weren’t 
too many people. As a matter of fact, in the 
beginning, there were only two, a male and a female. 
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STUDENT: Adam and Eve. 


LUCIFER: Actually, their names were Gertrude and 
Virgil Dortmunder, but what’s in a name? Hives by 
any other name would still itch. The important thing 
is that G. and V. D. did not know anything. YHWH 
had built into them the ability to reproduce, but He 
made it such a disgusting thing to watch that He got 
sick about the whole thing and forgot to tell G. and 
V. D. anything about it. As a result, the whole 
contest would have been scratched right then and 
there because these two rubes would have expired 
with no offspring. Then I entered the picture. 

STUDENT: As a snake. 

LUCIFER: Aw, you saw the movie. Of course, I 
disguised myself as a snake. I’m pretty good at 
disguises, like the one I’m wearing today. But you 
should see YHWH. He’s got this one trick where He 
can turn into three things at the same time. But I 
digress. I disguised myself as a snake and went and 
told Gertrude that if she ate the fruit from this 
specific tree, then she and Virgil could have a hot 
time. She then commented on the fact that she’d 
never seen a talking snake. Gertrude was a very dumb 
broad. But she ate the fruit. I think it was a banana. 
Then she got some ideas, and took another banana 
back to show Virgil. She went up to him and said, in 
her most seductive voice, “Virgil, do you see what 
I’m doing with this banana? Doesn’t it give you any 
ideas?” And Virgil took one look at her and said, 
“Gertrude, are you constipated?” Anyway, things 
tort of took off from there, and, before you could 
catch a falling star and put it in your knapsack, those 
two had begat an entire nation. They were real 
begatting people in those days. They would begat 
under elm trees, behind the schoolhouse, on top of 
the icebox; anywhere and everywhere they could 
begat, they begat. The whole mess made YHWH 
vomit. Have you ever seen a being like YHWH vomit? 

STUDENT: No, I can’t imagine such a thing. It must 
be stupendous. 

LUCIFER: It is. Today you call His vomit the Milky 
Way. But YHWH is a nice guy, you know what I 
mean? So, I went up to Him and tried to straighten 
out the whole thing. We finally agreed that straight 
sex for the purpose of reproduction or as an 
expression of love was not grounds for eternal 
damnation, but that any kinky stuff was. 

STUDENT: Kinky stuff? 

LUCIFER: Yeah, kinky stuff. Like what goes on here 
a t the White House after hours when the Chief 
Executive brings in the three Mexican dames with the 
burros. Wild. Would you like to stay and watch? 


SATURDAY MORNING 

When morning was still grey-black 

I 

opened eyes 

(one at a time.) 

To slide through sheets 
to 

cold bare floor, 

to tiptoe 
Hushed down empty halls 
till 

on Their threshold 

I stood. 

Squinting to make 
out 

sheet-grey 

humps 

Behind the mahogany headboard, 

I 

held my breath 

and glided 

With practiced skill to 
float 

my face 

above the bed 
To stare their sleeping faces 
to 

some sense 

of the dream- 
Country where they lived. 

They 

knew me not 

so I 

Slithered out the screen door 
with 

a clatter 

to hold 

A solid, wriggling body of 
warm 

red fur and 

curly ears 

Who wet my face with 
soft 

dog kisses. 

We rolled 
Down the hill as the red 
sun 

smiled over treetops 

and shrunk 

To yellow in the sky. 

Then 

we ran back to 

floating bananas 
And cornflakes that sat soggy 
Be¬ 
hind in 

the bowl 
We were art critics; 
we 

raved the 

TV test pattern. 

By Judy Haughee 
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“Let the Official Record show that we sighted a new class 
of Soviet submarine. ” 


STUDENT: No, thank you. I have to get back to 
Winston-Salem. 

LUCIFER: What’s the matter? Can’t you make up 
your mind? You have to get back to Winstons or to 
Salems, but you can’t get back to both. Personally, I 
prefer Camels. 

STUDENT: You don’t understand. Winston-Salem is 
a town in North Carolina. The university is located 
there. 

LUCIFER: Of course it is. May I ask you how one 
manages to go to school in a cigarette carton? Or 
would you rather have another question? 

STUDENT: I’d rather hear about the 

water-all-over-the-place. 

LUCIFER: Kid, I think I’m going to rob you of your 
sanity. I would, except that I’ve never gone in for 
penny-ante stuff. Okay. You want to hear more 
about the water-all-over-the-place. Well, after all those 
folks got tired out from all that begatting, there was a 
whole nation of them. And in those days, a nation 
was people with folks of all colors and languages. You 
see, they were having such a good time begetting, 
they had no time for prejudice or anything else. 
Everybody got along with everybody else, and I mean 
that literally. But when the begatting fever left them, 
they started to think about being different from 
others. And when people start thinking about how 
they are different from others, they naturally start 
thinking about how much better they are than others. 


They get uppity. This irked YHWH to no end, and He 
decided to erradicate the whole lot of them by having 
water-all-over-the-place. Luckily, I knew this one guy 
who was semi-intelligent. I mean he had his head 
together for those times, so I got him to build this big 
boat so that the world could ride out the 
water-all-over-the-place until YHWH cooled off. 

STUDENT: That would be Noah of the Ark fame. 

LUCIFER: No, not really. The guy’s name was Pop 
Weaselstein. Noah was not even human. Not too 
many people realize that Noah, of the Ark fame, was 
in reality a walleyed pike. 

STUDENT: Noah was a walleyed pike?? 

LUCIFER: See, I told you not too many people 
knew that. 

STUDENT: But how is it that the Bible recounts that 
Noah was a real person? 

LUCIFER: Well, you’ve got to understand a couple 
of things. First, the Bible was written in longhand. 
They didn’t have offset presses in those days. And 
Noah is a much easier name to write than Pop 
Weaselstein. The second thing you have to realize is 
that YHWH commissioned those guys to write the 
Bible, and, seeing as He is such a proud being, He 
didn’t want them to give credit to my guy, Pop 
Weaselstein, for saving humanity. This was after He’d 
had what you call your change of heart, you 
understand, except that YHWH doesn’t have a heart, 
per se. He does have some nice annual rings, though. 
But besides, another reason why Pop Weaselstein 
might not have gotten the proper credit is because 
YHWH is kind of nearsighted. Artichokes can’t see all 
that well, don’t you know, and it is conceivable that a 
walleyed pike named Noah might have been mistaken 
for Pop Weaselstein when YHWH told those guys to 
write the Bible. The point is that you can’t always 
believe everything you read. 

STUDENT: Including this interview. 

LUCIFER: Cute. Cute. Keep it up and you are going 
to be the only feathered wombat in history with gill 
slits and a trundle bed for a rear end. No, the greatest 
thing to remember is that it was I who saved 
humanity through Pop Weaselstein and not YHWH. 

STUDENT: So you saved humanity from the 
water-all-over-the-place. Then why don’t you get the 
credit? 

LUCIFER: I’ve had a bad press. But don’t get me 
wrong. I’m not bitter about never getting anything 
good written about me. But at least you’d think 
somebody would remember me on my birthday. 
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STUDENT: And when is that? 

LUCIFER: December 25th. 

STUDENT: December 25th!!! But that’s . . . 

LUCIFER: I know, I know. I told you I’ve had a bad 
press. I just thought I’d mention it. 

STUDENT: This is fascinating. But let me ask you 
how the contest is going now. 

LUCIFER: Okay. 

STUDENT: Okay what? 

LUCIFER: Okay, ask me how the contest is going 
now. 

STUDENT: Right. How is the contest going now? 

LUCIFER: Okay. 

STUDENT: 

LUCIFER: You want me to elaborate on that a little? 
STUDENT: If you please. 

LUCIFER: Sure. The contest is going very well for 
me, and for YHWH. Presently, He has a slight lead in 
total souls collected, but I’m closing the gap fast. Of 
course, He did cheat a little. 

STUDENT: God cheated??? 

LUCIFER: I told you YHWH’s not perfect, yeah, He 
cheated a bit, but not until I got in the first licks. 
You see, we were running neck and neck in the 
contest and then I invented society with its cities and 
slums and gas rationing and everything. I also 
invented Perle Mesta, but that’s another tale 
altogether. Anyway, YHWH saw what I had done, 
how I had cooped up everyone and was giving sales 
pitches to mass audiences, so He came up with the 
idea of the Church. He even put it in His name and 
made it tax-free, and I hadn’t even invented taxes yet. 
It was a beautiful move and He pulled away in the 
contest, collecting souls right and left. I got a little bit 
even when I invented the state with governments and 
politicians and generals and all. And of course, 
everyone is cognizant of the turmoil between church 
and state over the centuries. 

STUDENT: You invented government?? 

LUCIFER: What a silly question. Can you honestly 
sit in that chair in this building in this country in 
these times and tell me you doubt that government is 
the work of the Devil? Hoo-boy! And I thought 
Charlemagne was dumb! 


STUDENT: Again I apologize. I am only human you 
know. 

LUCIFER: A fact I’ll overlook when your taxes are 
due. Now, where was I? 

STUDENT: You were discussing the status of the con¬ 
test. 

LUCIFER: Right. As of now, things are evening up. 
Estimates show YHWH with approximately 47% of 
the population in His hip flask right now, while I have 
an additional 47%. There are about 19% undecided, 
and they are mostly students. 

STUDENT: But that adds up to more than 100%! 

LUCIFER: Yeah, well, there Eire more people than 
you think. Look, I’m getting tired. Do you have any 
more questions to ask me? 

STUDENT: I don’t know what else I could ask. Do 
you know anything about football; 

LUCIFER: I think I’m going to put your eyes in 
backwards so you can see how empty your head is up 
there. 

STUDENT: I get the hint. Are there any other 
comments you would like to leave with our readers 
before we hang it up? 

LUCIFER: Yes. I would like to remind everyone to 
mail Christmas packages early, eat an apple every day, 
don’t forget to take out the trash, keep the ball low, 
and return the lawnmower you borrowed last spring. 
I would also like to express my sincere condolences 
to any of your readers who still use buttons. 

STUDENT: Buttons? Why buttons? 

LUCIFER: What do you mean, “Why buttons?” 
Simply because the problem with buttons is they 
always fall off. 

STUDENT: Do you have a solution? 

LUCIFER: Certainly. Windmills. People should use 
windmills instead of buttons. You never hear of 
anyone having windmills fall off his shirt, do you? 

STUDENT: Uh . . . no. 

LUCIFER: I rest my case. 

STUDENT: Ah . . . yeah. Well, Mr. Lucifer, I think I 
would like to thank you for the interview. I mean, 
thank you for the interview, I think. 

LUCIFER: You’re welcome, I’m sure. □ 
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FOOTBALL ACCORDING 
TO MILLS 

A Profile of Chuck Mills 

By Tom Phillips 


“Instruct me, Master and most Noble Sir,” I prayed 
him then, “better to understand the perfect creed 
that conquers every error...” 

—Dante, Canto IV, The Inferno 

“I think football can be a course in applied religion.” 

Chuck Mills 

“If you want to look at my feet, say so, but don’t be a 
God-damned sneak about it.” 

—Seymour, in “A Perfect Day for Bananafish,” 
Salinger 


Football coaches have a tough time of it these days. 
The inclination is to pass them off as slobbering old 
jocks seeking to recreate lost visions of personal 
grandeur. You are either a winner or a loser, a hero or a 
scapegoat. You cultivate the precision of a Don Shula, 
the intensity of a Woody Hayes, or the awesome 
association with winning of a Bear Bryant. If you 
don’t, you had better come up with your own gimmick, 
or you and your team and your school will get buried in 
the back pages of Football Weekly, next*to the body¬ 
building ads. 

Coaches probably suffer too from severe neuroses, 
the result of the ’win-at’all-cost’ reality in all levels of 
sports today. The normal distinctions between fact 
and fantasy lose their crispness, and the dream of 
Grantland trophies and post-season bowls dance in 
the head. Such dreams loom larger than preparation 
for next Saturday’s game, or spring recruitment, or 
perfecting the halfback option, and the result is a Don 
Quixote who lacks good sense or humor. 

Student: Coach Mills, your first season would have to 
be considered mediocre at best. 

Mills: No, it was a disaster. 

Chuck Mills does not dream of Grantland trophies, 
those four-hundred pound globes with cherubs, sym¬ 
bolic of national supremacy in collegiate football. He 
probably rarely even dreams about an Atlantic Coast 


Conference championship, at least not for the present. 
Rather, he is likely to spend weeks working with a 
player’s passing game, a position he can fill, a play he 
thinks might work. At the very least, he is a 
methodical man, though not necessarily patient. He is 
very conscious of his position at a school not known 
tremendously as a football power, at a school which 
sometimes, in spite of itself, plays Hide and Seek with 
its football coaches. There are both obvious and subtle 
things to be overcome. 

“The biggest disadvantage we face (in recruiting) is 
that our football history is very poor. Only time and 
success will change it. Kids that are really good foot¬ 
ball players, that a lot of schools are after, use the (idea 
of school history) as an effective weapon. They say, 
’Well, they haven’t won there, they don’t win.’ Winning 
depends on the kid, not the school.” 

Indeed, winning is not everything for Chuck Mills. 
He is quick to point out that the late Vince Lombardi 
misquoted an older saying when he popularized his 
famous “winning isn’t everything, it’s the only thing. 
The original stated that “the effort to win isn’t 
everything, it’s the only thing.” Mills acknowledges 
the limitations in what he can do to create the proper 
effort, and bring the right kind of student-athlete to 
Wake Forest. Yet he feels he has a definite drawing 
card in Wake Forest itself. 
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“We have something special to offer the prospective 
player. I think Wake Forest’s reputation as a fine un¬ 
iversity is deserved. Certainly there are a lot of great 
football players that we can’t even say hello to, 
because we’re not a Big Eight school. And there are a 
number of good players who could get in here who 
aren’t interested in this type of education. So we don’t 
waste time with kids that couldn’t get in, no matter 
how good they are. I think that Wake represents a 
college campus, and there are just not a lot of college 
campuses in major college athletics. They’re just big 
old huge things, while at least here there is a certain 
identity. It looks like you think a college should look, 
and that’s impressive to a kid.” 

While Mills enjoys the positive impressions Wake 
Forest can give a college prospect, he is also aware of 
some of the problems within the college, problems in¬ 
herent in the creation of a winning program at a small, 
liberal arts college. The time of awkward protest has 
passed, but the differing opinions persist and even 
maintain a kind of pressure on the value, rather than 
productivity, of such a program. 

“This business of college football is a business 
where there is only one measure, and that is winning. 
It’s probably too much a business and not enough a 
sport. Yet, I don’t think you’re going to change it, 
because life is sort of serious and football is serious. 
I’m aware of some of the apprehensions some quarters 
have about athletics, and that’s disturbing. If 
someone’s apprehensive about chemistry, I imagine 
that the chemistry professors would be concerned. 
Overall, I think the University wants a good athletic 
program; our size just makes the apprehension much 
more vociferous. Yet I don’t know why or where or 
how there has to be this underlying fear that if you’re 
good in athletics you’ve qualified your academic 
program. It seems to me that if we’re a University that 
strives for respect in one area, we should strive for 
respect in all areas.” 

Respect is hard to build, perhaps, but expectancy is 
not. The basketball coaching staff has now created a 
feeling of expectancy, of winning, which has sustained 
support and perpetuated spirit. The tradition, too, is 
there, much more apparent. So Mills finds his program 
at the point of having to create first the expectancy and 
then the big results. As witnessed by the past season, 
it takes time and planning. Mills knows that it takes a 
certain sensitivity, an understanding of the Wake 
Forest athlete. It is to that reference that he looks to lay 
the groundwork. 

“We felt that our kids, all things considered, did as 
w ell as they could (this past season). About the 
middle of the season they gave up the idea of winning; 
they didn’t fight like hell. But they didn’t quit; they 
didn’t throw it in. We inherited juniors and seniors 
who were pretty decent kids. After three coaches in 
three years, though, if I were a junior or senior my at¬ 
titude would have been one of ‘here we go again.’ I 
think that if I had been them, I would have said, ‘I’ve, 
got my scholarship, I’m going to ride the storm and get 



out of here, and not be very enthusiastic.’ We all want 
something to attach ourselves to, but they had no 
security because every year they had to start all over 
again. 

“When we lose, then, I want a kid to feel bad after the 
game, I want him to feel bad on Sunday, and then Mon¬ 
day we’ve got to get going again. That’s what you hope 
to convey to the players. This is one of the intangible 
lessons that exist in athletics. You learn to try, fail, 
and start again. Failure is a part of the lesson. 

“Some kids are more serious about football than 
others—the kids at Wake Forest have different at¬ 
titudes because they have different goals. At a lot of 
schools, kids get their degrees, but football is their 
motivating force. So that when someone attacks foot¬ 
ball or a player, they are tirading against the player 
personally, although they may not see it as that. The 
kid that plays football or the guy that writes is usually 
dedicated to what he’s doing. To a kid involved in 
athletics, it can be the strongest motivation for him. It 
shouldn’t be the only force, but that may be what 
motivates all other goals. So it becomes the biggest 
force, the biggest ego factor. Kids in high school and 
college even give up sex for football, and that’s got to 
be a helluva force.” 

A problem which Mills sees surfacing occasionally 
is the suggestion by some that an inequity exists in the 
special privileges afforded the student athletes, es- 
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pecially football players. He responds to such 
allegations with an intensity and candor denoting 
strong feelings on the subject. His answers are con¬ 
tained within his notion of a complete program reflec¬ 
ting a University in search of "respect in all areas.” 

"I question the idea that everything has to be the 
same. Whether we should have major college athletics 
as we know them in this country is a moot point. We do 
have them; that’s the realism of it. Now, in a nine- 
month period, a football player is probably working at 
football six months out the year. If we want to serve 
the individual kid, then I really think something 
should be done for him. I’m not talking about qualify¬ 
ing our standards, or giving special courses or grades. 
But a kid during football season is carrying a full load 
of courses plus putting in damn near forty hours a 
week. And he goes out on to the field where people are 
looking (at him). No matter how anyone feels about it, 
it’s in the papers all over the country whether we win 
or lose. 

“I don’t know what is special for the athlete at Wake 
Forest. People are very particular to say that he isn’t 
special; yet if we care for the kid, maybe he should get 
some special attention, in the time commitments that 
he has to make. We’re giving him a scholarship to play 


football. Now somewhere in somebody’s mind we 
have to think: Why do we give that scholarship? It 
must be for the public relations of the University as 
much as anything else. So therefore he’s an agent of 
this University, and if you’re talking about the time he 
puts in (he’s underpaid, although this is of course 
made up by the education he receives), then shouldn’t 
we hope that the agency be successful?” 

Chuck Mills is his program’s biggest booster, 
defender, and interpreter. In one sense he has to be; 
yet, in another sense, he wants to be. He enjoys foot¬ 
ball. He has become equally adroit in the locker room 
and at alumni parties, which he accepts as the basis for 
the program’s future. 

"We don’t have big gate receipts, not enough to sup¬ 
port an entire program. So we have to rely on our alum¬ 
ni and friends. In this way we aren t taking money 
from the University; if we didn’t have football, alumni 
money would not go into the University. As far as my 
own college is concerned, I don’t give much, but I give a 
certain amount a year specifically for athletic 
scholarships. When they stop giving those 
scholarships I’ll stop giving money. That’s my special 
interest, just as the library or medical school or fine 
arts center is to somebody else. But I think this is one 
area in which we can defend ourselves, because we 
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aren’t taking money from the University. The money 
that the Alumni and Deacon Clubs contribute, that’s 
like buying a car. The gate receipts are the gas and 
maintenance that make the car run.” 

Because Mills faces the task of reconstruction, or 
perhaps basic construction, and because it is a job to 
which he is totally dedicated, he finds little time to do 
anything but think football. He admits that he has no 
other major hobbies. His main concern is w'ith his 
players and their welfare. He doesn’t “eat, sleep, and 
drink football,” but neither does he shy away from a 
demanding job in a demanding time. His job and his 
life are the same thing. 

“Football is the dominant force in my life. I think 
about what we are trying to do, what the players are 
getting out of it, how you measure success in such 
terms. For example, the Japanese invited us over not 
because they expected to win, but because they 
wanted to watch us play and learn from us. Here you 
had kids from two different countries who couldn’t 
speak the same language, and yet within twenty 
minutes they were communicating. I think pride in 
football was the starting point. They had great respect 
and affection for each other. So there are things much 
more important than winning.” 

For Mills, those “more important” things come 
through readily, and give him a kind of detached 
warmth that further runs contrary to the stereotype of 
what a college coach should be. He also has another 
side, a humorous side. 

On the difference between professional and college 
football: 

“In pro football, when you design a play, say a pass 
play, you’re sure of three things: the quarterback can 
throw it, the receiver can catch it, and they then can 
protect him. In college, you can start out with the same 
premise, but there are variances. You’re not sure of 
those things.” 

On national politics: 

“They need some football coaches in Washington. If 
Nixon had a bunch of football coaches, they wouldn’t 
be in the mess they’re in now.” 

Mills is a curiously accessible man. He shows a sen¬ 
sitivity to much around him beyond the world of foot¬ 
ball, from human relations to pollution control. He 
might be seen as a pragmatist, except that a certain 
confidence (if not optimism) comes through. It is the 
kind that can affect others, despite losing seasons. 

He plans to be here for some time now (“I’m too mad 
to leave now”) and expects the next season, at least in 
quality of play, to be much improved over the last one. 
Wake Forest’s football future seemed on the brink of 
extinction one year ago; today those depths are fading 
memory. Chuck Mills, a man who sees the conflict on 
the football field with the eyes of a precocious child 
who can’t contain his enthusiasm, has come to Wake 
Forest with a “perfect creed” which, in time, may con¬ 
quer many errors. It sits on a banner in his office win¬ 
dow, behind his desk, and it reads: 

“Spirit Dominates Technique” □ 










JAPAN UNDER GLASS 


Photographer Hobart Jones travelled to Japan with the Wake Forest 
football team during Winter Term, 1974. In addition to gathering photo¬ 
graphs of the team both on and off the field, his project was to capture 
what the team and coaches saw and felt in the Orient. Jones reports that, 
“while the common attractions of Japan were very interesting , it was the 
unusual, the uncommon which caught my eye. Usual people in unusual 
places; the eclectic architecture; the scenery of Osaka and even Anchorage. 

I sensed a very strange country, with busy people devoid of expression and 
ghttering shopping centers which bordered on tinsel. It was a beautiful 
country, a very wonderful place, and yet what I felt with my camera was a 
country trying to cope with its change from Eastern doormat to Western 
economic contender. It is something impossible to verbalize, perhaps more 
easily said on film.” 
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Department store on the Ginza, Tokyo 


Subway exit on the Ginza, Tokyo. 
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A street in Osaka. 


The Golden Pavilion, Kyoto. 


Boy and kite in Osaka. 
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Dawn at Anchorage, 




















COVERING THE CAMPUS LIKE THE PLAGUE 




the nose knows 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Dear Nose, 

I am now in my twilight years after rais¬ 
ing five children and making a good comfor¬ 
table home for my dear husband for 30 
years. Now being a widow, I found my life 
empty and cheerless until I bought a copy 
of your March issue and read about the 
Senior Sitizens Swinging Singles Society and 
realized that there is a branch club in my 
own city! SSSSS has changed my whole life. 

I have been invited to 25 funerals since my 
initiation and I look forward to many more. 

I have never been so busy or so popular. 
Thank-you for your wonderful magazine. 

Mrs. Frieda Strangelove 
Fritters, Alabama 

Dear Nose, 

I just want to thank you for the inspir¬ 
ing article in February's issue, "Mother A- 
bandons Three Children to Raise Litter of 
Orphan Kittens." Mrs. R's courage in this 
crisis should be an inspiration to humane hu¬ 
mans everywhere. I, too, have walked that 
lonely road of sacrifice, and I'm sure that 
as Mrs. R. watches her cute kittens turn 
into handsome cats she will know in her 
heart that no struggle could be more re¬ 
warding! 

Betty Jane Getty 
Rome, Italy 
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Dear Nose, 

After reading your article on "What 
Jackie Says About Ari in Those Girl-to-Girl 
Talks," I was shocked and offended to say 
the least. It is common knowledge that she 
married him for his money only, so why 
bore us with stupid stuff about her "sup¬ 
posed” devotion. Why not give us more im¬ 
portant news? Are Liz and Dick really going 
to stay together? Are Sonny and Cher split 
for good? Please do your job and report, 
not gossip! 

Maria Callas 
New York City 

Dear Beautiful People, 

My poor dear sister is an invalid and sel¬ 
dom gets out-of-doors. For her 86th birth¬ 
day I gave her a lifetime subscription to The 
Nose, and in just the past few months a won¬ 
derful-change has come over her. She laughs! 
She not only laughs, she guffaws! She goes 
on for hours, just sitting in her room crack¬ 
ing up. She has even started a Nose scrap¬ 
book, but instead of cutting the pictures and 
articles out, she shreds up the entire maga¬ 
zine and then tries to piece it back together 
again. Sometimes she even chews the front 
page. She is as happy as a child again, and I 
have you to thank. 

Fanny Bottoms 
San Fransisco 


Dear Nosey, 

We don't got none lokle newspaper here 
in Mush, and I ain't figgered yit how to find 
nothing in that New York high-fluttin' gar¬ 
bage. Yer paper's got more GUD newsmen 
thin I ever seed. I love lookin at the pitchers 
and followin' the lines of print. I got a com¬ 
plaint, tho. How come no more foldouts? 
Yu no, nudies? I'm gettin' on in years and 
could use al little peek now and thin. 
Thank y'all whole lot. 

David Donald Cramp 
Mush, Mizurah 


Dear Nose, 

The letters and contributions have been 
pouring in ever since you published the arti¬ 
cle about my little Sammy's plastic surgery. 
It warms my heart to know that so many 
people care. Sammy looks and acts more and 
more like his old self every day. Just last 
week he bit the very garbageman who kicked 
his face in just 12 years ago. I am thrilled to 
say that the dental work has been a huge 
success (he does a very cute imitation of a 
sabre-toothed tiger), and the hair and whis¬ 
ker transplants to Sammy's face have made 
the scars barely noticeable. Thanks to every¬ 
one for making this restoration possible. 

Mrs. Edith Knickerbocker 
Peoria Heights, Illinois 


■ 


VICE-PRESIDENT SEEN 
PICKING UP WOMAN 
AT LOCAL RETAIL STORE 

Vice-President for Business and Fi¬ 
nance Gene T. Lucas was seen trying 
to pick up a woman in The Shop of 
John Simmons, a local retail store spe¬ 
cializing in curios and odd-size junk. 

Junior Marsha Wichtenstein, from 
Pomona Park, Calif., was shopping for 
a shower gift when she “saw Mr. Lu¬ 
cas come in, all in a huff, and grab 
this woman by the arm and start to 
usher her out the door. I don’t think 
he knew I was there. As I hid behind 
a stack of dried flowers I heard the 
woman say, ‘I can’t leave now, I’m on 
my lunch break,’ and with that Mr. 
Lucas rushed out of the store. He 
came back in a few minutes with a 
Big Mac and fries. It was obvious to 
me that they knew each other inti¬ 
mately.” 

The Nose could not find any furth¬ 
er information, although the manager 
of the store, who asked not to be 
named, said that he had seen Lucas 


come in repeatedly. He has not ques¬ 
tioned the woman, whom he referred 
to as “Willie,” about the incident or 
the relationship. When asked about the 
reports, Mr. Lucas made himself un¬ 
available for comment. 


MUSIC PROFESSOR HITS 
STUDENT WITH STICK 

Miss Amy Huber, a student at Wake 
Forest University, is recuperating in a 
local hospital after being hit by a stick 
from the hand of a Professor. She was 
playing xylophone at the time of the 
mishap. 

Miss Huber, who suffered multiple 
traumatic scratches, is reported to be 
in very good condition, although some¬ 
what unhappy. The offending stick in 
the case flew from the hand of Amy’s 
father, Dr. Calvin Huber, while he was 
directing the Wake Forest Wind En¬ 
semble. 

“I am most distressed by the inci¬ 
dent,” Huber is alleged to have said. 
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Co-ed Reveals 

I AM WITH PROVOST 
WILSON'S CHILD 

Betty Jo BonBon revealed to report¬ 
ers today that it was “fun” to be with 
Dr. Wilson’s child. The scandal of the 
century at this Southern Baptist insti¬ 
tution apparently has changed the girl 
little. As Betty explains: 

“Every once in a while I’ll get a call 
from Dr. Wilson or Mrs. Wilson. I take 
care of their little one when they go on 
trips, to meetings and parties, or to 
games. They’re very nice. They give 
me free use of the telephone and ice 
box, and I put the kid to bed very 
early so that I can watch television. 
The Wilsons are very nice people and 
it’s fun to be with their child, too, be¬ 
cause he is only six months old and al¬ 
ready he’s reading Plato, Blake, and 
Batman.” 

When asked to comment further on 
her unabashed scruplessness, Betty re¬ 
plied, “Oh, I just love it. They pay 
$2.50 an hour!” 

DOG OF THE MONTH 

Our Dog of the Month photo was sent 
in by Mrs. Vlad "Ophelia” Blume from 
Kernersville, N. C. It is her own little puppy 
"Cupid." States Mrs. Blume: "Cupid came 
up to me one day as I was hanging the wash, 
and started talking English as though he 
were possessed. Well I knew that Vlad 
wouldn't believe a word of it, so I got a 
leash on him and ran for my Instamatic. 
Of course, Vlad still doesn't believe me, 
but maybe he'll believe the $30,000 check I 
got from The Nose for winning the Foto 
of the Month Award." 



THOUGHTS OF 
WISDOM 
FOR THIS DAY 

If you begin each day with a prayer 
and a Hot Toddy, you’ll end it with 
a clear conscience and a foggy head. 
Go and visit a sick person. People will 
speak kindly of you. 

Help a person to stop smoking, then 
offer him a cigarette. It will make him 
a better person and give you a few 
good laughs. 


PSYCHOLOGY PROFESSORS 
COMPLETE SURVEY 

Faculty members of the Wake For¬ 
est Psychology Department are unani¬ 
mous in their desire for warm, soft, 
cuddly things close to the body, a 
recent survey shows. Members of the 
senior class administered the survey 
testing to members of the faculty in 
Wait Chapel last Thursday morning at 
2 a.m. The test is designed to measure 
personality and character. 

An amazing 89% said that they 
feared to tread in deep, choppy water 
for a long time, while an additional 
93% admitted that they eat after going 
to bed. When asked to rate the Wake 
Forest Psychology Department on a 
qualitative basis, 34% marked “excel¬ 
lent,” 42% marked “fair,” and 24% 
marked “insufficient information to 
answer question.” Approximately 2% 
of the professors were caught making 
designs with their answer sheet, and 
Dr. Bullard will now have to make the 
test up again next Thursday. 

When asked by this reporter what 
significance the tests have for the col¬ 
lege, senior class President Carl Young 
said, “We will keep this data for thirty- 
three years and then have a party. 
They did it last year, and I was expec¬ 
ted to keep up the tradition. Person¬ 
ally, I’m surprised the faculty didn’t 
realize that it was all a big joke. We 
knew they were a bunch of schizo¬ 
phrenics anyway, without their having 
to prove it.” 


Expert Says 

YOUR HOROSCOPE 
DEMANDS 

TAURUS (April 20 - May 20): Ignore 
last month’s horoscope if it’s not too 
late. If it is, contact the free clinic as 
soon as possible. 

GEMINI (May 21 - June 20): You 
will receive a new job offer in the 2nd 
floor men’s room in Tribble Hall. 
CANCER (June 21 - July 22): Have 
you given much thought to caskets 
lately? 

LEO (July 23 - August 22): You will 
be approached by a tall dark stranger 
and asked to join the Afro-American 
Society. 

VIRGO (August 23 - Sept. 22): Keep 
eating those grapefruit and reading the 
Spiderman comic books, and the itch¬ 
ing will go away. 

LIBRA (Sept. 23 - Oct. 23): Your 
QPR will drop drastically, but you will 
inherent 100,000 splitting shares of 
Standard Oil. 

SCORPIO (Oct. - Nov. 22): You will 
meet the girl you will someday marry 
if you can stay in the K & W Cafeteria 
until closing. 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 23 - Dec. 21): 
Your girlfriend runs off with a Lamda 
Chi -- join the Dominican Order and 
sell door-to-door in the summer. 
CAPRICORN (Dec. 22 - Jan. 19): 
Your feet will be asleep for three and a 
half years. 

AQUARIUS (Jan. 20 - Feb. 19): You 
will find a bumble bee in your cherry- 
vanilla ice cream cone at Blackwelder’s. 
PISCES (Feb. 20 - March 20): Beware 
of urges to step in front of speeding 
Mack trucks, or jump into empty 
swimming pools. 

ARIES (March 21 - April 19): Don’t 
bother going to the Post Office any¬ 
more, especially on Tuesday and Sat¬ 
urday nights. 


PROFESSOR'S WIFE GIVES 
BIRTH TO FIVE 

Mrs. John Carter, wife of English 
Professor John Carter, has given birth 
to five children. All are alive and doing 
well. When contacted for comment, 
Carter commented, “No comment.” 

The children are: John Junior, 23; 
Mary Josephine, 20; Elijah Tristram, 
17; Beth, 15; and Heathcliffe, 2. 
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Riches To Rags 

SUCCESSFUL FEED AND 
GRAIN EXECUTIVE GIVES 
UP MONEY TO DEVOTE 
LIFE TO TEACHING 

As a kid, growing up in war-torn 
Macon, Georgia, Bill Moss knew pover¬ 
ty. As the youngest of two children, he 
was always last in line for scraps of 
food. But mostly, he remembered the 
farmers, the men who sweated and 
toiled day in and day out, eeking out 
meager livings from the obstinate land. 
He told himself that one day, if he 
could, he would help them out. 

Bill’s chance didn’t come until after 
his years at Davidson College, where 
he majored in English but spent many 
hours in the Davidson County Agri¬ 
culture Building library, “soaking up 
the impressive feel of earth,” he says. 
After graduation from college, Bill 
went and offered his services, and his 
already impressive agricultural exper¬ 
tise, to the Southern Association of 
Hog and Beef Suppliers. The organi¬ 
zation put him in charge of their 
monthly magazine, and circulation and 
advertising revenue increased tenfold 
within the space of a year. Bill was 
headed for Madison Avenue or even 
the Chicago Soybean Market. 

But then, quite suddenly, some¬ 
thing changed in Bill. As his wife put 
it, “something hit Bill like a ton of 
hogfat. He came home from work one 
day, just as we were about to move 
into a very fashionable section of 
Kernersville, and told me that we were 
moving, that he was quitting his job. I 
asked him why, but he refused to tell 
me. He was very upset. I made the 
mistake of putting pork chops on his 
dinner plate, and he ran out of the 
house and didn’t come back until three 
years and one Master’s Degree later. 
We’re very happy now.” 

As Moss himself put it, “I got to 
the point where the money meant 
nothing. Why work, only for self-im¬ 
portance and the prestige that comes 
with such a job, when there are so 
many more important things to do in 
society? I just couldn’t rationalize it 
to myself anymore. I went back to 
school, with the thought of learning 
about great literature and then helping 
others learn that literature. Now I go 
home at night, after a hard day of 


Administrator Says 

I WAS PAID $5,000 A YEAR 
TO KEEP STUDENTS 
OFF DEAN'S LIST 

"I prefer to remain anonymous to pro¬ 
tect myself from the Old Gold and Black/' 
smiled the nervous man as we entered the 
small coat closet in Reynolda Hall. It was 
only in this secret hide-out that Mr. "X” 
agreed to spill the entire can of worms. By 
the light of a dangling bulb and through re¬ 
lentless pursuit by a Nose snoop, he began 
to tell the whole scandalous story. 

"The rumors are true -- all of them. Yes, 
we make an effort to lower students' QPR’s- 
even flunk when possible -- but. . . " At 
this point the man tore off a pair of dark 
glasses and weeped openly. "But, you have 
to realize that it's for the good of the school 
and the students. They don't want to chea¬ 
pen a degree because 42% of our students 
make Dean's list. And the administration 
doesn't want to be the laughing stock of the 
South." 

He buried his bleached face in trembling 
hands. "It was I who went to the faculty, 
who coerced them into flunking a set num¬ 
ber of students and being tough on grading. 

I used the tactic that the teacher would look 
crip if he didn't. It worked, beautifully, 
until ..." 

"You may try to pass judgement on me, 
but let me tell you that a day will come 
when every student will thank me. Without 
me, the job market would be flooded with 
honor graduates, all of them over-qualified 
for clerical work and construction. A Sum- 
ma Cum Laude from this school wouldn't 
be worth the sheepskin it was printed orf! 
But I didn't do it for the money, believe me. 
You gotta believe me! Somebody has to do 
the dirty work for the honor of Wake For¬ 
est." 

We soon left the closet, the man in tears 
and I with my story. He stopped me before 
we parted ways. We talked on. Where, I 
asked him, did he get his college degree? 
"Wake Forest, of course. Do you know I 
missed graduating Cum Laude by 'A of a 
point?! I had it in the bag, but some damn 
English teacher gave me a B when I 
should've had an A. I never did get a straight 
answer out of him." 


trying to teach Yeats to blockheads, 
and I know that I did what I had to 
do at the time.” 

When asked if he ever regretted his 
decision, a tired, dedicated profession¬ 
al like Bill Moss responds, “Yes, all 
the time. Wouldn’t you regret leaving 
a $320,000 job for Wake Forest?” 


WE ARE LOOKING FOR 
PEOPLE WHO WRITE GOOD 

We, the charter members of the Ernie 
Pyle Writer's Cramp, would like to invite 
you to learn how to write and make thou¬ 
sands of dollars in your spare time. If you 
know your alphabet soup, then you, too, 
can become famous like we. All of us have 
served penance in the original Ernie Pyle 
Writer's Cramp, held at Pink Mountain, N. 
C., which is not far from Kernersville. 

Do you have interesting story ideas 
which you have trouble committing to pa¬ 
per? Can you not think of words like 
"good," "little," and "sweet" when such 
complex word forms are required? We can 
help. Graduates of our school have stories 
on the market within six-months of course 
completion, oftentimes contributing their 
talent and increasing their pocket books in 
such tabloids as Harper's, Annual Physics, 
Medical Digest, and Circulation News. 

We were directly responsible for the ca¬ 
reers of Hemingway, Camus, Graham 
Greene, and James Dickey. When Kurt Von- 
negut, Jr., came to us, he was a Bible sales¬ 
man in Idaho. When James Joyce came to 
us, he was an ice-cream man in the Bronx. 
WE CAN AND DO HELP!! 

Contact us today! Send the coupon be¬ 
low, along with $350,00, and we will send 
you a six-week course, including five long- 
playing albums with lectures by Dr. Hunter 
Thompson on "The Verb." Remember, the 
difference between the great writer and you 
is TALENT. Don't delay, send today! 

Please send me one (1) Ernie Pyle Writer's 
Cramp Kit for every $350.00 enclosed. I 
understand that, at any time if I am not 
fully satisfied, I can put up or shut up. 

Name____ 

Address_____ 

City___ 

State and Zip____ 

Amount enclosed? _Some _A little 

_All _Bill me later 


FILL IN THE DOTS 

Taking pencil in hand, our readers abound 
in pleasure in fillingiin the provided spaces. 
Simply connect the dots and WATCH 
WHAT HAPPENS! (Today's "Fill-in-the- 
Dots" Puzzle is sent in by Dr. Warren Carr, 
of the Wake Forest Baptist Church in Win¬ 
ston-Salem, N. C. Thanks, Warren!) 
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You Guess Who Said What 

FIVE TOP ADMINISTRATORS 
ANSWER THE QUESTION: 
WHAT IS TRUTH? 

The Nose asked five of Wake Forest 
University's top administrators for their de¬ 
finition of Truth. In keeping with our con¬ 
tinuing efforts toward confusion and sleight 
of hand, we present their names and an¬ 
swers in matching form. Now we leave it to 
you, our faithful readers, to decide WHO 
SAID WHAT?! 

Column A -- Administrator 

1. Dean Leake 

2. Dr. Scales 

3. Provost Wilson 

4. Dean Mullen 

5. Dean Reece 

6. Mr. Lucas 

7. Mr. Bumbrey 

Column B -- Answers 

A) A good mulch. 

B) I hate it, but I use it twice a day. 

C) Call me next week and I may have some¬ 
thing for you. 

D) For an objective answer, write Princeton. 

E) I don't think it's any concern of students. 

F) Truth is Beauty, Beauty is Truth; That 
is all you know, or all you need to know. 

G) Well, as that great learned man of learn¬ 
ing, known and admired by all, once 
said,. . . 



SCALES 


LUCAS 


MULLEN 




REECE 


LEAKE 


Experts Charge 

NAVELS PROVE 
SUPERIORITY 

Scientists in - Munich, Germany, 
working under a state program funded 
by Oscar Meyer, have conclusive proof 
that people possessing extrovertive, or 
‘outward” belly-buttons are genetical¬ 
ly superior to those having introver- 
tive, or “inward” belly-buttons, Dr. 
Abbie Von Hofolkstheater, the scien¬ 
tist in charge of the study, says that 
the difference is determined by how 
much nourishment is passed on be¬ 
tween the mother and unborn child. A 
certain gene, which makes it possible 
for a doctor to tie the umbilical cord 
at birth, also affects brain development 
and muscular co-ordination, and also 
determines whether the individual will 
play Scrabble well or embroider alpaca 
sweaters in Switzerland. The gene, now 
isolated, is being studied to see if 
any injection can stem its effect prior 
to release into the gene pool, and 
whether chlorine can stem the algae 
that seems to accompany this pheno¬ 


mena. Dr. Von Hofolkstheater was 
quick to point out, however, that all 
the evidence is not in. “We wouldn’t 
want to alarm anyone at this point. 
I have an inward belly-button myself, 
and I must say I think I’ve done all 
right.” 


JUMBLE 

This is jumble. Each week our readers 
must unscrammble the scrammbled clue 
words, then use the key letters to find the 
answer to today's jumble. 

SCALS _ 

E R B E 
EEE-EHH 

K I BOOOSMNN _1_±±_•__ 

"Why did the maid smoke the 
joint in the bathroom?" 

ANSWER *** 

Because-thought_could 
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TRY PREPARATION 
HESTER TODAY! 

Do you find that Plato pains you on the 
potty? Does Camus constrict you in the can? 
Is Nietzsche itchy when he shouldn't be? 
If so, you need the product of the amaz¬ 
ing Professor Hester, founder and chief pro¬ 
prietor of PREPARATION HESTER. 

In one out of 12,579 cases, PREPAR¬ 
ATION HESTER was proven as a mild but 
effective way to stop those unmentionable 
uglies and painful scratch of socriatis. This 
phenomena wonder of the scientific age is 
also great for locke-jaw, Hegeltosis, and 
Cartesian splits, not to mention worms and 
the rub. This is also great for the Thoreau- 
ups. 

Hear what Mrs. J. J. Rousseau of Kerners- 
ville, N. C. had to say about this wonderful 
product: "It worked all right, I reckon." 


HOW ABOUT YOU?!?! Are you ready 

to admit to having_, so that this 

amazing offer can help you? Millions have 
benefitted so far. Send today to PREPAR¬ 
ATION HESTER, Box 7180, Reynolda Sta¬ 
tion, Kernersville, N. C. 26262626. For 
$6.00 and a box-top from any Post cereal, 
this can be YOURS!!! 
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BABY OF THE MONTH 

Our Baby of the Month photo was sent 
in by Mrs. Horace "Elma" Pablum from 
Kernersville, N. C. It is her own little bun¬ 
dle of joy "Daisy." Says Mrs. Pablum: "Well, 
Daisy's growing so fast that I had to get a 
keepsake foto sometime. She just happened 
to be in this cute pose when I snapped the 
Brownie. I think the flash must have both¬ 
ered her, though, because she's had the trots 
for a week now. It was either that or that 
stupid pacifier she shares with my next 
door neighbor's dog 'Cupid.' 



HAPPY THOUGHTS 


Happiness is contributing to the Help 
Jamie Fund. 

Happiness is an animal story, an animal 
picture, an animal cracker. 

Happiness is realizing that every day is 
a new beginning. 

Happiness is a picture of Jesse Helms, 
in the nude, standing in the middle of 
a football field have his ears boxed by 
his Mother. 

Happiness is walking a Boy Scout 
across the street. 

Happiness is finding a female dog 
which has been spayed. 

Happiness is having your boy /girlfriend 
give you a hickey on your stomach. 
Happiness is finding a job for which 
you’re not over-qualified. 

Happiness is an RC Cola, a Moon Pie, 
and a call from the Campbell’s soup 
man all in one day. 

Happiness is finding four pictures of 
you in the annual. 

Happiness is an “A” on a paper 
written two hours before class. 
Happiness is a clean home, a clean 
mind, a clean heart, and egg noodles. 


COLLEGE UNION ACQUIRES 
ORIGINAL HUDSON 

The College Union Art Committee 
announced yesterday that it had pur¬ 
chased a priceless objet d’art from the 
Hotel Vasco de Gama in Lisbon, Por¬ 
tugal. It is Batalia’s “1939 Hudson,” 
for which the CU paid 369 Portugeese 
geese, or roughly $128,534.57. 

“Hudson” is a late depressionist 
work with a distinct history of its own. 
It played a central role in stopping 
the 1941 war between Ethiopia and 
Kuwait. The armies from both coun¬ 
tries were amassed on the Plains of 
Catmondu, and the generals were busy 
slapping each other with Aqua Velva, 
when Batalia himself pulled the art¬ 
work up in front of the commanders, 
very close. The Ethiopian general, 
thinking it in fact too close, was so 
struck by it that he laid down his 
weapons immediately, thus prolonging 
an otherwise short-day war. 

Dr. Sterling Boyd, Chairman of the 
Wake Forest University Art Depart¬ 
ment, calls this work “a landmark pur¬ 
chase for Wake Forest. Not only does 
it save gas, but it has a charming aes¬ 
thetic typical of that period in Bata¬ 
lia’s life, when he rationed himself to 
only three prunes per month. The 
striking bezel design, the flowing vitali¬ 
ty of the tailfins, all suggest that he 
had eclipsed his late romance with 
actress Mary “Two-toed Sloth” Mar¬ 
guerite, and had begun his venture in¬ 
to Dominican asceticism. 

The work “1939 Hudson” will be 
on display now through Wednesday at 
the maintenance shop. 


CO-ED STAYS 
WITH PROFESSOR 
FOR TWO SEMESTERS 

“I had to do it to pass!” she report¬ 
edly said. 

In a shocking statement made earli¬ 
er this month, Ms. Magnolia Courtney, 
a second-semester freshman, revealed 
that she had been forced to stay with 
Professor Ronald Dimmock for two 
successive semesters. 

“I don’t believe it. I really don’t 
know how I stood it!” Magnolia 
weeped to this Nose reporter. “I mean, 
it was a really vulnerable position, es¬ 
pecially the second semester. By that 


OVER 5,000 IN PRIZES 
AWARDED MONTHLY 
DRAW THIS MATISSE 
LANDSCAPE 



Let this landscape test your talent. You may 
win one of five $7.95 Commercial Art Scho¬ 
larships or any one of one hundred $10.00 
cash prizes! 

Trace this drawing in any size. Use pencil. 
Try for an art scholarship in advertising art 
and illustrating, cartooning or painting. 
Your entry will be judged the month re¬ 
ceived. 

Contest is open to any U.S. citizen over the 
age of three. Our students and professional 
artists not eligible. Winners will be notified. 
Send your entry today. 

MAIL THIS COUPON TO ENTER CON¬ 
TEST 


ART TALENT, LTD. 

Loft J 

76, 125th Street 
Kernersville, N. C. 6892743 

PLEASE ENTER MY DRAWING IN YOUR 
MONTHLY CONTEST (please print) 


NAME 

OCCUPATION 

AGE _ 

ADDRESS 

APT 

CITY 

STATE 

COUNTY 

71P 


time he knew all my weaknesses and 
he took full advantage. He had me over 
a barrel.” 

Asked whether she was specifically 
blackmailed, or in what way, Ms. 
Courtney would not say. But in a 
moment of tension, her voice frought 
with pain, she managed a further ex¬ 
planation. “I flunked my first semes¬ 
ter’s work, so I had to take him over. 
I’d heard that his students had a better 
than even change of getting into med¬ 
ical school, so I had no choice. But it 
was pure hell. I barely survived.” 

Ms. Courtney received a “D” for 
her semester work. 
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THE REAL THING 


It was cold. It was always cold until it was over. She would 
never get used to the cold. 

No one knew her name; they never bothered to ask. She 
was only known by her hometown - Cincinnati. Cincinnati was 
far away in miles and in years, but the name suited her well. 
She was a professional courtesan of the modern mold and she 
mirrored the common brilliance of a hustler’s city. 

The moisture on her body belied Cincinnati’s inner coldness 
as she and others of her ilk waited in the anonymity of the 
darkness of the house. Cincinnati knew the outside. She knew 
from experience. She could see the scene whether it was in 
Japan or Kernersville: the international red signal of pleasure, 
the grimy coins, the thirsty faces, the inevitable scattering of 
trash. Cincinnati always seemed to work from houses on the 
street, in the back of warehouses, on top of pool tables. She 
and the others just like her had never seen those great palaces 
of pleasure like the Regency Hyatt or Jordan’s Le Charolais. 

Cincinnati waited. She waited with the stolidity and 
impassiveness of years of service. Yet beneath her glassy 
exterior she bubbled in turmoil. Tonight she was charged. She 
didn’t know if she was incensed with the rough handling of 
one of the pimps who kept the house stocked, or if it was just 
the constant touching of her colleagues in the jostle of the 
evening’s business. All she knew was that some poor sucker 
was going to get more than he bargained for. She always 
enjoyed nights like this; usually she was reluctant to be 
drained, to be taken, to have her insides sucked out; but 
tonight she was going to give as well as be had. 

A cool and glassy figure beside - virtually on top of - 
Cincinnati spoke to her, “Listen dear. Aren’t you Cincinnati?” 

Cincinnati rolled half over as another customer took one of 
their number to be had and replied, “Yeah. What of it?” 

“I’m sorry sister, but it’s tattooed all over your bottom and 
being that there are so few of us left and all and my name is 
Atlanta and don’t take no offense,” she drawled. 

Cincinnati ignored her but she was pricked into 
remembering. Those were the days ... when she was getting 
started in the forties, men used to make a great game of 
bidding for their bodies. Men were more like men then; they 
cared about where you came from, they didn’t just use you. 
She remembered too the young initiates to her pleasures. 
Youngsters from the country in town for Saturday afternoon 
would rush to the local house and eagerly purchase her wares. 
Nowadays there was no respect. Men no longer cared. But she 
couldn’t blame them. Progress made it possible for men to 
taste the same pleasures at home with no worries. And the 
youngsters today were getting it virtually from the time they 
left the crib. The worst part of all was the change in those 
around her. Some of these creations were only good for one 
shot - they could never be recycled. But the most devastating 
part was that she heard someone had invented a substitute. 
She smiled inwardly, “Nothing is like the real thing.” 

Her turn had come. Payment was transacted. She rolled 
into his caressing hands. He gently uncovered her and she 
exploded all over him. He cursed and consumed her hungrily. 

Then he casually deposited her into the yellow crate beside 
the machine. 


KEVIN’S ADVICE TO THE LOVELORN 
By Kevin Klubhouse, Golf Professional 

Q. Dear Kevin, 

My Dad is in the Army, and consequently I don’t see him 
much. Well, since he’s been gone, my boyfriend has started 
coming around late at night, trying to pet with me. I have 
brushed him off as best I could, but as I don’t weigh much, 
and he is a jock, I’m in trouble. I mean, I could be in big 
trouble. How can I stop my boyfriend from petting? 

Heavy Heart Heavy Heart 

Las Vegas 

A. Dear Heart to Heart, 

Keep your knees together and your eye on theball. 

***** 

Q. Hey Klubhouse, 

My Mother’s in the Army, and consequently I don’t see her 
much. Well, since she’s been gone, my girlfriend and I have 
started seeing more of each other. I want to go a bit farther 
than she will let me. One problem is that I’m an intellectual 
and she’s a dumb jock. How can I get this girl off the 
basketball court and on to the playing field? 

Eager Hands 
Las Vegas 

A. Dear Hands to Yourself, 

Get a firm grip, keep your head down, and follow through. 

Q. Dear Mr. Klubhouse, 

I am nineteen and I’ve never made it all the way. My best 
friends are always challenging me to go out with them, but I 
don’t feel I’m up to it yet. Am I going to go blind? 

Scared Shitless 
Wake Forest University 

A. Dear Scared, 

I always advise beginning swingers not to challenge the field 
immediately, but rather to spend long hours of practice by 
themselves. You can never develop your stroke in the heart of 
competition. Look to the basics: the grip and the stance. 

***** 

Confidential to Rough and Readi, 

This same situation arose several summers ago at the PGA. 
Turning the back side I was two strokes off the pace until my 
putter went stale. In brief, different strokes for different folks. 

SO LONG. I’LL SEE Y’ALL NEXT WEEK - UNTIL THEN 
KEEP YOUR EYE ON THE BALL. 
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A True Testimonial 

I DRANK BEER AT 
VALHALLA AND 
CAME OUT UNSCATHED 

The day had at first seemed as if it were 
going to be just another one of those sadly 
bitter-sweet ordinary days so common to an 
APO wire service reporter on the Golan 
Heights. I was mistaken. I was also hit by a 
grievously aimed mortar shell. 

Instantly (as it is with most mortar shells) 
from the north, I heard the full and flower¬ 
ing sound of a two hundred piece orchestra 
which appeared to accompany some weird 
broad (braided hair equipped with horns) ri¬ 
ding a winged horse. As if I were but a feath¬ 
er, or rather she were but a weight lifter, 
she plucked me up and layed me across the 
saddle of her winged horse. Up up and away 
we flew through the sunlit day over hill and 
dale and rainbow until we arrived at what 
then, at that moment, appeared to me to be 
a sad and aging backlot Hollywood castle. 
Above the sagging structure was a garish 
neon sign which flashed "Valhalla.” Inside, 
a room full of evil smelling, skin clothed, un¬ 
shaven, unwashed, unsober, roudy and 
strangely dressed dudes were toasting a pale 
old man with an obese tummy. 

Upon my entering the. room (or hall, as 
it was long and narrow with closets off each 
side) the old man slowly lifted, as with 
great difficulty, his saggy head from a foam¬ 
ing horn and spoke. 

"Ach,” he said intelligently, "Another 
brave but stupid hero from the field of glori¬ 
ous messy battle. Welcome brave hero to 
Valhalla. Brave Hero, I Wotan King of the 
Immortal Gods. Brave Hero you have been 
chosen to fight for right and light (us) 
against the team from darK (them) when 
they get here. What time is it?" 

Minutes more of his stimulating conver¬ 
sation passed"' like the beer, and then he 
asked me to join in quaffing a pitcher. Not 
quite sure of a regal enough reply I asked, 
"What kind you got?" 

"Schlitz, man," and seeing my quite as¬ 
tonished face added, "What you expect? 
Times is tough (so we gotta be tougher, he 
hummed). To make a go, you gotta make 
deals. We let Schlitz say they make 'the Beer 
of the Gods' and they pay off our mort¬ 
gage." 

What could I say? "Whatever you say, 
was all I could say. 

Wotan continuing, "Suppose you wanna 
know what you's doing here. We be needing 
a few men, good men, well men, for a last 
contest. You know. The biggy: US vs. 
THEM. We're thinking of throwing the 
match, but we gotta look good to fool the 
suckers so we're planning to fight until the- 
end." 

Free beer is one thing, weird talk is 
another, but a crooked contest is yet anoth¬ 
er. 

"You erred, kind sir," I said, trying to 
strike the expected and proper pose, "for 
I am but a mere and humble reporter." 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT 
FROM THE NOSE 

Warren Carr, Pastor of the Wake Forest 
Baptist Church, is a direct descendent of 
St. Peter. 

A sand dune in the shape of the Mormon 
Tabernacle was discovered at Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, in 1947. 

Dr. Richard Sears, Department of Politics, 
has a tattoo of James Madison over his heart. 

Jon McPhail ownes thirty-seven pairs of 
wing-tip shoes. 

In 1932 Mr. Ralph Smudge buried his wife 
alive in a still in their backyard. For five 
years he was plagued with ghostly moanings 
and wailings. Unable to bear it longer, he 
dug his wife up to find that the alcohol had 
distorted and preserved her features, so that 
she looked exactly like Grover Cleveland. 

As of next year. Wake Forest students will 
pay for 51% of their education. 

Dr. Thomas Gossett has been seen in the 
boondocks at night picking off starlings 
with a b-b-gun, muttering something about 
"droppings" as he fires. 

The oldest refridgerator in the world was 
recently dug up in Louisville, Kentucky. A 
case of Sealtest Light-'n-Lively that had 
been buried inside the refridgerator was still 
fresh. 

Junior Willis of Kernersville recently saw a 
giant tuna fish and rye bread sandwich fly¬ 
ing over downtown Winston-Salem. Mr. Wil¬ 
lis works in the research and development 
center at R. J. Reynolds Co. 

Students studying in the listening room of 
Reynolda Hall recently noticed a strange 
oaor pervading the room. Upon closer ex¬ 
amination, it was discovered that Vincent 
had bad breath. A medical team of housi- 
tosis experts are due to arrive soon to give 
the boy treatment. 

Bobo Billings, of Boise, Idaho, recently 
found a potato in his back yard in the shape 
of famous French philosopher J.--J. Rous¬ 
seau. 

Prophetess Jean Dixon predicts that in 
1999 the earth will slip on a giant banana 
peel and careen into the sun. 


"An Olympic spy you mean," Wotan 
shouted uncomfortably close to my ear. 
"Get him boys!" 

Pulling out my collapsible tripod, I 
fought them off (as like Errol Flynn). It was 
really not difficult, as they had all been re¬ 
clining in a drunken stupor for at least a 
thousand years. 

I escaped out of the hall, out the door, 
down the drive to a dirt road where I 
thumbed a ride on a dog cart (driven by 
some stranger with a pipe who kept mut¬ 
tering "Come Watson, the game's afoot") 
to the nearest town. It happened to be East 


HOLLYWOOD HOUND 

By Bona Carrot 

JAMES RALPH SCALES and 
LULA MAY LEAKE seemed to be hit¬ 
ting it off unusually well at the 150 
Fund Dance a few weeks ago at that 
posh, posh, Benton Convention Cen¬ 
ter. LULA, wearing a flashy red pants 
suit that was just too too, is said to 
have been smiling especially bright. 

JON REINHARDT, that adorable 
Professor of Politics, is said to have 
lost something on the tennis courts 
last week to authoress SUSAN 
GILLETTE. Could it have been his 
Heart? 

Word has it that BILL MOSS, es¬ 
teemed instructor in the field of litera¬ 
ture and houseplants, has decided to 
bag it all and head for Dublin, Ireland. 
“My body lies over the ocean,” Moss 
was heard to remark. 

CHARLES ALLEN, Professor of 
Biology and Director of the Artist Se¬ 
ries, was seen relinquishing the key to 
his lover’s heart the other night. Con¬ 
trary to rumor, the key was not stolen 
by music department chairman CAL¬ 
VIN HUBER, but was actually surren¬ 
dered by Charlie to VLADIMIR 
ASHKENAZY. “What the hell, the pi¬ 
ano has to be opened once in a while,” 
said Dr. Allen. 

Another from the English Depart¬ 
ment: TOM GOSSETT appears to be 
having quite a season. Last week he 
was seen following one ROBIN; yester¬ 
day sources say he was in the company 
of a certain MISS THRUSH. Today he 
was seen chasing after a YELLOW 
BELLIED sap-sucker whose name 
could not be determined. TOM would 
only comment, “Listen to the Mock¬ 
ingbird.” 

And speaking of enigmas, does RO¬ 
BERT LOVETT? 

GENE HOOKS, Director of Athlet¬ 
ics, was seen this week consorting 
heavily with his wife. The two were 
seen having dinner together numerous 
times this week. Upon one occasion, 
GENE was over heard commenting 
unfavorably concerning his wife’s green 
beans. “Go and throw,” his wife re¬ 
marked. 

And when you get right down to it, 
what is MRS. JOSEPHINE HOLDING? 

RALPH AMEN was expelled from 
the Biology Department last Thursday 
when he was caught counting his endo¬ 
plasmic reticuli. Naughty, naughty. 

Berlin. There I phoned up a friend B. Brecht 
who smuggled me across the border for a 
smile and three cents (American). 
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THORIN ON BRIDGE 

Today's Topic: "GET THE TRUMP OUT!" 

Our hand today demonstrates well that 
old adage, "never wait too long to draw 
trump." In the Mexican Four-In-Hand Na¬ 
tional Open last year, the Mexicans, Oretega 
D'Hondball and Louis D'Foosball, had a 
commanding lead over the Americans, Bob¬ 
by Evans and George Wallace. Intense as the 
competition was, Evans and Wallace failed 
to capitalize on one of the greatest hands 
ever seen in International competition. 
South dealer. 

N-S vulnerable. 

NORTH 
C - AQJ2 
D - AKQ 
H - AKQJ 
S- KJ 

WEST 
C- 104 

D-J10987652 
H - 976 
S- 

SOUTH 
C-K 
D - 43 
H - 

S-AQ109876532 
South West North East 

6 spades pass 7 spades pass 

All pass 

Opening lead: 8 of Diamonds. 

In anything but a diamond lead, the hand 
is a lay-down for N-S. But since West leads 
the diamond, east trumps with its only 
spade and the contract is not made. This 
is clearly a case, and a fault of Wallace 
(South), in not pulling trump sooner. If 
he had pulled trump as such a powerful, yet 
delicate hand required, he would be in great 
shape and the Americans would regain sta¬ 
ture in the match. Such are the fortunes of 
he who fails to follow the basic rules, but in¬ 
stead looks for the glamorous play. 
RESPONSE BIDDING 

Your partner bids 3 no trump and you 
hold: C - QJ109: D - AKQ; H - KJ10: S- KQ. 
What do you bid? Pass. You only have 19 
points. It will be a miracle if you and your 
partner make book. Without reasonable sup¬ 
port in all suits, you could get run on in any¬ 
thing. Your partner is a fool anyway, as he 
cannot have more than 21 points, and prob¬ 
ably is bidding a non-existent no trump pre¬ 
empt. You must decide quickly whether he 
even hasten points or not, because the long¬ 
er you delay the more confused you will be¬ 
come by his bid. 

NEXT WEEK: How to Handle Cross-Trump 
at the Three No trump Level. 


WORLD’S LARGEST 
FIND OF NAVEL LINT 


A whiff of The Nose to Archibald "Cox" 
Fox, of Kernersville, N. C., for allowing us 
to photograph this amazing discovery. Arch¬ 
ie's wife, Edith, told Arch that his belly 
was protruding at an unusual angle, and 
that he ought to have his bowels checked. 
She now thinks he ought to have his head 
checked, but we captured the revealing mo¬ 
ment before Arch donated his collection to a 
nearby washing machine. 



WORLD’S LARGEST, 
MOST ARTISTIC HICKEY 

A blow of The Nose to Ralphie "Tatum" 
O'Neil, for sending this shot in of his girl 
Lucy s stomach. Ralph spent over three 
weeks on the project, while Lucy fed him 
intravenously and read him pornography. 
The Modern Museum of Art is reportedly 
interested. 



EAST 

C- 987653 

D- 

H- 1085432 
S - 4 


CONFESSIONS OF INNOCENCE 


It was a hot and humid afternoon 
when the DC-10 landed at Le Bourget. 
We had been on the plane for six long 
hours and I was ready to sample the 
delights of Paris, thirsting to consum¬ 
mate my liberal arts education in the 
ville de lumiere with that which Wake 
Forest had never seen fit to give me. 
Setting out from my seedy hotel in the 
quartier latin with my ever-faithful 
guide, Michelin, I roamed the back 
streets of Paris, pausing only to regard 
the rising spires of Notre Dame across 
the Seine. Suddenly and without warn¬ 
ing, things came to a head. A small 
street arab stood in front of me and 
pulled at my coat. 

“Monsieur,” the little tyke was say¬ 
ing, “vous aimerez ma mere. Elle est 
bonne, elle est vierge.” 

Too stunned to reply, I followed 
him through the winding streets, past 
the fish markets and carcasses lying in 
front of the boucheries chevalines. En¬ 
tering a tiny courtyard filled with 
trash, we climbed what seemed an end¬ 
less stairway up to the sixth floor. Be¬ 
low us, some long-haired youths were 
painting PCF=MLF on the wall of the 
courtyard, totally engrossed in their 
work. The little boy led me to the end 
of a dark hall and knocked three times 
at Chambre 502. A matronly woman 
stuck her head into the hall and ac¬ 
knowledged our presence with a hearty 
“Tiens.” 

“C’est Madam R” the little boy 
whispered and then he disappeared 
down the hall and into the darkness. 

“Acceptez-vous traveller’s cheques?” 
was all I could muster. She smiled and 
took me by the hand. Courses in fresh¬ 
man biology, Interpersonal Communi¬ 
cation, and Conversational French left 
me totally unprepared for what fol¬ 
lowed, although living in a guys’dorm 
had been somewhat helpful in knowing 
what the situation demanded. Some¬ 
how, the situation seemed totally un¬ 
real. Where were the R.A.’s, the Deans, 
the House Mothers and the Baptist 
State Convention to guide me through 
this supremely difficult moment in an 
anarchical society? Yet, I somehow 
sensed that this might be the real 
world of which I had heard so much 
about, and I was getting to discover it 
now without having to wait for my 
senior year like everybody else. Nature 
took its course along with ten dollars 
in Traveller’s Cheques, but I had a sou¬ 
venir which no one could ever deny me 
or snottily claim I had purchased in a 
tourist trap. It was a difficult initiation 
into the real world, but I survived to 
return to the university. That most 
high graduation requirement that I had 
exacted of myself had been fulfilled. 
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Exverts Reveal 

YOU TOO CAN PASS 
DRIVING TEST 

Renewing one's driver's license can be an 
exasperating experience, but State Highway 
Commissioner J. B. F. Dunlop says that new 
testing methods will make it a pleasure that 
is easy to swallow. Mr. Dunlop has kindly 
offered The Nose a sample of the new test. 

1. What is the penalty for driving without 
your headlights on? 

a) twenty years of hard labor 

b) absolutely nothing if you do it dur¬ 
ing the day 

c) no penalty if your eyes glow in the 
dark 

d) a hassle from the cop wrapped around 
your grill 

2. If you are going 70 m.p.h. in a 35 zone, 
ana plan to pass a vehicle doing 40 m.p. 
h., how long will it be before Mr. Smith's 
chicken's give milk? (In minutes and sec¬ 
onds) 

a) 2ax 3 -- 7(c+d)/g 

b) don't try it -- there's a Greyhound 
stalled in the other lane 

c) 347 feet (397 feet at night) 

d) 1 min., 36 sec. 

3. What is an alternator? 

a) a fence-straddler 

b) a viable alternative 

c) used in making cake batter 

d) we used to have one, but th'e wheels 
fell off 

e) a fancy new import from Toyota 

4. Who starred in "Grand Prix?" 

a) Ronalo Reagon 

b) Roy Rogers 

c) The Highway Commissioner 

d) Your ( mother 

5. How far must your license plate be visi¬ 
ble from at night? 

a) 10 inches 

b) 400 feet 

c) Butler, Pennsylvania 

d) from nowhere, if your car is parked 
in the garage 

6. Who built the first car with electric win¬ 
dows? 

a) Henry Chevrolet 

b) Satchel Page 

c) Louis Ford 

d) Bob Chrysler 

7. Why do you want to get a license and go 
out on those inane roads with those in¬ 
sane drivers and probably get killed? 

a) I've got insurance 

b) that's life 

c) nobody loves me like a rock 

d) what was the question? 

8. Who are you, really? 

a) J. B. F. Dunlop, Highway 
Commissioner 

b) Let's see ... Fruit of the Loom 

c) I'm not 

d) an imposter 

9. Did you realize that the cause of 99% of 


all accidents is the driver? 

a) yes 

b) no 

c) well, don't look at me! 

d) what about the other 1% 

10. If you had a choice, would you rather be 
be stopped for: 

a) speeding in excess of 200 MPH? 

b) running over your mother-in-law? 

c) driving without an automobile? 

d) running white lightning through yel¬ 
low light in a red light district at 
Christmas time? 

11. What is reality? 

a) a full tank of gas, a clean windshield, 
and a Toyota with a 454 4-barrel 

b) Phase IV of the President's economic 
plans 

c) who cares 

d) this is ridiculous 

12. Which of the following is not necessary 
for safe driving? 

a) luck 

b) a plastic Jesus on the dash 

c) a rebel flag on the rear deck 

d) this test 

NOTE: You may omit any questions which 
you are not sure of. Turn this test in with a 
$20 bribe for the examiner, and raise your 
hand if you drive a Volkswagen. Also honk 
if you love Jesus. 


A *V*V*E*R*Y*l*S*E*M*E*N*T 

THIS CHILD HAS A 
DEVOTED MOTHER, 
GOOD CLOTHES, 
BALANCED MEALS - 
AND PEN-PALS 

A tormenting itch in the rectal area, 
nose-picking and fidgeting are often tell-tale 
signs of Pen-Pals. It can happen to anyone in 
Any family - young or old, rich or poor. It's 
so common, medical authorities say that 1 
out of 3 children examined, and many par¬ 
ents, have Pen-Pals without knowing it. And 
because Pen-Pals bring on itching and fidget¬ 
ing, they can distract children and affect 
their school work! 

What's more, Pen-Pals are highly con¬ 
tagious, so they can spread from person to 
person, until the whole family is infected. 

What can you do about it? Fortunately 
there is an easy-to-take medication that gets 
rid of Pen-Pals. It's called Dwayne's P-P tab¬ 
lets. Ask your pharmacist. He'll tell you 
that Dwayne's P-P tablets are specially for¬ 
mulated with an effective medical ingredient 
that gets Pen-Pals out of your system. For 
a free informative pamphlet giving medical 
facts about Pen-Pals, send name and address 
to Dwayne's P-P, Dept. 1-F, Box 9257360 
000002, Kernersville, N. C., 2109869. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


A surging DC would like to meet a fic¬ 
kle AC. Object, to blow a fuse. 

Drummer needed for a new rock 
group. Sticks and skins provided; you 
just need to keep up the beat. 

Man into rubber wants to meet wom¬ 
an into leather. Object: to open a rain¬ 
coat business. 

Ed Christman: please call home. Your 
wife has your lunch money. 

Needed: ten sets of unbroken crayons 
for my classes. Call Dr. Joe Milner. 

Wanted: one lovely blond chick to join 
lonely Canadian bacon on canuck trip 
down Yadkin River. 

Lost: one six-foot two, twenty year 
old brown-haired pet, in the Wake For¬ 
est area. Last seen wearing ring through 
nose. Reward offered. 

Tired of that excess weight? Come to 
grand opening of our County Abortion 
Clinic. Fast service, easy rates. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your embr¬ 
yo back. Call 727-0651 for fast deliv¬ 
ery. 

Handsome and financially independent 
cement mixer looking for concrete re¬ 
lationship. Call 618-2364. 

Doesn’t that elderly member of the 
family deserve more than a back space 
in Forest Lawn? Shouldn’t he have 
more security and permanence in his 
or her twilight years? Come and invest 
in Mausoleum Condominiums. Serene¬ 
ly nestled on a grassy knoll, overlook¬ 
ing a small duck-filled pond. Sound¬ 
proof and air-tight. Easy access off 
1-40. Come and see our Model Tomb. 
Heavenly Acres Realty Co. 

Wanted: back issue of Wayne Newton 
fan mags, any old albums. Will trade or 
buy. Write: Box Ed Sullivan. Kerners¬ 
ville, 

Knowledgeable dog interested in form¬ 
ing Canine Rights Committee on cam¬ 
pus. Contact Sparky, c/o The Pit. 

I am looking for a pen pal from any¬ 
where except Philadelphia or Kerners¬ 
ville, N. C. If you would like to re¬ 
ceive letters from good-looking, single 
swinger, write KINKY. 1776 Liberty 
St., Independence, Mo. 
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A*d*V*E*R sJ T*I*S*E*M*E*N*T 


WORST AFFLICTED YOUTH 
WITH A RARE DISEASE 


This month's WAYWARD Award goes 
to Jamie Jorgensen, 18, of Pittville, l\l. C. 
While there were many worthy applicants 
this month, Jamie was deemed most deserv¬ 
ing both for the severity of his affliction 
and for the rarity of it. Jamie also remem¬ 
bered to enclose with his application a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope and a non- 
returnable "before” and "after" photograph, 
in addition to the $25.00 application fee, 
thus making him eligible for the Finalist 
category. 

Jamie Jorgensen is America's first dia¬ 
gnosed peanut butter addict. His fall from 
health and innocence began at the tender 
age of 17 while he was a freshman at Wake 
Forest University, a Baptist-affiliated sou¬ 
thern institution. Jamie, like many other 
unfortunate victims of ARA Slater, was led 
to believe that the meal plan at Wake For¬ 
est was an opportunity to eat well for a 
reasonable amount of money. Consequently, 
his parents invested two-thirds of Jamie's 
yearly allowance to purchase a meal card. 
The remainder of the money was to be used 
by Jamie for entertainment and Cokes. By 
the time Jamie discovered the deplorable 
eating conditions of the university via roach- 
infested oatmeal and rare porkchops, it was 
too late. He had less than one-third of the 
necessary finances to adequately satisfy his 
enormous appetite. 

Jamie began frequenting grocery stores 
and stumbled upon the greatest bargain of 
the empty stomach. A 99d jar of Jiff and a 
loaf of thin-sliced bread could see him 
through three days of three square meals. 
Thus, a week's groceries cost Jamie only 
$2.75. With this plan, Jamie could quell his 
growling stomach, see a movie once a 
month, and still have enough left over for 
postage stamps for his weekly letters to 
Mom. 

After two months, however, Jamie no¬ 
ticed a troubling transformation taking 
place. No longer did he feel content with 
five PB sandwiches a day. He began snack¬ 
ing on PB between meals and had soon 
doubled his weekly consumption. His gro¬ 
cery bill increased to nearly $7.00 after the 
first four months. In a desperate attempt to 
balance his checkbook, Jamie knew he 
would have to do something drastic. The 
bread would have to go. He didn't need the 
bread anyway. That sudden burst of energy, 
that wonderful mush-mouth texture, that 
peanutty taste - this was all Jamie craved. 
The PB habit had become a way of life. 

The summer after Jamie's first year away 
from home brought the climax to this night¬ 
marish addiction. His mother, Faye, no¬ 
ticed a puzzling preoccupation in her son. 



JAMIE BEFORE 

He avoided meals altogether, yet he was 
grossly overweight. "I thought sure it was 
his thyroid," she now says despairingly," but 
then the cookies incident made me suspic¬ 
ious that it was something far worse." 

Faye refers to the Saturday morning in 
July when three dozen peanut butter cook¬ 
ies she had prepared for the church bake 
sale mysteriously disappeared during a five- 
minute telephone conversation. Only Jamie 
was present. Upon being questioned, Jamie 
stammered and edged nervously toward the 
door. Faye noticed crumbs covering the 
front of Jamie's Banlon and an obvious 
bulge in the pockets of his double knits. 

Two days later, while searching for a 
tire pump in the basement, Faye discovered 
two cases of Peter Pan Crunchy behind the 
furnace. When confronted with the stash, 
Jamie began drooling and said that he was 
only building up a supply for the coming 
fall semester. 

Faye's suspicions were reaching alarming 
proportions. When Jamie went out the next 
morning "to cruise the A & P," Mrs. Jorgen¬ 
sen, with a guilty conscience and a fear of 
inevitable doom, searched her son's room. 
It. was then that she had to face the shock¬ 
ing reality of Jamie's disease. In the closet, 
dresser drawers, and dirty laundry she found 
supplies of Jiff and Skippy, both creamy 
and crunchy varieties, in jars of every 
conceivable size. 

When Jamie returned home that evening, 
Mrs. Jorgensen stood quietly beside the pile 
of evidence. Jamie stumbled as he entered 
the front hallway, eyes spacey and stomach 
bulging. The smell of peanut butter was 
heavy on his breath. Faye confronted her 
son calmly at first, then lapsed into hysteria 
as she begged him to seek help. Jamie crum¬ 
bled. He promised to reform. He pleaded 
with her not to tell anyone. In a burst of 
motherly love, she agreed. 

Jamie, however, began to spend less and 
less time at home. Seeking proof of her 
trust in her son, Faye secretly followed 
him on his daily outing, which he had con- 



JAMIE AFTER 

vinced her (he thought) was a reducing pro¬ 
gram of exercise. Hiding behind a tremen¬ 
dous oak, Faye observed her son as he trot¬ 
ted down towards the creek behind their 
home. He stopped and knelt as if to exam¬ 
ine a flower, but instead reached down and 
hauled from the stagnant water a Hefty bag 
containing something heavy. After looking 
both ways, Jamie reached into the bag and 
removed a nearly empty gallon jar of Ann 
Page Creamy. 

Faye watched with fascination and hor¬ 
ror as Jamie stuffed handful after handful 
.of the gooey stuff into his mouth until he 
had finished the jar. 

Temporarily insane with grief and ner¬ 
vous tension, Faye made an incoherent call 
for an ambulance. Mistaking Faye for the 
one who needed treatment, the ambulance 
medics dragged her screaming from the 
house and, upon arriving at the hospital, im¬ 
mediately locked her up in a padded room. 
It was two weeks before anyone realized the 
error. 

Now, several months later, Jamie is still 
receiving treatment. The struggle has been 
a long and heartbreaking one for the Jor¬ 
gensens. Mrs. Jorgensen has had to sell all 
her valuables and even her home in order to 
pay the huge debts Jamie had built up at 
every grocery store within a five mile radius 
of his home. And, of course, the therapy 
bills for Jamie's disease have been enormous. 

Can Jamie be helped? Replies Faye, "No 
one knows. This addiction is still a mystery 
to medical science. Money is needed for 
research." 


Readers, we urge you to contribute to 
the "Help Jamie" Fund now being estab¬ 
lished. We have contributed the first $25.00 
ourselves in addiction to sending Jamie a 
lovely engraved sheepskin certificate recog¬ 
nizing him as May's Worst Afflicted Youth 
With A Rare Disease. 

All contributions to the "Help Jamie" 
Fund are tax deductible. Kindly make 
checks payable to this magazine. □ 
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THE MAN 
OF 

TRIPLE DEED 


Dear Dr. Bachman: 

I read with interest your review of my latest book 
in the September issue of the Atlantic Monthly. I 
found your criticism extremely valid and hope to 
avoid making such obvious mistakes in the future. 
However, I would like very much to meet with you 
at my home to discuss the publication of some new 
material, which needs extensive editing. After 
reading some of your other commentary on my 
work, I think you are the man to do the job. 

Please accept the enclosed ticket for the October 
28 Boston-to-Philadelphia Eastern Airlines flight. 
You will be met at the airport by an associate of 
mine and a seat has been reserved for a return flight 
on the 31st. 

I am looking forward to meeting you. 

Sincerely, 

Colin Garret 

******* 

Dr. Walter Bachman, Professor of English at 
Remington College, had an uneventful flight. The 
plane was half empty, as the cost of fare had more than 
quadrupled since 1975. The increased governmental 
subsidization of the airline companies had made them 
minions of the immensely powerful Department of 
Transportation and Energy. 

Upon disembarkment, Bachman proceeded to the 
baggage pick up to await contact with one of Garret s 
aides. As he picked up his battered suitcase, he heard 
someone mention his name. He turned to face Edwin 
Wolfe, a top campaign aide of Governor Burlington of 
Nevada, the Republican hopeful who had been hastily 


By Mark Hofmann 


nominated following the attempted assassination of 
Senator Jeremy Thompson of North Carolina. 

“Walt, how the hell are you?” asked Wolfe as he ex¬ 
tended his hand. 

“Fine, fine. What brings you here to the City of 
Brotherly Love? Campaign business?” 

Wolfe shook his head. “Not really. I got this letter 
from the competition, Mr. Garret. He wants to talk 
about the adoption of some Maverick policies in the 
Burlington program. He sent me a plane ticket about 
two weeks ago and I figured, what the hell, it s a free 
ride and a vacation.” 

“You’ve got to be putting me on, Edwin. I got a letter 
from Mr. Garret as well. He wanted to discuss the 
editing of some papers of his.” 

Before Wolfe could comment, a third figure joined 
them. It was Angus McAllister. 

"What is this, a reunion of the class of ’74?” The dis¬ 
heveled looking reporter shook hands with his former 
classmates. 

“I suppose you’re also here to speak with Mr. Gar¬ 
ret,” said Wolfe. 

“Yeah, that’s true. Don’t tell me that you guys also 
received an all-expense paid three days in the Pine 
Barrens?” 

The other two nodded silently. Wolfe spoke first. 

“Angus, why aren’t you in jail for your part in the 
Greensboro raid? The last I heard of you, about the 
fifteenth of last month, was that you’d been captured 
after the Hypers did their damnedest to screw up the 
economy even worse than it is.” 

“They kept me locked up for a few days without tell¬ 
ing me about my constitutional rights. It really didn’t 
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matter, as one of my Hyper friends had slipped a little 
Triptane into my drink a few hours before the raid and 
I needed the time in jail to come down. Then I started 
raising hell about my lawyers, and my editor was 
making nasty noises back in Essex City. After six days 
behind bars, I found myself free as a bird, off on a 
technicality. The afternoon of my release I got a 
phonecall from the Washington Post. They made me an 
offer I couldn’t refuse.” 

“Angus, purely you don’t accept what the Hypers 
stand for?” said Bachman. McAllister shrugged. 

“I can’t buy everything they say, but I can buy more 
of what Garret says than what Burlington, Phelps, or 
that idiot from the People’s Party says. I think the 
Mavericks might have stepped in on my behalf while I 
was in jail.” 

So it goes,” said Wolfe as he lit a cigarette. 

Angus, you can’t be serious,” Bachman continued 
his protests. “Those kids and the people behind them 
want to turn the clock back better than a half a cen¬ 
tury. Don t you believe in social progress?” 

‘Not when it means more and more government in¬ 
terference until a man can’t turn around without hav¬ 
ing to pay a tax on it or hassling with a bureaucrat over 
the legality of his act. Walt, you’ve got to see that.” 

A Hyper approached the three, cutting off further 
argument on the subject of social progress. 

“I take it that you gentlemen areMr. McAllister, Mr. 
Wolfe and Dr. Bachman. Right?” 

Yeah.” said McAllister. 

“My name’s Jay Young. Mr. Garret sent me here to 
pick you guys up. You ready?” 

There was a murmur of assent. 

“There’s a car waiting at the Medford spur for the 
rest of the journey. Just follow me.” 

Wolfe and McAllister continued their conversation 
as the car sped toward its destination. 

“Something’s strange about this, Edwin,” 
McAllister said softly. 


A YEARLING LAMB MUST BE SACRIFICED 
There is a grey-stone 

clown 

Whose nose drips 

in the rain 
As he stands firm - 

footed 

In the courtyard of 

Philadelphia Children's 
Hospital. 

He always smiles as the 

dews 

Wash down his cheeks. 

He 

Knows no handkerchief. 

By Judy Haughee 


I know. It’s too much of a coincidence that Garret 
would decide to summon all of us to his home to dis¬ 
cuss three varied subjects on the eve of the election.” 

“The very fact that he’s decided to talk to us is 
strange enough. But he’s not only summoned three men 
from three different fields, he’s selected three men who 
have four years of their lives in common. There’s 
definitely more to this than meets the eye.” 

“Don’t be so sure of that, Angus,” said Bachman. 
After all, we’re all experts in our field. Maybe his 
method of random sampling is just weird.” 

McAllister shook his head. “The thing is, we’re not 
all experts. Garret’s chances of hearing about me 
before the Greensboro raid are about nil. You’ve 
written some reviews of his work, but so have two 
dozen other critics and academicians. Only Edwin is 
really outstanding in his field, but there must be a half 
dozen men equally as qualified as him to discuss 
whatever Garret wants to talk about.” 


rnayne ne picked us because we come from three 
different political backgrounds - Edwin a Republican, 
you a Maverick, and me a Democrat.” 

“That’s even less believable, Walt. He could have 
tound a Maverick, a Republican, and a Democrat 
within five miles of his home, saving himself the plane 
fare for the three of us. Imafraid Mr. Garret knows 
something about us, or wants something from us 
which we can’t comprehend right now. It’s going to 
have to be a guessing game. Any ideas, Edwin?” 

„ The Poetical man shook his head and shrugged 
Maybe we’re looking in the wrong direction. Instead 
ol something involved with here-now, maybe he’s con¬ 
cerned with the past. I mean....” 

Bachman cut him off. "If that’s the case, I’m willing 
to bet that it has something to do with Tom Skafford. 
We weren t a trio in those days; we were a quartet.” 

Wolfe’s fists clenched ever so slightly at Bachman’s 
words. He had been best man at Tom Skafford’s wed¬ 
ding and Skafford’s best friend. Less than two months 
etore, he had accidentally uncovered the fact that 
Jeremy Thompson, his employer, had been responsible 
lor the death of Kathryn Skafford and therefore 
responsible for Tom Skafford’s suicide over a decade 
earlier. McAllister spoke. 

You might have a point there. Edwin, wasn’t Tom 
Irom these parts, either Jersey or Delaware?” 

Wolfe nodded. 


Then Garret might be some boyhood buddy of 
loms who’s been doing a little amateur detective 
work. Maybe he wants to know something about our 
relationship with Tom.” 


a d nine iar-ietcned, said Bachman. “Tom’: 
been dead for eleven years; it would seem that any lont 
os friend of his would have done his investigation c 
little earlier. Besides, why would Colin Garret 
residential candidate, spend the last few days of the 
campaign trying to solve an almost ancient murder?’ 

McAllister agreed. “It was just an idea. We’ll fine 
out soon enough.” 
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The men fell silent as the car sped over the 
cinderblock and concrete wastes of Camden County, 
New jersey. Wolfe stared morosely out the window. 

After a half hour of travelling over potholed roads, 
the car pulled up a dirt road. The Hyper spoke. 

"Mr. Garret lives about a half mile into the woods, 
gentlemen, don’t be taken aback by his house because, 
it’s old; it’s really nice inside. Really roomy, a hell of a 
lot nicer than those prefab sardine cans that the 
government is building and calling public housing. 

The car halted in front of an immense old house. It 
seemed to be modified Victorian; McAllister figured 
that at one time it must have been either the house ol a 
forge master or of a wealthy Philadelphian who had 
desired to leave the city. Garret evidently did not care 


mch for appearances, for the yard was deep in pine 
traw and fallen limbs. 

“I’ve got to go,” said the Hyper, “just knock on the 
loor, somebody’ll let you in.”The car sped away, leav- 
ng the three men standing before the house. A woman 
.pened the door and turned on an impressive array ot 
loodlights. “Come in, come in,” she shouted. 

In the foyer she introduced herself. “I’m April Lewis, 
sAr. Garret’s secretary. Colin will be down in a minute 
3 r two, but I’ve got time to show you your rooms. Halt 
3 f the second floor is divided into a sort of guest suite 
two bedrooms, a kitchenette, a living room, and a full 
bath. I’ll show it to you so you can get comfortable 
before Colin comes down.” 

She led them up a narrow flight of stairs. McAllister 



























estimated her age as thirty, although it was a very 
well-preserved thirty. She was dark and lithe, perhaps 
a little too thin, but nevertheless striking. 

“Here we are, gentlemen. Make yourselves comfor¬ 
table and Colin will be in.” 

After Miss Lewis left, Bachman remarked: “I 
wonder if she comes with the suite.” 

“I certainly wouldn’t kick her out of bed,” answered 
McAllister. Wolfe, who had said nothing since the 
mention of Tom Skafford, managed a very weak smile 
and began unpacking. 

After fifteen minutes, Miss Lewis returned. “Colin’s 
downstairs in the living room. He wants to meet you 
all.” 

The living room glowed in bright color. Half of the 
walls were covered with silvery metal, creating a hall 
of mirrors effect. Several surrealistic works of art 
hung about the room, nicely complementing the 
streamlined furniture. At the far side, before a brick 
fireplace, complete with a sabre over the mantlepiece, 
stood Colin Garret. 

He shook hands all around, receiving each with a bit 
of praise. He was a tall man, although not quite as tall 
as Wolfe, with moderately long fair hair. His face was 
regular in every respect except the mouth, which 
seemed a little too small and thin for the rest of him. 
The eyes, safe behind their thick glasses, were an ex¬ 
tremely pale blue. 

The man had an eerie quality about him. His 
clothing hung on his thin frame, giving him the 
appearance of an animated scarecrow. The dark blue 
of his shirt and jeans added to his gauntness. 

“I’m sorry that I couldn’t arrange to have you arrive 
earlier in the day, but you know how unreliable 
transport is these days. 

“Dr. Bachman, I’d like to meet with you after 
breakfast tomorrow morning to get right to work on 
my essays. I think you’ll need the most time and con¬ 
sultation. 

“Mr. Wolfe, I think we can discuss policy in the 
afternoon. The Senator from Nebraska, Mr. Jensen, 
really knows more about it than I do, but he’s insisting 
on conducting a campaign. After ElectionDay it would 
probably be advisable for you to get in touch with him. 

“And you, Mr. McAllister. I’ve decided that it’s time 
to release something about my early life to the 
American public. Maybe it can give me a slightly 
better showing next week. I think the best time for this 
would be over dinner tomorrow night. Incidentally, if 
it’s all right with Mr. McAllister, I would appreciate it 
if you other gentlemen joined in on this interview and 
asked questions relating to your particular fields.” 

The three visitors agreed to Garret’s timetable, and 
Garret went on. 

“That’s really all there is to be said tonight. If any 
one cares for a drink, Miss Lewis will attend to it. I 
realize that you’ve all probably had a very rough day 
and would like to go to bed. I’ll see you tomorrow. 
Good-night.” 


April Lewis entered the room as Garret left. 
McAllister tried unsuccessfully to get information 
about the real purpose of their visit out of her, but she 
simply stated that there was no mystery, that Garret 
had simply picked them out of the air as the people to 
whom he wished to speak. 

In their apartment, the trio tried to formulate a 
strategy. Over beer and sandwiches it was decided 
that after each interview, the three would return to the 
apartment and compare notes. It was also decided that 
if there was indeed a hidden reason for their trip, that 
reason would surface during McAllister’s session. 

Miss Lewis awakened them at nine and invited them 
to breakfast. OnlyBachman went, McAllister not hav¬ 
ing slept well and Wolfe desiring to explore the 
grounds. As had been agreed upon the night before, the 
three met again at eleven thirty to discuss what had 
happened. 

“No surprises,” said Bachman. “He was all business 
from the last cup of coffee on.” 

“He has coffee?” asked McAllister. 

“Yes, of course. A man who could afford to fly three 
strangers to his home for no really important reason 
could certainly afford coffee.” 

“I know he could afford it, but there hasn’t been any 
coffee brought in since the week after the Hyper raids. 
He must have been hoarding.” 

“He gave me a sheaf of papers,” continued Bachman. 
“They’re all essays, rather poorly typed but very 
readable. Listen to some of the titles, ‘Revolt Against 
Life,’ ‘The Return of the Nightmare,’ ‘An Appreciation 
of Jerome Tuccile,’ and....“ 

“Who the hell is Jerome Tuccile?” asked Wolfe. 

“Some liberterian writer from the late sixties. But 
that’s not important, what is important is that these 
essays are his first writings. Several predate his first 
novel.” 

Wolfe did not look impressed. “I walked around this 
morning. I saw a Hyper with a rifle out in the back, but 
I don’t think he caught sight of me. But I didn’t see any 
Secret Service around, which is strange.” 

“Not really, Edwin,” said McAllister. Garret refused 
them and the President was only too happy to oblige 
him. There’s no love lost between the established 
powers and Mr. Garret’s people.” 

“I don’t know, Angus, there’re a lot of high ranking 
people in my party who wouldn’t terribly mind if the 
Mavericks gained a little more power.” 

“As long as that power was gained at the expense of 
the Democrats.” added Bachman sourly. 

“That’s the way it goes.” 

“Okay, you two, don’t get hot about it. What are you 
expecting to hear this afternoon, Edwin?” asked 
McAllister. 

“Not much. He’ll probably talk about supporting our 
allies in the Northern European Treaty Organization 
and not much else. He was right about Jensen knowing 
more about it than he does. I expect Mr. Garret’s pretty 
much a political illiterate as far as domestic issues go.” 
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STONES RIVER REASONS 

/ 

In Old Hickory, Tennessee where 
The Stones River trickles through, 

Old Men and children tell midnight tales- 

Stories ‘bout how Andy Jackson 

Stood by the side of the road 

To laugh and point 

And fust gener'ly poke fun 

At that horrible Medusa, 

That terrifying manifestation of 
Evil and wickedness- 
The Bell Witch! 

What do you mean, what happened? 

He’s dead, ain’t he? 

II 

The church that Andy Jackson built his wife, Rachel 
Burned down not long ago, 

Burned down the worn, red-carpet, 

The straight white pew with his silver nameplate, 

Burned down the ancient candlesticks, 

And the ghostly echoes of the old organ. 

The flickering shadows are gone, 

The glimpses from the corner of your eye 

When you went there alone 

Of feathered bonnets and long silk dresses. 

If you closed your eyes you could smell the musk 
And hear the rustle of the ladies’ petticoats 
And the booming tones of a fiery preacher; 

The choir rang the rafters. 

Then, when you opened your eyes, 

A brown mouse would scuttle across the floor. 

And leaves would rasp against the windows. 

The church that Andy Jackson built his wife, Rachel 
Burned down not long ago, 

Blown sky-high and back to earth again 
By a gas explosion. 

In the powdery ashes, the nails were square. 

They struck the earth with the sound of an organ note 
And a bright bonnet-feather wafted down through the trees. 

Judy Haughee 


Miss Lewis was at the door again, ending conversa¬ 
tion. Lunch was ready and Garret expected to see all of 
them. 

They met again an hour before dinner. 

“Well, Edwin?” asked McAllister. 

“Nothing new. He was a lot sharper than I thought 
he’d be, but essentially he handed me some policies 
written by Jenson. The mystery should be cleared up 
by midnight. I’m beginning to feel that there might not 
be any mystery, but I can’t jump to conclusions. 

Dinner included roast beef, something Bachman had 
not tasted in several years. Garret evidently had great 
stores of food in his home. Bachman wished that Gar¬ 
ret would comment on his situation, even if it would be 
bragging. The man’s way of treating his luxurious way 
of life as if it were perfectly normal for this time and 
place annoyed the professor. 

After dinner, Miss Lewis served wine and Garret 
offered them all cigars. Then, with Miss Lewis sitting 
at his side, he began the interview. 

“Do you wish to begin anywhere in particular, Mr. 
McAllister?” 

“No, I have some specific questions, but they’re in no 
particular order.” 

“That’s good. I prefer chronological order, but in this 
case I think a reverse chronology would be in order. In¬ 
terrupt me wherever you want to. I’m not trying to 
steal the show, you understand, but there are certain 
things which should be emphasized which would not 
normally come out in question and answer format. Are 
you ready?” 

Garret turned to Miss Lewis for a moment and 
whispered some inaudible instructions to her. She left 
the room abruptly, giving Wolfe time to murmer to 
Bachman: “Here it comes.” Garret cleared his throat. 

“I said I’d do this thing backwards, so here goes. I am 
the Maverick presidential candidate, a job I didn t 
want. I’m a quiet, homebody of a man, and the thought 
of living down in D.C. is quite frightening. I don t want 
the job of President and I’m glad I won’t get it.” 

“You sound certain of that last statement, Mr. Gar¬ 
ret.” said McAllister. 

“I am certain of it, I’ll explain why later. But I should 
explain now why I accepted the nomination. As you 
know, it was assumed that either Congressman 
Czigledi of North Dakota or Senator Jensen would get 
the nomination. But the people who count, the rank 
and file members of the Maverick Party, felt that both 
men were too much politicians to represent the party. 
So they picked me. I haven’t won an elected office since 
I was in school, so it came as a surprise. But because 
they picked me, I felt that I should return their trust by 
accepting the nomination.” 

“Your nomination has been explained as a triumph 
by the more radical fringe of the Maverick Party. Do 
you care to comment?” asked McAllister. 

“My nomination might be better explained as a 
triumph of the oldest segment of the party. Most of the 
people involved resented the influx of professional 
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politicians from the right wing of the Republican Party 
in ’84. The party is neither right nor left; we don’t like 
being a front for reactionaries.” 

“You said that you’d go in reverse chronology, Mr. 
Garret. What did you do before 1977?” 

“That’s jumping too far back for the time being. Let 
me fill in the eleven years between my nomination and 
the publication of my first novel. I’ve written eight 
novels in that time period and published seven. I’ve 
also published two volumes of short stories, which 
haven’t received quite the acclaim the novels have. But 
I’ve grown rather wealthy, as wealthy as a man 
without inherited wealth can grow in a welfare state. 
During that time I worked off and on as a customer 
relations man for several European-owned firms in the 
southeast. But once the money from my books began 
rolling in I quit that and moved up here.” 

McAllister did not particularly like this interview. 
Garret kept acting as if he was hiding something, 
perhaps the mystery surrounding their trip here. 
Another thought which entered McAllister’s mind 
was that Garret was attempting to create a non- 
existant mystery for their benefit. Garret offered them 
all beers before continuing the interview. 

“The most interesting part of my life occurred 
between ’75 and ’77. There was a lot of guerilla activity 
then against the government, most of it left-wing. 
There was something called the Symbionese Libera¬ 
tion Army on the west coast and a lot of other 
organizations up here, most of them spawned by the 
Weathermen. But they all rebelled against the idea of a 


democratic government, not the idea of government 
itself. We hated government and fought against it.” 
Garret paused to gulp beer. 

“How is ’We?’ ” asked McAllister. 

“We were the Crazies, operating out of Atlanta.” 
Garret smiled and watched the shock on the others’ 
faces. 

“You were a Crazy?” asked Bachman incredulously. 

“Not only was I a Crazy, I was the Commander.” 

“You’re still on the wanted lists!” exclaimed Wolfe. 

“I’m not; the Commander is. Nobody knows what the 
Commander looked like, and for good reason. There 
were four ’Commanders,’ each operating out of a 
different city. I might add that none of us was ever 
caught and that each former Commander is now a 
leader in his field. One is actually a Professor of 
Government at Harvard.” Garret was laughing now. 
“One Commander planned operations in Newark, one 
in Cincinnati, another in Dallas and myself in Atlanta. 
No Crazy was ever caught. I’m rather proud of that.” 

What did you do during the day when you were 
Commander?” asked McAllister. 

I was a personnel manager for a government agency 
during the day. That might strike you as hypocritical, 
with my strong bias against all things governmental. 
But I viewed it as getting back what was justly mine, 
getting back what the government had stolen from me 
through taxation.” 

“Why didn’t you just steal it back, then, instead of 
putting on a front?” asked Wolfe. 

“For the sake of appearances. It doesn’t look good to 
have a comfortable living and not have a job; people 
tend to get suspicious.” 

It doesn’t look too good to go around blowing up 
buildings, either, Mr. Garret,” commented Bachman. 

No, it doesn’t, but no one knew it was me, thank 
God. In fact, I was a model bureaucrat; they were real¬ 
ly sorry to see me go. Incidentally, at the time of my 
government service I did not use the name Garret, I 
was Ben Ryder.” 

“Is Garret a pen name?” asked Bachman, hoping to 
hit more academic paydirt. 

“More or less. It’s my legal name, but not my real 
name. I’ve had three names, and three distinct iden¬ 
tities. I’m mostly Colin Garret, successful novelist and 
social critic. But before that I was Benjamin Franklin 
Ryder, bureaucrat, and before that I was somebody 
else. I think you gentlemen need another beer before I 
go on.” 

He served them himself. The tension in the room had 
increased. Now each of the men was certain that a 
great mystery was to be unveiled, and Bachman was 
not so sure he wanted to know its meaning. 

“May I borrow a cigarette, Mr. Wolfe?” asked Gar¬ 
ret. 

Wolfe handed him the pack. Garret lit it carefully 
and smiled again. 

“I trust you all are comfortable, because what I’m 
about to say will probably shock you. 
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“All right. You are all intelligent men and you’ve all 
no doubt realized that it could not be any coincidence 
that three men from divergent fields who all attended 
the same university at the same time would be sum¬ 
moned to the house of a total stranger. You men were 
all friends, the best of friends, in fact, fifteen years ago. 
But, well, do any of y.ou have an educated guess as to 
what this is all about?” 

Garret noticeably gritted his teeth as he watched the 
others squirm. Then Wolfe spoke, his voice shaking. 

“On the train, we talked about this, Mr. Garret. Walt 
thought that it might be something concerning Tom 
Skafford.” 

Garret nodded. “Very good. Come over here, 
gentlemen, I have something to show you.” 

They moved toward him slowly. Garret rolled back 
his shirt sleeves and turned his hands over. On each 
wrist twisted a small scar. Garret allowed them to 
look for thirty seconds before rising from his seat and 
shaking hands again. 

“Good to see you again, Edwin. 

“It’s been a long time, Walt. 

“It hasn’t been quite so long, Angus; it seems you 
asked a question at a press conference back in the spr¬ 
ing.” 

Garret was smiling broadly. “Really, gentlemen, you 
look as if you’ve all seen a ghost. It’s really me, Tom 
Skafford, your drinking buddy. You can sit down 
again, I realize I’ve got a lot of explaining to do. This is 
only surprise number one; there might be several more 
as the evening progresses. 

“To get back to the matter at hand, Colin Garret is 
Benjamin Ryder is Thomas Skafford. I know I m sup¬ 
posed to be dead, but that was easy to arrange. I ac¬ 
tually did slash my wrists, just enough to convince a 
drunken, bribed coroner that I was dead. 

Benjamin Richard's Song of Morning: 

A Dawn in Pre-Amtrak 

May Donne be damned if I'm not to be cursed by the sun. 

/ had a flute once / found on a Baltimore train. 

The light pressed through the car like cold/blue within a fire. 
There it sprayed the walls in water-color long since run. 

/ was playing my flute, softly, softly matching strains 
Of the Wheels against the rail's nervous clockless hour. 

I'm cursed by the metallic sun that goes no higher. 

/ sat, shaking my flute at the Washington Tower 
Wondering for what peculiar vice had the curse been laid. 

/ have been scourged by the sun that goes no higher. 

It taps all the night, pacing until the morning comes 

To break through the window. And Ring on the wheel's steel 

rail. 

I sit by the window cursing the train and cursing Boehm 
To the measure of the ties in the shadow of fire. 

By Doug Abrams 


“Like I said, it was easy to arrange. Now for surprise 
number two. Excuse me.” 

Skafford left the room and returned a few seconds 
later with a tall, dark-haired woman. He spoke softly 
to her. 

“Kathryn, I think you remember Walt Bachman and 
Angus McAllister, don’t you?” 

“Of course I do. Really Tom, I think you’d finally ad¬ 
mit that my wits have returned to me. Hello Angus, 
Walt. Hello Edwin, how’s Caren?” 

Wolfe did not answer. Garret kept smiling. 

“Okay, I might as well give you the true story of 
what occurred concerning my wife and myself. The 
story that the newspapers reported was essentially 
true; Kathryn was attacked by an unknown assailant. 
She was not raped, just beaten and slashed. But the at¬ 
tack made her lose her grip. 

“I moved fast. She knew who the assailant was. 
Jeremy Thompson. He evidently thought he had killed 
her, and I realized that if it was to surface that she was 
alive, Thompson would make sure that she died. Some 
money changed hands, and a patrolman and a coroner 
swore she was dead. 

“While a cremation was supposedly taking place, 
Kathryn was safe in the hands of some friends of mine 
in the underground. There was an underground at the 
time, the precursor of the Crazies and later the 
Hypers.” 

"Tom,” said McAllister slowly, "why didn’t you turn 
Thompson in?” 

“No charge would have stuck; he was already too big 
a man in a corrupt area. It wasn’t advisable to do 
anything; I could very easily have ended up quite dead. 

“The initial anger I felt turned into cold hatred for 
Thompson. I knew one of the maintenance men at 
work had a brother on the police force, and more 
money changed hands. I faked a suicide, shedding just 
enough blood to convince the drunken coroner that I 
was dead. Forty-eight hours later I was in Atlanta 
with Kathryn.” 

“That’s a little farfetched,” commented McAllister. 
“Anything’s possible, Angus, anything. I’ll admit 
that such a ruse seems illogical and unnecessary, but it 
appealed to the romantic, illogical part of me. It s like 
something from a novel by Dumas or a science fiction 
story. I became a man of triple deed, a man with three 
personalities.” 

“What happened after that, Tom?” McAllister had 
stopped jotting notes. 

“Like I said, I surfaced in Atlanta as Benjamin 
Ryder, complete with forged papers and a maddened 
wife. I had to commit Kathryn for a while, and that ex¬ 
perience spawned my first novel. It was fortunate that 
it did, because by this time the heat wasonthe Crazies 
and I needed a new identity, so Colin Garret was 
born.” 

The men remained silent as Skafford stroked his 
wife’s hair. 
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“As Colin Garret, I returned to the land of my 
ancestors, the great Pine Barrens. Three hundred 
years worth of Skafford, Garrets, Smiths, and Davises 
lie buried here. I bought this house, kept writing, and 
quite unintentionally became a success.” 

“OK, Tom,” said Bachman, “you got away from it all. 
But somebody must have known that you did indeed 
survive. How was the secret kept?” 

“I explained the situation to my closest relatives. My 
father thought it was all nonsense and unnecessary, 
but I convinced him of the danger. Some friends from 
my boyhood helped me maintain the cover. Like April, 
she’s the litter sister of one of my best friends, the 
owner of a chain of health food stores. She’s always 
been fond of me, and I needed a trained secretary. She’s 
managed to shield me from a lot of snooping.” 

‘Why’d you wait so long to contact us, Tom?” asked 
Bachman. “You know we would have helped you.” 

“It was too dangerous. You really wouldn’t have 
been that much help, anyway. I needed out of where I 
was, and at the time you were all still there. Only the 
underground and my people up here were of real help, 
and of course the guy who eliminated Jeremy Thomp¬ 
son. I’d like to shake his hand. Is there any lead on the 
gunman’s identity, Angus?” 

McAllister shook his head. Wolfe was smiling weak¬ 
ly. Finally he spoke. 

“I was the gunman, Tom. I’m sorry I didn’t do a more 
complete job, but the bastard moved.” 

Skafford crossed the room and slapped the still 
smiling Wolfe across the shoulder. 

‘ You did just the right thing, Edwin. You eliminated 
him from the election and put him out of the public’s 
eye for the time being. Tomorrow evening’s papers 
will carry a more complete story on the life and times 
of Jeremy Thompson, the final story. He’s being 
transferred from one hospital to a convalescent center 
tonight. He won’t make it; I only wish I could be 
around to see the expression on his face.” 

“Are you talking about murder, Tom?” asked 
Bachman. 

“I’m talking about execution, Walt. It’s too late to do 
anything about it now, either, the Hyper death squad 
should be carrying out their assignment at this very 
moment.” 

Silence covered the room again. Bachman looked 
shocked at Skafford’s last statement. McAllister was 
impassive, and Wolfe was relieved. Skafford spoke 
again. 

“Now you’re wondering if this is the only reason I 
brought you all here, to tell you about my resurrection. 
That’s only part of it. I assume that you’ve all heard of 
the Hyper Underground News Service. There’s also a 
Hyper Computer Center, and this particular computer 
center specializes in making predictions. I summoned 
you all here to present the future and give you ample 
time to make preparations for survival.” 

“Earlier Angus asked me how I could be so sure I 
would lose the election. The HCC has proven it to me. 



On Tuesday the Maverick Party will carry a handful 
of states, most in the plains and Rockies. I’ll get the 
print-out report and tell just which states they’ll be.” 

Skafford returned with the paper in his hand and 
read it to them: “The Mavericks will win in seven 
states The rest of the country will be about evenly 
divided between the two old parties. In the end, Ron 
Phelps will win with about forty percent of the Pop¬ 
ular vote. 


I’m sure you’ve all heard of scenarios. The Center 
drew up a scenario which ought to be at least eighty 
percent accurate for the two years following the 
Phelps election. Rioting and violence in all the major 
cities throughout November, December, and January. 
Phelps will outlaw the Maverick Party in February 
and the Peoples’ party in March. Guerilla warfare will 
break out. The NETO nations and Japan, which have 
sizable economic interests in the United States will 
land troops to protect these plants and properties. 
There will be formal protests lodged in London, Bonn 
1 okyo, and the other capitols, but no declaration of 
war. More riots, anti-European ones this time, and the 
Hypers and members of the Peoples’ party will step up 
their actmns; against the government. The Hypers will 
aid the Europeans. 


Now the fun begins in full. The Soviets have been 
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north Germany by the end of summer. World War III 
begins. More troops land in North America; Phelps 
tries to maintain order and neutrality. The US Armed 
Forces revolt and everything goes to hell. 
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“When the smoke clears sometime in 1990, things 
will be radically different. Two hundred or more 
governments will control the United States, which 
will be a patchwork of principalities and states. Eu¬ 
ropeans, cut off from their homes, will control maybe 
five percent of the land. But the Hyper Underground 
News Service will remain intact, operating out of 
Idaho instead of St. Louis. So the patchwork of North 
America will have a communications network 
which will prevent a second Dark Age. 

“The age of nation states will have ended. The 
predictions end there, except to predict that HUNS 
will remain in operation throughout the next century. 
How they know that, I don’t know, 111 just take their 
word for it. They also claim that Hypers will control 
perhaps twenty to twenty-five percent of the land and 
that that percentage will increase. 

No one spoke for a long moment. 

“It’s all rather impressive, Tom,” said McAllister. 
“But I can’t believe it. The Hypers won’t last.” 

“They will, believe me, they will. Despite what the 
press and government have said, the people are behind 
the Hypers, they just don’t realize it. yet. They will, 
Angus.” 

“I’m not behind them,” said Bachman. 

“You’re not a representative of the people as a whole, 
Walt. You’ve lived in a secluded world, we all have. 
The people want freedom and justice, just like the pun¬ 
dits have said, but they realize their responsibility. 
They don’t like the government telling them just what 


to do and how to do it. 

“I told you I brought you together to warn you about 
what is going to happen. I have some advice for you. 
All of you. Get out of what you’re doing now. Angus, 
Washington will be the first to explode so you might go 
back to Essex City for a while. Walt, New England isn’t 
safe. If I were you I’d go visit your parents, if they’re 
still alive. And Edwin, gather up Caren and your 
daughter and head back home. 

“You’re crazy, Tom!” exclaimed Bachman. “I’m not 
leaving my job because you claim to have proof that 
everything’s going to fall apart. You claim that a bunch 
of right-wing lunatics are going to build a Utopia after 
they’ve wrecked everything men have been building 
for more than a century. 

“The so-called ’right-wing lunatics’ aren’t going to 
be the wrecking crew, Walt, they’re going to be the con¬ 
struction crew. The idealists, the mystics, the socialist 
dreamers, and their pragmatic sons are the destroyers. 
Everything the socialist dreamers have built is going 
to be destroyed, but it will fall by their own hands. 

“That’s all I have to say, gentlemen. You’ll be taken 
back to the airport tomorrow. Please believe me, 
please trust me. Good night and good luck in the next 
few years.” 

Wtih that the man of triple deed turned his back on 
them and took his wife by the hand. A day later they 
were all back from where they came, wondering how 
much he said could come to pass. 
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To Edwin Wolfe c/o HUNS terminal #387 
12-5-03 


Edwin: 

I ve been doing a tracer on you for six months now. 
I’ve been working at the southern computer center at 
Chapel Hill for four years now, attempting to make 
some sense out of what happened in ’89 and during the 
awful aftermath of Ron Phelps, final President of the 
United States. 

Everything Tom told us came to pass, of course. For 
a while this area was occupied by NETO troops, but 
they dispersed after the invasion of France. Most of 
what was this state is under Hyper control, if you can 
call the way they run, or don’t run things, control. 

I don’t know whether you ever met Luke Sloane. He 
was at Castor when you shot Thompson and he later 
co-ordinated the Greensboro rpid in which I par¬ 
ticipated. He s established himself as “prince” in 
Greensboro and has done a great job in stimulating the 
regrowth of the economy. He had a little trouble at first 
with a former U.S. Army major named Stephenson, 
who led a band of guerillas around here and in Virginia 
until Luke and some other Hypers defeated him. 

Luke gave me this job, sort of a historian’s task. I 
have the computers and HUNS at my disposal, but it 
will still probably take me upwards of five years to 
complete. The parts on North Carolina and Virginia 
are pretty well documented, but there’re a lot of gaps in 
the story of the Deep South. 

For example, the Europeans down in Spartanburg 
have been helpful, they’ve given this project a lot of 
recently declassified material which fills us in on Eu¬ 
rope. From what we can gather, after the Soviets mov¬ 
ed in, the central governments pretty much fell apart. 
They'Ve localized things over there; they’re pretty 
much like we are. They’ve had their troubles, but 
they’ve all agreed to the non-agression and free trade 
principles. 

We haven’t had it too good. The South, it’s true, is 
fairly peaceful, although that wasn’t the case im¬ 
mediately following the occupation. I ran across an in¬ 
teresting example of what it was like in Alabama and 
how a certain Hyper leader had to eschew the prin¬ 
ciples of non-agression to remedy it. 

Back in ’95, before all of the lands were connected by 
HUNS, a Hyper named Mickey Patterson had manag¬ 
ed to bring a semblance of peace and order to an area in 
northeastern Alabama, where a HUNS terminal ex¬ 
isted. Things were going fine until some locals decided 
that the Hypers were immoral and athiestic because 
Patterson would not give their local church supremacy 
over the region. The result was a reorganization of the 
Klan, and terror followed. 

Patterson was not cowed by this, but after three 
Black citizens were murdered he decided that it was 
necessary to use coercion. Deciding that a full show of 
force was necessary, he called upon a former French 


major, who had been stranded in his area after the war, 
to help him. A list was compiled of the ringleaders of 
this resurgence of the Klan and one night they were all 
arrested and brought before Patterson. 

He asked them if they were all good Christians, and 
when they answered him in the affirmative he asked 
them if they believed the Bible to be true and just. 
When they asked him what he was going to do, he 
returned with a copy of the Bible and read the eye for 
an eye, tooth for a tooth passage. When they agreed 
that it was a just law, he read a list of their crimes to 
them. 

Although they begged for mercy and promised to 
disband, Patterson decided to mete out what he con¬ 
sidered justice. Twenty men, in as full a Klan regalia 
as the situation allowed, were hanged. 

Patterson received censure for his actions, but many 
other Hyper, leaders and other leaders, including Eu¬ 
ropeans, followed his example, many on flimsy 
grounds. Extremists of all hues were allowed to exist 
as long as they violated no principles of Hyper justice. 
When they did, most went to the gibbet. 

But I’m sure you already know this, and the rest. A 
few Hyper princes turned statist and tyrannical, but 
they were crushed by the others. 

This has been the exception rather than the rule. I 
corresponded with Tom several times (he’s out in 
Idaho now) and have found that by and large the end of 
statism has meant peace. People have proven their 
good sense by the way in which they’ve handled this 
situation. 

I’ve also run a tracer on Walt. He did not follow 
Tom’s advice; he stayed in Remington. There’s nothing 
definite on his end, only that it occurred during the 
winter of ’91, during one of the plagues. 

So it goes. I kind of miss the old way of life, the hus¬ 
tle and bustle of the newspapers and the blare of 
radios. There is a radio station here and we’re trying to 
convince some people that they should try a television 
revival. But energy’s still a problem. The new Central 
Carolina Power Company has not yet succeeded in get¬ 
ting electricity to the whole area. But things are better 
now, I’m sure. There are fewer people but they seem 
happier. 

I guess that’s it, Edwin. I hope you and Caren are 
well, and I expect that little girl of yours is married by 
now, or at least living with somebody. Just think 
Edwin, we’ve made it. We’ve ridden through the 
Apocalypse and came out better than was to be ex¬ 
pected. 

Yours, 

Angus 

c/o HUNS terminal #42 
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MIXED DRINKS byHeRBerT 


Sauteed in Cutty Sark. That’s the way he liked them. 

The day had begun like all other days. Yet, for some 
strange reason, there was no toothpaste in the 
medicine cabinet. Not only that, but the milk had turn¬ 
ed sour and three eggs had broken in the carton. Not 
one to question that fact that he always kept his milk 
and eggs in the medicine cabinet, he nonetheless held a 
persistent fear. Where in the hell was his sand wedge? 

Noon. A foggy day in the cove, and, following the 
course of the morning events, his typewriter didn t 
know how to spell. Someone—or something—had 
replaced all the keys in alphabetical order. The 
pebbles on the beach seemed to be moaning in rhythm 
to the pounding of the clams in his blender. At about 
mid-morning, he got up to open the curtains in his liv¬ 
ing room. The seagulls on the shoreline stopped 
squawking. He felt a cold presence in the room, and 
quickly made some hot tea. 

That night. He pondered over the day’s events— 
some things didn’t smell kosher. The pound of bacon in 
his tool box was obviously going sour. His ice chest 
was oozing warm beer. He had found his toothpaste, 
but not his brush, turning slowly and slowly on his 
manual turntable. His Ed Ames records were all but 
ruined. His Garnett collection of Tolstoi had marched 
out the front door by late afternoon. When he had 
returned to his typewriter, sometime after lunch, he 
found a single sentence on paper, comprised of three 
short but demanding phenomes. Menacing in their 
simplicity, yet totally inaccessible to him, they read: 
clawbs nifnif uwhoot 

As the last of these strange sounds slipped un¬ 
consciously from his tired mouth, a hiss of breath fell 
against his left ear. In surprise and fear, he staggered 
back, fell down the stairs into his den, and hit his head 
on the cold brick floor. 

Basted in Jack Daniels. That’s the way she liked 
them. 

The metal wheels of the cart grated as she rolled 
down the frozen food isle. Suddenly, he was on her 
mind. Through the liver, through the pickled herring, 
through the anchovies, he was there, peering at her 
from can labels and box tops. She had heard nothing 
for three years. Now, however. . .now it seemed as 
though he had never raced away that day at Napa. 

She turned a corner and saw before her shelves of 
toothpaste. She knew that he was in trouble. Forget¬ 
ting the Swedish rye, she rushed through the door and 
summoned the limousine. 

After hours of agonizing, she left the parking lot and 
went home. There on the dining room table was a plain 
envelope bearing no address. Inside she found three 
grains of sand and three words typed on the back of a 
folded toothpaste box: 

clawbs nifnif uwhoot 


She picked up her handbag and ran for the door, 
tripped on the foyer steps, and felt the hard jab of mar¬ 
ble as she went down. 

Roasted in Chianti. That’s the way they liked them. 
Shadows first. And then, more clearly, a sloping 
forest with the first frost of morning still on the 
grasses. “I’m a Man” is springing uncontrollably from 
the woodland floor. Three one-headed scalliwags can 
be seen scampering about in amongst the pine trees. 
Cries of “Crasher” greet the glimpse of a gaunt man 
dressed in black, carrying a cane and riding astride 
three large tortoises. He passes out of view. They see 
each other and move to a common meeting. He looks at 
her, she looks at him, and they embrace. Then they pull 
apart. Each sees himself where the other has been. In 
disgust they run from each other, leaving the gaunt 
man to laugh and play his Gogi Grant records all day 
Boiled in Wesson. The only way to die. 

The sound of running water brought him to. 
Someone had stopped up the kitchen sink, and water 
was running out of the kitchen and down the stairs to 
greet his face on the den floor. His immediate concern 
was to relieve himself. Sitting before the typewriter, 
he determined to make some sense of the strange 
words which stood out before him. 

clawbs nifnif uwhoot 

Once again, the hiss of breath came to his ear. Words 
were spoken. “The beach, the beach. Suddenly, his 
curtains were torn open. The chatter of the gulls and 
the hot sunlight were omnipresent, and above the 
rumor of flight he heard a high, piercing scream. 

Running through the sand at breakneck speed, he 
tripped on his three iron. Wiping the sand from his 
face, the sun now showed him blistering radiance, 
every image a blur of line and color. He saw her shape, 
and their words joined in mid-air. He was terrified. 

Tainted with Jose Cuervo. The only way to see. 

Her eyes opened to inarticulate whiteness. Small, 
intricate shapes forming in front of her. Pebbles on a 
beach. She looked up and saw a familiar house his 
house. She began to scream and than a hand was over 
her mouth. It was not human. 

In silence she knew what she must do. She saw a 
shape running down the sand towards her, but she 
was firmly held in the clutches of her oppressor. In 
desperation she flung backwards, only to discover 
nothing but the endless blue of the sky. She turned 
toward the house and saw no one, and fell into the surf 
in despair. 

He watched her turn away, and now he was drawn 
down again. His eyes focused and found only the deep 
green ocean. Rushing into the waves, he stubbed his 
toe and fell down, hoping to catch her on the way. 

Cast in bronze. The only way to live. □ 
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(foolishness 


Promise her anything 
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